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THE OUTLOOK. 


R GLADSTONE’S scheme for Home Rule in 
Ireland, outlined in another column, tas been 

met by the stubborn oppositicn of the Co: servatives, 
and by a widespread defection among the Liberal lead- 
ers of the House. They are a!l agreed that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was a masterpiece of lucid exposition, 
and that his scheme is a great effort of constructive 
legislation, but for one reason or another they decline 
to support it. All the important London newspapers 
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and many of the leading provincial journals opposeit. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Trevelyan, Lord Hartington, 
and many other Liberal leaders, representing both 
the Whig and the Radical wings of the party, stand 
together once more in a Common antagonism to the 
master-spirit of English Liberalism. In a speech of 





unusual bitterness Mr. Chamberlain brought forward 
four objections to the proposed legislation: it ex 
cludes the Irish members from Westminster ; it re- 
nounces the exercise of the right of imperial taxation ; 
it surrenders the appointment of judges and magis- 
trates ; and it confers supreme authority on the Irish 
Parliament in all matters not specially excluded from 
its jurisdiction. Rather than vote for this scheme 
Mr. Chamberlain said he would vote for separation 
pure and simple. Lord Hartington, in a speech 
of better temper, though equally pronounced in 
its opposition, objected to Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
because it makes an essential modification in the 
organization of the Empire without any previous 
expression of judgment from the English voters. The 
House of Coramons has no right to initiate legislation 
of such importance without first ascertaining the will 
of the country on the subject. In the face of this 
extended Liberal defection it is impossible to reach 
any conclusion respecting the general sentiment of 
the House of Commons. It was believed at one time 
that the bill might pass its second reading by a 
majority of thirty, but it is very doubtful whether 
such a result is now possible. 





Mr. Gladstone’s opponents are placed in a very 
difficult position. It is impossible now to avoid 
dealing with the Irish question, and yet none of his 
critics has any alternative plan to offer. The only 
ground of union between them is the opposition to 
the Premier’s Home Rule scheme. If the Govern- 
ment is defeated on this measure, the only issue 
before the country will be tue Home Rale question, 
and the dissenting Liberal leaders will find them- 
selves in the difficult position of fighting Mr. Glad- 
stone with the Conservatives as allies ; and in the 
event of their success the only ministry which could 
be formed would be a coalition ministry, which would 
embrace elements as antagonistic as Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain. Such a 
result would be grotesque in the extreme, and yet 
to such a result affairs must inevitably go if the 
Ministry is defeated in the House, and subsequently 
at a geveral election. Mr. Gladstone is reported 
to be serene and hopeful, and there is every rea- 
son why he should be. He has brought forward 
a plan of legislation in perfect harmony with the 
Eoglish political genius and character, and with 
English political traditions. Every day will make 
this fact clearer to the English people. His adversa- 
ries, on the other hand, have nothing to offer, and 
have no bond of union except the negative one of 
barren opposition. 





We have endeavored to write dispassionately of 
the great drama enacting in the Southwest, with fu'l 
consciousness that a cautious and non-partisan inter- 
pretation of the news at such a time is sure to give 
offense on both sides to certain classes, as it has 
done. We confess that it is difficult to restrain words 
of hot indignation in describing the causeless murder 
of innocent men and women, last week, by men sup 
posed to be defenders of the peace. The facts are 
these: East St. Louis is a railroad town, and has no 
police adequate to protect property in times of popu- 
lar excitement. The Governor of Illinois appears to 
have left the railroad companies to protect them- 
selves; and for this purpose they inserted in the 
county papers along their lines the following extraor- 
dinary advertisement : 

WanteD—Good men to goto East 8t. Louis, and act as 
deputy marshals for thisCompany. Five dollars a day 
will be paid, and board furnished. Only men of grit 
wanted. Apply at once to the agents of the Company. 
Such an a/‘ivertisement could only bring a class of 
men spoiling for a fight. They came, were armed 
with Winchester rifles, and set to ‘‘ preserve the 
peace.” A mob of strikers, irritated by real or fan- 
cied injustice, and further excited by the inflamma- 
tory appeals of their local leaders, and a set of mer- 





cenaries attracted by such an advertisement as this, 
and armed for whatever might happen, and the two 
left together in the same town, with no authority 
superior to them, could only bring about one result. 
The mob jeered the mercenaries whenever and wher- 
ever they appeared. The mercenaries threatened in 
response. Finally the two met on one of the great 
thoroughfares of the town, occupied as usual by 
innocent men and women, who were using the high- 
way peaceably, as they had a perfect right to do. 
Somebody threw a brickbat at the mercenaries ; then 
one of the mercenaries retaliated with a shot from 
his rifle ; then there was a general and indiscriminate 
series of volleys by the mercenaries into the crowd. 
Six men and one woman were killed. As far as we 
can judge, only one of them had any connection with 
the mob or the strikers. Then the mercenaries, 
frightened at their own folly, fled, and the mob, 
which had doubtless not a few armed men in its 
pumber, and others of whom had hurriedly procured 
arms, pursued, and there was a miscellaneous and 
running fire, which, happily, did no great damage. 
Nine of the mercenaries were arrested, but have 
been admitted to bail on a writ of habeas corpus. 
While there are the usual contradictory reports as to 
the details of the mélée, there is substantial unanim- 
ity that the firing by the mercenaries was both 
entirely needless and utterly reckless. The charac- 
ter of these preservers of the peace is indicated by 
the fact that twoof them clubbed the Mayor over tho 
head, and the City Attorney was threatened with 
shooting by another. The mob were of course furi 
ous, and were only restrained from immediate and 
summary acts of vengeance on the property of the 
railroads by the earnest appeals of some leaders 
among the Knights of Labor, who hazarded their 
lives in facing the mob, and by sheer moral force 
holding the maddened men in check until reason 
had time to assert itself. In spite of their efforts 
to preserve the peace, the night was signalized by 
several incendiary fives. The Governor has tardily 
ordered out the militia, and, as we write, Est St. 
Louis is, to all intents and purposes, under martial 
law, and no one is allowed near the depots of the 
railroad companies without a pass. 


If cne attempts judicially to determine who is re- 
sponsible for this cruel murder, he must divide it in 
unequal proportions among several. Of course the 
mob are to blame for jeering the mercenaries, who 
had been sworn in as deputy sheriffs, and there- 
fore were acting under color of law; and whoever 
threw the first brickbat was guilty of all that it pro- 
voked ; and the local leaders, whose inflammatory 
appeals excited passions which they should have 
sought to allay, are responsible for the passions 
they inflamed and the resulting consequence. But 
a heavier responsibility rests upon the railroad cor- 
poration which by such an advertisement invited 
mercenaries to East St. Louis, whore presence there 
it needed no prophet to foresee could only aggravate 
public feeling and tend to bloodshed ; the railroads 
should have called on the State for protection, and, if 
it failed or refused to furnish protection, should have 
held the State responsible. And, most of all, the 
responsibility rests upon Governor Oglesby, whose 
duty it was to preserve public peace, and who ought 
not to have permitted, on the one hand, the property 
of the railroad corporations to be threatened by a 
mob, nor, on the other, to have allowed the railroad 
corporation to hire its own mercenaries and intro- 
duce them into East St. Louis, under pretense of 
being ‘‘ deputies” to keep the peace. Peace cannot 
be kept at such a time by arming the combatants, 
but by disarming them and arming some neutral and 
disinterested force to prevent violence until a just 
and impartial judgment can be arrived at between 
them. Finally, the American community will be re- 
sponsible for any repetition of such scenes if it does 
not provide some better method by which conflicts 
between railroads and their employees can be ad- 
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justed than that of arming them both and leav- 
ing them to fight it out upon the public highways. 
lf we allow the corporations to arm mercenaries 
on the one side, and the mob to arm itself on the 
other, five-sixths of the killed and wounded will 
always be innocent citizens. 

In respect to the general aspects of the Southwest 
strike, a few words will serve to continue the history 
since our last paragraph. President Hoxie has re- 
fused to treat with the General Executive Committee 
of the Knights of Labor, and they have rescinded the 
order directing the strike to bediscontinued. Martin 
Irons has issued a bombastic proclamation, which, 
whatever effect its windy rhetoric may have on men 
of his type, can only confirm the previous judgment 
of conservative men, both in and out of the order, 
that he is lightly equipped with judgment and heav- 
ily freighted wlth passion and self-conceit. The 
engineers and firemen are reported to be seriously 
considering joining the strike, on the avowed ground 
that it is not safe to run trains over the roads in the 
present condition of affairs, and Mr. Arthur has 
again gone to St. Louis to counsel with them. The 
telegraph gives us every morning the report that the 
roads are well equipped for their business, have 
about men enough, and are running almost the aver- 
age number of trains; but he who reflects that the 
owner of the system of railroads in which thisstrike has 
occurred is also owner of the telegraph over which 
all our information comes, and that these particular 
pieces of information come directly from him, will 
receive them with caution and skepticism. Governor 
Curtin has introduced into Congress a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a Congressional 
Committee with power to go at once to St. Louis and 
investigate the condition of affairs. This should be 
brought to an immediate vote. Neither President 
Hoxie nor Martin Icons could refuse to go before such 
a committee, and its appointment would certainly do 
much more to bring the present strike to an end, and 
to prepare the way for preventive measures in the 
future, than Mr. O'Neill's useless arbitration bill, 
which has been driven through Congress in such 
haste by the conjoint forces of political policy and 
panic. 


One of our Pennsylvania contemporaries calls on 
the Governor of that State to take legal proceedings 
against what is called the Anthracite Ooal Company. 
This is an agreement by eight men, who control the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, to limit the output for 
the present year, and so raise the price ; a proceeding 
which it is hardly necessary to say enriches a few 
capitalists at the expense of the laborer at one end of 
the line and the consumer at the other. We quote: 

“It is hardly necessary to point out the illegal character of 
the combination that issues such a decree. The parties to 
it are guilty of criminal conspiracy for attempting to re- 
strain trade. They array themselves against public policy, 
and they endanger the charters of the companies for which 
they act. Since the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in the Duncan and Patent cases it has been 
evident that the Reading and other railroad companies 
which were engaged in the business of mining were violat- 
ing the highest law of the State without a shadow of excuse 
for their action. They conid have no serious defense in 
any proceeding which might be brought against them to 
annul their charters.’’ 

Whether this is good law we do not know ; but is 
it not absurd, in the presence of such a combination 
as this, for the doctrinaire of the /aissez faire 
school to tell us that free competition is the only 
remedy for oppression and the one method of adjust- 
ing prices, which will always seek their own level ? 
The only limit to the charge which such a combina- 
tion can make for one of the necessaries of life—un- 
less law is able to intervene—is the amount of tax to 
which a too long-suffering and generally prosperous 
people will submit. 





John Swinton, in the last issue of the New York 
‘* Independent,” argues that a boycott is sometimes 
admissible, and makes out quite acase. It is cer- 
tainly no more in restraint of trade than the Anthra- 
cite Coal Company, for example, alluded to above. 
But when workingmen take to boycotting other 
workingmen because they do not join the ‘ union,” 
their partisanship is saved from being abominable 
only by being ridiculous. This is the case with two 
boycotts by the Bakers’ Union in this vicinity—one in 
Newark, the other in New York City. The latter 
will serve as a type. Mrs. Gray keeps a modest 
bakery since her husband’s death three years ago. 
Her men are not members of the Bakers’ Union. 
Representatives of the Union called on Mrs. Gray 
and asked her to discharge them for that reason. 





She called up her four bakers, and asked them if 
they wished to join the Union. No! Were they 
content with their wages and hours of labor and treat- 
ment? Yes! ‘* You have your answer,” she said to 
the Bakers’ Union ; ‘‘ this isa free coutry, and they 
may join the | nion or not, as they please.” Thereupon 
the Union demanded a fine of $25 of Mrs. Gray, 
which she refused to pay. Then they ordered a 
boycott, and put a representative before her door to 
urge customers not to buy. The result thus far pas 
been a Jarge amount of free advertising ; people who 
do not believe in this sort of thing are coming from 
a distance to buy Mrs. Gray’s bread ; her custom is 
increasing ; and we hope this paragraph may adda 
few more customers. Any readers of The Ohristian 
Union who live in New York City, and want to help 
a plucky woman to fight a boycott that can hardly 
be distinguished from blackmail, can do it by send- 
ing to 508 Hudson Street for bread. If they do not 
want bread for themselves, they can do as some of 
Mrs. Gray’s neighbors are doing—send in some money 
and tell her to distribute the bread to the poor. 





There is, we fear, some danger that this country 
will drift, under unwise and bellicose leadership, into 
unfriendly, if not hostile, relations with Canada, 
with whom our relations should be certainly friendly, 
if not commercially intimate. The feeling between 
the Canadian and the New England fisherinen is very 
far from friendly, and the relative rights of the two 
are certainly not so well defined that there is no dan- 
ger of mutual misunderstanding. The President, in 
his message, recommended the appointment of a com- 
mission to enter into negotiations on the subject with 
Great Britain. The Senate seems to be disinclined to 
accede to the recommendation, the opposition finding 
its foremost representative in Senator Frye, of Maine. 
He contends that our fishermen have now all that 
they want, and that they would take no sdvantage 
from a renewal of the Treaty of Washington, which 
has expired ; they have aright under the general law 
of nations to seek ‘*‘ wood, water, and shelter” in 
Canadian ports; and the right to fish for bait in 
Canadian waters is a barren right, the American 
fishermen being practically compelled to buy it ; and 
he proposes to demand of Great Britain what he re- 
gards as the ‘‘rights” of American fishermen, and, if 
they are refused, to resort to ‘‘ retaliatory legislation,” 
and to send cruisers into the Northern waters to 
protect our fishing craft from injastice. Meanwhile 
the Canadian Government is reported to have issued 
a proclamation denying fishing vessels of the United 
States the right to enter ports of entry in said Domin- 
ion for the purpose of purchasing supplies or landing 
fish caught in deep water for shipment in bond to the 
United States, or doing other acts which Canadian 
and other British vessels are freely permitted to do 
in the ports of the United States. Concerning the 
question of the relative rights of Canadian and 
American fishermen in Northern waters we have 
nothing here to say; but we do say very emphatic- 
aliy, when such a disagreement as this is threatened 
between either nations or individuals, there is but 
one Christian way of meeting the difficulty. That 
way is not by my determining what are my rights, 
and cavalierly telling my neighbor that if he infringes 
on them I will retaliate; it is by having a frank 
conference with him, and endeavoring to come to an 
agreement as to what our mutual rights are. There 
always must be such a conference sooner or later. 
Christians and statesmen put it before a war ; pagans 
and publicans after. 





The majority report of the House Committee brings 
fairly before Congress, and so before the country, 
the subject of tariff reform. It is distinctively 
not a free-trade measure ; it distinctively is a tariff- 
reduction measure. Its general spirit may be 
expressed by saying that it aims to do two things: 
(1) To admit free, or with greatly reduced duties, 
raw material entering into manufactures ; and (2) to 
reduce the duties on such articles as are of universal 
use, a reduction of the price of which would be 
sensibly felt by the majority of the American peo- 
ple. Thus wood, salt, hemp, and wool are placed by 
this bill on the free list, and the duties are reduced 
on cotton yarn, threads, coarser cotton cloths, and 
sugar. The ‘‘ Tribune ” correspondent criticises the bill 
because it does not take off the tax on fruit brandy 
and on alcohol used in manufactures. Person- 
ally, we should like to see the former tax made as 
nearly probibitory as possible ; if it is practicable to 
discriminate between alcohol used in manufactures 
andjalcohol used in beverages, it would be very well to 





reduce or take off the tax onthe former. An organized 
resistance may be expected to the bill, especially from 
the wool-growing interest and the lumber interest. 
If the object of a protective tariff is to promote man- 
ufactures, it would appear to be a self-evident prop- 
osition that it should not be levied on the raw 
materials which enter into manufactured products ; 
and if, which we suppose no student of current his- 
tory doubts, we are seriously threatening the future 
wealth of our couutry by rapidly denuding it of its 
forests, it would seem to be quite absurd to paya 
bonus, in the shape of a tax on foreign lumber, to any 
man who cuts down a native American tree. The 
New York ‘‘ Times ” is responsible for the statement 
that we collected in twenty years twenty million 
dollars in taxes on foreign lumber, which is in effect a 
bonus to encourage the cutting of trees, while we have 
during the same time given thirty-five million acres 
to encourage tree pianting. Imagine a father paying 
his son a dollar for every tree he cuts down and a 
dollar and a half for every tree he plantsin the same 
park. That is what we are doing now ! 





Contradictory reports are afforded as to asupposed 
insult to the Chinese Minister, who is said to have 
been required by the Collector of the Port at San 
Francisco to present his credentials before he was 
allowed to land, and to have been subjected to con- 
siderable and wholly unnecessary detention. The 
information is semi-official ; at least it comes from 
the Chinese Oonsul-General. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the Collector had explicit instructions to 
extend to the Chinese Minister the usual courtesies 
extended to Ministers of foreign nations, and the 
charge ot discourtesy is explicitly denied by the 
Custom House officials. Probably the incident is a 
result of the strained relations between the people of 
the Pacific Coast and the Chinese, which on the one 
hand would make the average politician, who is 
always very sensitive to local sentiment, somewhat 
slack in his courtesies to the representative of a hated 
people, and on the cther would make the Chinese 
Consul-General unduly sensitive to any lack of official 
courtesy. The President, in a special message, calls 
attention of the Senate to the clause in our treaty with 
China explicitly giving to Chinese subjects, other than 
laborers, the right ‘‘ to go and come of their own free 
will and accord ;” to cases of Chinese merchants in 
which this right has been flagrantly violated, and to 
the necessity of some statutory provision for their 
protection. If China should retaliate by excluding 
American merchants from Chinese ports, perhaps the 
result would be a little reaction against the present 
anti-Chinese craze ; for whatever basis there may be 
in principle for the exclusion of Chinese laborers 
from America, the present anti-Chinese boycott—for 
we can give it no better name—is the result of a craze, 
not the product of a well-considered judgment. We 
note in this connection a public meeting held in the 
city of New York last week, under the auspices of 
the Chinese Sunday-School Union, in which earnest 
speeches were made demanding justice for the out- 
raged Chinese, and a memorial was indorsed demand- 
ing investigation into the recent outrages against the 
Chinese, and indemnity for the wrongs perpetrated 
upon them at Rock Springs. 





Two weeks ago Miss Elaine Goodale shewed very 
forcibly in The Christian Union, by the use of the 
‘* deadly parallel column,” some of the absurdities 
and inconsistencies of the enemies of the Eastern 
industrial training schools for Indian children. A 
pamphlet just published by the Indian Rights Agso- 
ciation emphasizes the demonstration. It consists of a 
letter from Miss Helen W. Ludlow, extracts from the 
‘Congressional Record” giving the debate in which 
Mr. Cutcheon completely demolished Mr. Cannon’s 
position by quoting from Miss Ludlow’s reports, 
and a few letters from well-known friends of the 
Indian. Miss Ludlow last autumn spent two months 
in visiting the agencies from which Hampton had 
drawn Indian students. By personal observation, 
and from teachers, employers, and old acquaintances, 
she obtained a detailed account of each of the one 
hundred and thirty-two students returned from 
Hampton. Of these, four only have gone back to 
wearing the blanket, one of these being an epileptic 
girl, another an invalid boy. Nine of the rest are 
marked ‘bad ;” forty are doing ‘fairly well ;” 
seventy-two, ‘‘very well indeed.” What white 
boarding-school could, relative conditions considered, 
show a better record? This answers pretty effect- 
ually Mr. Cannon’s statement that all students went 
back in a short time to their savage life, except a few 
who were employed by the Government, The gen- 
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eral position taken by the opponents of the schools is 
neatly and not unfairly stated by Miss Ludlow to be 
this : ‘‘ ‘ Without Government employment, educated 
Indians are very apt to revert to barbarism.’ There- 
fore, give them employment ? Oh, no! therefore do 
not educate them.” In this satirical sentence lies 
the key to the whole question. We must not only 
teach the Iudian boy; we must also make the con- 
ditions of his home life such that, if he choose, he 
can make use of his training. 


The liquor interest is doing all that it can to 
promote prohibition, with some indications of pos- 
sible success. It has defeated local option by a small 
majority in the New Jersey Legislature. If those 
who desire to limit the liquor traffic have to decide 
between free liquor and prohibition, they will not 
hesitate, and ought not to; and it sometimes looks as 
though the liquor sellers would bring it to this issue 
in spite of those who desire to promote temperance 
without infringing on liberty. A liquor dealers’ 
association is in process of organization in Boston, 
the object of which is to furnish money to liquor 
dealers prosecuted for violation of law to secure 
counsel for defense—a perfectly legitimate end if 
the liquor dealers were a law-abiding class per- 
secuted under power of law by a dominant majority, 
but an entirely indefensible organization in fact, 
since it is notorious that not one violator of the 
liquor law in ten, if one in a hundred, ever pays 
the penalty of his law-breaking. This association 
should be entitled an Association to Promote Law- 
breaking with Impunity. It is this undisguised 
spirit of lawlessness in the liquor trade which is 
uniting all law-abiding citizens against it. We 
are glad to say that some of the wholesale liquor 
dealers of Boston have openly discountenanced this 
association. Rhode Island has surprised not only 
the politicians, but the press and the people, by 
adopting constitutional prohibition by three-fifths of 
the votes cast, though many voters stayed away from 
the polls; nearly every voting precinct in the city of 
Providence gave a majority for prohibition, and the 
people indicated that they were in earnest in trying 
this experiment by electing as Attorney-General the 
prohibitory candidate. We hope that the temper- 
ance people in Rhode Island will remember that Ohio 
has had for years an anti-license clause in her State 
Constitution, and has had free and untaxed rum, and 
will recognize the fact that a prohibitory clause in 
the constitution is not prohibition, but only gives 
temperance people a chance to prohibit by active and 
aggressive measures. 





Professor R. T. Ely has printed in the ‘‘ Civil Serv- 
ice Reformer” aletter of some length addressed to the 
Knights of Labor, which we should like to see printed 
by that organization and widely distributed among 
its members. Professor Ely has the art of direct 
address ; without writing down to the ‘‘ plain peo- 
ple,” he addresses them in forms of expression which 
are admirably adapted to his purpose, not by any 
conscious act, but because, while he is pre-eminently 
a scholar in his special department, his sympathies 
are all with the plain people, and he really cares fcr 
political economy only as it is an instrument for 
serviog humanity. His general argument for Civil 
Service Reform is not novel, though it answers very 
effectively some common but superficial objections to 
it ; what is fresh is his putting of the necessity of a 
reform of the civil service to prepare the way for 
larger functions of government, toward which unmis- 
takably, both at home and abroad, Democracy is rap- 
idly tending : 

‘* You are quite right in thinking that the State must do 
more than at present. Your view of the commonwealth as 
a& grand co-operative institution is approved by the best 
scientific authority. What you want is not paternal govern- 
ment, but fraternal government. You recognize the fact 
that the State must lay a basis, and taoat when this is done, 
individual activity and real freedom—however it may be 
with nominal freedom—will be most effectively promoted. 
Yet the changes which you desire are of the most moment- 
ous import. None of them is of more pressing impor- 
tance than the demand that the Government shall obtain 
possession, by purchase, under the rights of eminent 
domain, of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, and 
that hereafter no charter or license be issued to any corpo- 
ration for construction or »peration of any means of trans- 
porting intelligence, passengers, or freight. This must in- 
volve an immense increase in our army of civil servants ; 
but this is not necessarily a public misfortune ; it is not a 
public misfortune if we can prepare ourselves for the change. 
We must, if we look forward to this, begin at once the 
reconstruction of our administrative machinery. Unless we 
have faithful and trained men to serve us, our property will 
be mismanaged, our lives will be risked, and we may, per- 
haps, be plundered as badly as now,”’ 
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This is profoundly true, and we wonder that our 
political leaders have not enough prophetic faculty 
to see it. Workingmen are very rapidly becoming 
thinking men. The days of human machines are 
over. And, if they do not already perceive, they 
soon will, that postal savings banks, postal teleg- 
raphy, parcels post, governmental control and pos- 
sibly governmental ownership of railroads, require 
as a condition precedent a non-political admin- 
istration of all the non-political departments of 
government. When they do discover this, the states- 
man who has made it clear to them will be their 
chosen leader. _ 


Our readers will note as an indication of the grow- 
ing desire for Christian union the meeting held last 
week in New York City, and reported on another 
page, looking toward the enlargement of the work of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The Protestant Cbristian 
sentiment of this country is immense, and we believe 
that it would be an irresistible force if it were utilized. 
Bat it is a latent force, too often ineffective because 
unexpressed and unorganized. There was, probably, 
ten years ago as much sentiment among the working 
people that they were suffering injustice as there is 
to-day, but it was powerless to produce any reform, 
or even arouse any agitation. When the working- 
men organized and gave expression to that sentiment, 
they compelled attention to the wrongs which they 
had before suffered in silence. Their organizations 
are not always wisely officered, and their expressions 
are sometimes marred by exaggeration, while their 
methods of proposed reform are occasionally 
violently revolutionary and often crude. None the 
less, the organization of their sentiment has com- 
pelled attention to it, and has set the best men of the 
country to studying the problem how to harmonize 
our industrial organization with Christian and demo- 
cratic principles. The Christian churches might well 
learn a lesson from this history. It is not necessary 
to unite them in an organic church to make their 
common faith and principles potent in national life. 
If the Evangelical Alliance can find a way to give ex- 
pression to that which is common in the beliefs of 
the Protestant churches of America, it will render an 
incalculable service in solving some of the problems 
ofour national life. We hope they will consider 
seriously Dr. Huntington’s suggestion in entering 
upon a new, and we hopea more useful, career. While 
there are some serious difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing any change in the doctrinal basis of the Alliance, 
the advantages of substituting for its present dog- 
matical basis the catholic creed of Christendom are 
so great and so evident that the proposition is 
certainly entitled to the most serious and candid 
consideration. With such an enlargement of its 
basis the Evangelical Alliance might well serve all 
the purposes of combined Christian activity called 
for by Mr. Langdon’s letter on another page. 


If the papers truthfully report Sam Jones, his 
closing words in Chicago ought not to pass unnoticed ; 
they deserve to be publicly characterized as ungen- 
tlemanly and unchristian, an illustration of a kind 
of self-conceit which is distinctively anti-Christian. 
We quote from a report in the New York ‘‘ Sun :” 

“<*T am going away,’ he said, shortly before the conclu 
sion of his mission, ‘and you people must keep on going to 
church.’ And yet he confessed that there was little in the 
way of Chicago preaching to induce them to go. ‘One of 
Dr. Barrows’s sermons,’ he went on, pointing to a grave 
Presbyterian divine at his elbow, ‘ would not draw five hun- 
dred persons. But you pay your preachers well in Chicago 
—mighty well for the kind of preaching you get.’ ”’ 

Dr. Barrows is the clergyman who told his elders in 
Chicago that he would not preach Sunday evening to 
the same elect and cultured people who had heard 
him in the morning, raised the necessary money, 
hired a large hall in the business center of the city, 
and has been preaching with great effectiveness to 
large congregations of just that churchless class 
which Sam Jones is trying also to reach. He has not 
been as widely advertised as his eccentric contem- 
porary, but we are inclined to think that he has done 
quite as much good in a more quiet way. Oompari- 
sons are never more odious than when one sets him- 
self up as a standard of comparison by which to 
judge his neighbor. 





The Rey. James M. Taylor, of Providence, Rk. I., 
has been elected President of Vassar College. ——The 
New York Senate passed the bill to annul the Broad- 
way Railway charter by a vote of 30 to 2.——-Con- 
gress has at last passed the bill for a Congressional 
library building. It is to cost about $3,000,000, and 
be capable of containing 4,000,000 books, _——Alder- 








3 
man W. H, Miller, of New York, bas been arrested 
in Florida and brought to New York. President 
Richmond, of the Broadway lailroad, bas also been 
arrested on a charge of bribiag the Aldermen 
Eleven persons were killed, and many others severely 


injured, by a railway disaster at Deerfield, Mass., last 
Wednesday night, a passenger train ou the Fitchbarg 
Railroad being thrown over an embankment two 
hundred feet high.——The Hon. John Welsh, ex 
Minister to England, died at Philadelphia on Sat 
urday. We are glad to record the dcfeat of the 
bill to increase the army. It is large enough «now 
for protection against foreign foes ; it is a great deal 
cheaper to educate the Indian than to shoot him, to 
say nothing of humanity ; and the labor riots cannot 
be prevented by a Federal army, large or little. For 
that we must rely on local law-and-order sentiment. 
——tThe Dawes bill providing for allotment of land 
to the Sioux in severalty, with their consent, and the 
subsequent opening of the Reservation to settle cent, 
already passed the Senate, has been favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee. This bill, if en 
acted and accepted by the Sioux, will open to civili- 
zation a territory almost as great as the State of 


Indiana.——The House has refused free silver coin- 
age, which Mr. Bland had promised the country ; the 
vote was 126 yeas to 163 nays—a decisive defeat. It 


also voted down a proposition for the present sus- 
pension of silver coinage by a vote of 84 yeas to 201 
nays. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PLAN. 

HERE is a kind of epical dignity about Mr. 

Gladstone’s speech, an account of which is 
given elsewhere; a dignity which arises from the 
fact that in delivering it the statesman was the 
representative of a universal political principle. 
It has been Mr. Gladstone’s good fortune to exhibit 
through his whole course a growing mastery of 
political principles. While other public men, as 
they advanced in years, have lost faith in the higher 
possibilities of human nature, Mr. Gladstone appears 
to have gained a clearer vision of the nobler side of 
life and a deeper faith in its permanence and 
ascendency. Nothing could add to the nobility of 
his present attitude, standing, as he does, almost alone 
among public men in his faith in what he believes to 
be a right principle as opposed to all merely cautious, 
prudent, or skeptical policies. He has at last learned 
what the English have been so long in learning, 
that an Irishman can only be ruled by trusting 
him. The keynote of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation 
lies in that sentence of his speech in which he de- 
clared that there are only two ways of dealing with 
the Irish: to grant them self-government ; or to 
declare that they ar» an exceptional race, a kind 
of /usus natura, and that they stand outside of 
those universal laws which govern the other races of 
the world. In other words, the Irish must either be 
treated as men, and awarded the confidence reposed 
in and held to the responsibilities which attach to 
manhood, or they must be regarded as another order 
of beings, to be governed only by beins held in 
bondage. 

Mr. Gladstone simply proposes to apply to Lreland 
the political methods which England applies to her- 
self, which she teaches in the whole range of her lit- 
erature, and in defense of which she would? s;:end her 
last dollar and sink her last ship at an hour's uotice. 
He simply proposes to give Ireland what every 
Englishman claims as matter of right ; and the most 
mysterious thing about the Irish problem has been 
the inability of England to see the plain facts of the 
situation. Professor Huxley amused himself the 
other day by sneering at Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and 
declaring that if any English public man would at- 
tempt to deal with the ‘‘ realities” of the situation he 
would find all England at his back. Professor Hux- 
ley’s undoubted scientific insight fails lamentably, as 
the insight of many another man of culture and train- 
ing has failed, in dealing with political problems. He 
distrusts the common people ; he questions the gov- 
ernment of ‘‘ average opinion.” But, as a matter of 
fact, this is the only government which has any real- 
ity in it in modern life ; all other forms are either 
survivals of earlier ages or are temporary and tenta- 
tive expedients. Thereis no reality in any political 


system which does not rest on confidence in the 
character of the individual man, and which is not 
based on the consent of the governed. This is the 
fundamental reality of the Irish question, and it is 
this reality which Mr. Gladstone has discerned and 
upon which he proposes to build a new Irish State, 
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The English mind moves slowly, but it is an in- 
tensely practical mind, and when it perceives that a 
measure is right and just it adapts itself with 
marvelous facility to something that a short time 
before was novel, if not revolutionary. The im 
mediate future of Mr. Gladstone’s. legislation is 
clouded, but the eventual adoption of bis prin- 
ciple is inevitable; the English mind will never 
return to the slough of coercion ; it will see more 
and more clearly the reality of the situation, and 
will force its public men sooner or later to the 
recognition of it. Mr. Gladstone is simply moving 
in harmony with the common movement of modern 
life. He is applying to Ireland the principle which 
has been applied to Canada ; which has always been 
applied to Scotland ; which is embodied in the emi 
nently successful political institutions of this coun- 
try; which finds a cautious but clear recognition in the 
organization of the present German Empire; which 
an empire composed of such diverse nationalities and 
faiths as the Austro-Hungarian has found to be the 
only practicable method of government. For more 
than a quarter of a century Austria has governed 
her fifteen different provinces, each representing 
ancient traditions and political customs, by the rep- 
resentative method. In the same way Hungary 
governs Croatia. The principle of federal represen- 
tation—undoubtedly the greatest contribution of 
modern society to the science of government—is 
based upon confidence in individual men, and that is 
the essence of democracy. It is, therefore, no new 
experiment which Mr. Gladstone proposes to make in 
Ireland ; it is simply an endeavor to conform the 
government of Ireland to methods which Englishmen 
themselves have done more to work out than any 
other race in the history of the world. 


THE NAKED TRUTH. 


HE ‘‘Idaho Democrat” publishes the adver- 
tisement which we reprint below. On first read- 
ing it we judged it to be either a hoax or a tem- 
perance agitator’s ingenious attempt to produce a 
temperance sensation. Bat, sending for information 
to a subscriber of The Christian Union at Boise City, 
where this advertisement appears, we are assured that 
it isa genuire advertisement of a genuine liquor 
saloon. There is a mystery about this ‘‘ naked truth ” 
advertisement which we do not pretendto solve. But 
it certainly is the truth unadorned. This is, we 
believe, the first case in which The Christian Union 
has ever published an advertisement on its editorial 
pages. And this one is published without charge : 
THE 


NAKED TRUTH 
SALOON 


Jas. N. Lawrence, 








Proprietor. 
Advertisement of an Honest Rum Seller as it 
SHOULD BE. 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: Having just opened a commo- 
dious shop for the sale of Liquid Fire, I embrace this oppor- 
tunity of informing you that 1 have commenced the business 
of making 


Drunkards, Paupers, and Beggars 


for the sober, industrious, and respectable portion of the 
community tosupport. I shall deal in Family Spirits, which 
will incite men to deeds of riot, robbery, and blood, and by 
so doing diminish the comfort, augment the expenses, and 
endanger the welfare of the community. 

I will undertake, at short notice, for a small sum, and 
with great expectations, to prepare victims for the Asylum, 
Poor Farm, Prisons, and Gallows. 

I will furnish an article which will increase fatal accidents, 
multiply the number of distressing diseases, and render 
those which are harmless incurable. 

I will dea! in drugs which will deprive some of Life, many of 
Reason, most of Property, and all of Peace, which will cause 
fathers to. become fiends, and wives widows, children or- 
phans, end all mendicants. 

I will cause many of the rising generation to grow up in 
ignorance, and prove a burden and nuisance to the nation. 

{23" I will cause mothers to forget their offspring, and 
cruelty take the place of love. 

I will sometimes even corrupt the Ministers of religion ; 
obstruct the progress of the Gospel; defile the purity of the 
church, and cause temporal, spiritual, and eternal death ; 
and if any should beso impertinent as to ask why I havethe 
audacity to bring such accumulated misery upon the people, 
my honest reply is, ‘‘ Money!’ The spirit trade is lucrative, 
and some professing Christians give it their cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

I havea license, and if I do not bring these evils upon you 
somebody else will. 

I have purchased the right to demolish the character, de- 
stroy the health, shorten the lives, and ruin the souls of 
those who choose to honor me with their custom. I pledge 





myself to do all I have herein promised. Those who wish 
any of the evils above specified brought upon themselves or 
their dearest friends are requested to meet me at my Bar, 
where | will for a few cents furnish them with the certain 
means of so doing. 

February 24, 1886. 








IN THE SECRET PLACE. 


ANY astudent, reading the Ninety-first Psalm, 
has been intellectually puzzled by its promises : 
‘* Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand ; 
but it shall not come nigh thee.” ‘‘ How is this?’ 
cries the rationalistic critic ; ‘‘do not the saints sicken 
and die? Is piety a protection from cholera? Does 
the devout man not need vaccination in time of small- 
pox ?” Aye! the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and the destruction that wasteth at noonday enter 
the homes of the godly as ef the ungodly. And 
yet it is literally true—literally if we will read both 
the promise and the fulfillment with the spiritual 
pereception—that they do not come nigh him who has 
made the Lord his habitation. Men are hurt only 
where their life is; and calamity is no calamity if it 
does not touch a vital interest. A man may live so 
low a life that a shame which would kill a more 
noble nature will not cost him an hour’s sleep ora 
temporary loss of appetite. In like manner, a man 
may live so high a life that troubles which infest and 
torment his less ennobled neighbor will not come nigh 
him. General Armstrong, the unsung hero of 
Hampton Institute, will sit at the table so absorbed 
in the conversation and in the cause to which he has 
consecrated himself, and in which he lives, that he 
does not know what is set before him, and eats it in 
entire unconsciousness whether it is well cooked or 
ill cooked ; indeed, he would scarcely know if it were 
not cooked at all; and a burnt beefsteak or muddy 
coffee, which would spoil the breakfast for a less 
absorbed enthusiast, comes not nigh him. In like 
manner, it is possible to so live in the spiritual world, 
so to make the Most High one’s refuge, so to dwell in 
the secret place of the Most High, that the troubles 
which infest the life of those whose life is in earthly 
circumstance and relation, almost literally come not 
nigh the God-sheltered spirit. He is struck, but feels 
it not ; wounded, but is oblivious. Like the wounded 
boy who brought his message to Napoleon, and then 
fell dead at his feet, he is borne up by a divine 
enthusiasm which makes him blivious of and 
impervious even to death-wounds. In the midst of 
the howling mob, clamoring with angry voices and 
closed fists for the blood of their victim, Christ stood 
unwoved, as the sunlit mountain-top by the storm 
which beats upon its base. The execrations of the 
mob, and later the anguish of the cross, truly came 
not nigh him. 


ONE STEP AT A TIME. 


E give in another column some account of a 

meeting held last week in the parlors of 
Mr. James McCreery, of New York City, to discuss 
the question of the Relations of Religion to Public 
Education. The discussion elicited a very wide 
divergence of opinion, and made nothing, perhaps, 
clear except that Protestants are radically disagreed 
upon this subject, and that it will take a consider- 
able debate of a friendly character to bring about 
any harmony of views. Meanwhile we beg to sug- 
gest that there are some principles on which all 
Christian people, and, we might almost say, all good 
citizens, could unite, and if we could agree to put 
these principles in practical operation they would 
perhaps lead to some further agreement. 

We might, in the first place, agree in teaching, if 
not a complete ethical system, at least some ethical 
lessons. Several States have already passed laws 
requiring instruction in the public schools respecting 
the physiological effect of alcohol on the human 
body ; and although it may be said that this is scien- 
tific, not moral, instruction, yet it is very certain that 
this scientific instruction would not have been pro- 
vided except for moral reasons. There is also a 
movement on foot, though how far it has achieved 
any practical results we do not know, for giving 
some systematic instruction respecting humanity to 
animals. We hardly think that either Mr. Ingersoll 
on the one side, or Father Preston on the other, 
would object to teaching the children in our public 
schools more systematically ethical laws; as, for 
example, those principles embodied in the last six of 











the Ten Commandments, or those contained in the 
last twelve verses of the twelfth chapter of Romans, 
or those expounded by Obrist in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; nor would it be necessary for this purpose 
to employ either the Ten Commandments, the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, or the Sermon on the Mount as a 
text-book, or to inculcate or affirm the divine revela- 
tion or authority of the Scriptures. Society is held 
together by great moral laws, and it is just as essen- 
tial to successful living and to citizenship that the 
student should understand the nature and applica- 
tion of these laws as that he should understand the 
rules of mathematics or the laws of nature. 

It would be more difficult, perhaps, but it would 
also be more important, to secure as teachers in our 
public schools men and women who distinctly put 
before themselves as their purpose in teaching, not 
merely nor mainly a certain amount of text-book 
instruction, but the formation of good character. It 
is not necessary for School Boards to wait for an act 
of Legislature or of Oongress The best men in each 
community can be ready to serve on the School 
Board, and the School Board in every community 
can look to it that the principal of the school is a 
man of unblemished character himself, and one 
whose precept and example will tend to the develop- 
ment of unblemished character in others. We recall 
as we write one district in which the school has been 
revolutionized, and the character of the youth very 
materia!ly changed, without any radical change in 
the curriculum and without any text-book instruc- 
tion in morals, simply by a change of instructors. 

These two movements would not accomplish all 
for the public school systems that needs to be accom- 
plished, but they would be first steps; they would 
be steps which the community would with substantial 
unanimity agree to ; and, once taken, it would then 
be time to consider to what next step they logically 
and necessarily lead, if indeed they lead to anything 
further. 


TO WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


EAD the story of the lives of other wives and 
mothers in another column. Read what your 
sisters are doing for a livelihood ; what they are sub. 
jected to; what deprivations they are suffering ; 
what pittance they receive. God made sunlight free. 
But your sisters live where a ray of sunlight rarely 
greets the half-blinded eyes. God made the air free, 
and every night millions of leaves drink in the poi- 
son we exhale, and every day breathe forth fresh 
fountains of vitality. But your sisters live where no 
green tree greets the eye with its refreshing, and 
where poison exhaled by the lungs is inhaled again, 
and every breath has disease and death in it. The 
tenement-house workers are women, with hearts of 
love and brains capable of thought, whose brains are 
clogged and whose hearts are now suffocated, now 
breaking. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
What heartsickness hides itself beneath those tower- 
ing roofs and in those human ant-hills which we call 
tenement-houses! The world needs another Canon 
Kingsley to write another ‘‘ Alton Locke,” another 
Hood to sing again the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 
‘* With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ ”” 

And she is still singing it ; in Christian New York, 
within the sound of church chimes, whose music is 
to her only a knell of buried hopes, or a call to bit- 
terest resentments or to cruelest recollections. 

‘And when ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear. . . . Learn to do well ; seek 
judgment ; righten the oppressed ; judge the father- 
less ; plead for the widow.” 

‘* Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Wives, mothers, fathers, brethren! turn and read 
the colorless and unexaggerated picture of the Tene- 
ment-House Workers given in another column, and 
then read these words of Isaiah, these warnings of 
James, and then—think! Into our undergarments 
are stitched blood and tears ; and we know it not. 
When guerrillas in Texas fire on a railroad train, 
when the roughs in East St. Louis fire on th» un- 
armed women and children, our blood grows hotte 
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and our hearts beat quicker with holy wrath. But 
the bullet which brings quick death is merciful be- 
side the poisoned air and sunless room and ill-paid 
toil which sentence to a lingering death—death of 
mind and heart, of thought and hope, of soul and 
spirit, from which an all too tardy death of body 
brings at length a welcome release. 

Thou shalt not kill. That is still the law of God. 
And in spite of it, modern civilization, so called 
Christian civilization, is killing women and children, 
by a lingering death, in the midst of wealth and 
plenty. How long, O Lord, how long ? 








A HISTORIC SPEECH. 


HE scenes attending the introduction of the Home 
Rule bill for Ireland in the House of Commons on 
Thursday of last week will probably be regarded here- 
afteras a kind of apotheosis of Mr. Gladstone. That 
memorable day was, in all probability, the culminating 
point of his long and noble career, asthe address at 
the University of Edinburgh was the climax of the life 
of Carlyle. Ever since the recent election political 
interest has become deeper and more intense day by 
day, and for several weeks previous to last Thursday 
the anxflety and suspense had become well-nigh intolera- 
ble. There was but one man who seemed to have a 
consistent and {ntelligible view of the s{tuation ; and, so 
faras the people at large were concerned, that man’s lip 
were sealed. After years of unpopular agitation, during 
which the political feeling toward the Irish had often 
become one of positive hatred, the English people saw 
their Premier deferring all other questions to the Irish 
question, and treating it, for the first time in their history, 
not from the standpoint of England, but largely from 
the standpoint of Ireland. They read from day to 
day the reports of the falling away of his friends and 
the dissensions in his Cabinet. They saw that the Con- 
servatives had no policy of their own ; they were struck 
by the silence and restraint of the Irish members. It was 
under such circumstances that the day broke clear and 
beautiful on Thursday last. The chamber of the House 
of Commons was opened before daybreak in order 
that the first comers of the 670 members of the House 
should have their choice of the 440 seats. At half-past 
five the members began to arrive, and at an early hour 
the eighty-six members of the Irish party had secured a 
compact section of the best seats, in order that they 
might use their combined power of cheering in the 
most effective manner. Although the session was not 
to open nati! four o’clock, by noon every place in the 
House was taken Among those present in the Peers’ 
Gallery were the Prince of Wales and other members 
of the Royal family, many leading noblemen, and 
every forelgn embassador aud minister. 

The momentous day found Mr. Gladstone in the best 
physical and mental condition. Early in the morning 
he transacted the usual business of his office, but declined 
to see all visitors, save one or two, and before going to 
the House of Commons took a drive through St. James’s 
Park to refresh himself. Shortly after four he rode 
with Mrs. Gladstone in an open carriage to the Parlfa- 
ment buildings. It is a long time since such a popular 
demonstration has been seen in London. The reception 
accorded Lord Beaconsfield when he returned from Ber- 
lin fell far below it in spontaneity and earn:stness of 
popular feeling, while no welcome accorded to the Queen 
could compare with itin enthuslasm. It was a royal 
progress. The streets were blocked during the whole 
journey with an immense multitude, and the passage of 
the carriage was accompanied by one long, continuous 
cheer, the sound of which announced long before his 
coming the approach of the Prime Minister to the 
crowded House of Commons, It was with difficulty 
that the police were able to clear a passage for the 
carriage, and more than once the Premler was in immi- 
nent danger of being overturned. When he entered the 
House the entire body of Liberals and Irishmen rose and 
cheered themselves hoarse, with waving of hats and every 
other expression of enthusiasm. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
to be much touched and greatly surprised by the 
warmth of his reception, and at the beginning of his 
speech, which followed almost immediately upon his 
appearance in the House, his manner indicated an 
unusual agitaticn. His voice was at first husky and 
weak, and those who did not know his remarkable 
power began to fear that he would be unequal to the 
effort ; but all these indications of exhaustion speedily 
passed away ; his voice recovered its marvelous flext- 

- bility and musical quality, and its bell-like quality of 
sound was carried as of old into the remotest parts of 
the House, and out into the corridors. The speech 
lasted about three hours and a half, and for statesman- 
Hke breadth of view, for dispassionate temper, for clear- 
ness of statement, is universally regarded as the greatest 
triumph of Mr. Gladstone’s long career. 

The great length of the epeech makes it impossible to 
reprint it with any approach to completeness ; one or 
two passages will indicate its quality, and a brief sum- 





mary will give an outline of Lis scheme. 
Mr. Gladstone said : 


“T could wish that it had been possible to expound to the 
House the whole policy and intentions of the Government 
with reference to Ireland. Although the questions of reform 
in the tenure of land and Irish government are so closely 
and inseparably connected, it is yet impossible to undertake 
the task of elucidating both questions together. I do not 
know of any previous task laid upon me involving so diver- 
sified an exposition. In contemplating the magnitude of 
this task I am filled with painful mistrust; but that mis- 
trust is absorbed in a feeling of the responsibility that will 
be upon me if I should fail to bring home to the public mind 
the magnitude and the various aspects of the question. 

‘“We shouid no longer fence or skirmish with this ques- 
tion. We should come to close quarters with it. We should 
get at the root of it. We should take means not merely 
intended for the wants of to-day or to-morrow, but should 
look into the distant future. We have arrived at a stage in 
our political transactions with Ireland when the two roads 
part one from the other, not soon, probably, to meet again. 
The time is come when it is incumbent on the duty and the 
honor of Parliament to come to some decisive resolution on 
this matter. Our intention is, therefore, to propose to the 
Commons that which, if happily accepted, will, we think, 
liberate Parliament from the restraints under which of late 
years it has ineffectnally struggled to perform the business 
of the country, and will restore British legislation to its 
natural, ancient, unimpeded course, and above all, establish 
harmonious relations between Great Britain and Ireland on 
a footing of those free institutions to which Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen alike are unalterably attached.” 


Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to outline, with his 
usual comprehensiveness, skill, and clearness, the gen- 
eral features of the proposed legis'ation for Ireland. 
Those members of the House who could recall his 
famous efforts in the exposition of intricate legislative 
measures were able to detect no sign of failure of power 
in the marvelous old man. Long after the House had 
become weary of attempting to master the scheme, and 
had given itself up to the pleasure of the Premier's 
oratory, he was going on from point to point with the 
most perfect ease and freshness, as if explaining the 
simplest possibleproblem. Briefly stated, Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to withdraw the Irish members from the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and to constitute an Irish Parliament at 
Dublin, to be made up of two houses, and to discharge 
all the functions of government for Ireland, except in 
those matters which relate to the crown, to the army, 
the navy, tbe organization of the militia, and the forelgn 
and colonial relations. This keeps the control of impe- 
rial interests, as well as of trade, navigation, coinage, 
and the post-office, in the hands of the English Parlia- 
ment. The Upper House of the new Irish Parliament 
is to be composed of the twenty-eight representative 
peers now in the English House of Lords, with the 
addition of seventy-five representatives to be elected by 
the Irish people, the qualification for the exercise of 
this special franchise to be a property one. The Lower 
House of the Irish Parliament is to be composed of the 
present one hundred and one Irish members of the 
English House of Commons, with the addition of one 
hundred and five members to be specially elected. The 
Viceroy is to stand outside of party politics, and to re- 
tain his office without reference to changes in the Eng- 
lish Government ; the religious disability which now 
excludes Roman Catholics to be removed. Ireland is to 
be taxed for imperial expenses in the proportion of one 
to fourteen, and the income from excise and customs 
duties paid by Ireland to the English Government is to 
be used for the benefit of Ireland. 

In closing, Mr. Gladstone paid a tribute to Irish 
patriotism, declaring that the only way to deal with 
Ireland was either to grant her the right of self. 
government now claimed by the civilized peoples, or to 
declare that Irishmen are an exception to the universal 
rules which govern the rest of the world, and that jus- 
tice, common sense, moderation, and national prosperity 
have no meaning for them. He repudiated the latter 
view, and declared that the Irishman is as capable of 
loyalty as any other man, and if this loyalty has been 
checked it is because the laws by which he has been 
governed have been made for him and not by him. He 
sald in conclusion : 

““T ask the House to stay the waste of the public treasure 
under the present system of government and administration 
in Ireland, which is not waste only, but waste which 
demoralizes while it exhausts. I ask them to show to 
Europe and America that we, too, can face the political 
problems which America had to face twenty years ago, and 
which many countries in Europe have been called on to face 
and have not feared to deal with. I ask that we shall prac- 
tice as we have very often preached, and that in our own 
case we should be firm and fearless in applying the 
doctrines we have often inculcated on others, that the con- 
cession of local self-government is not the way to sap and 
impair, but to strengthen and consolidate, unity. I ask that 
we should learn to rely less on mere stipulations, and more 
on those better stipulations written on the heart and mind 
of man. I ask that we should apply to Ireland the happy 
experience we have gained in England and Scotland, where 
a course of generations has now taught us, not as a dream 
or a theory, but as a matter of practice and of life, that the 
best and surest foundation we can find to build on is the 
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foundation afforded by the affections and corvictions and 
will of man, and that it is thus, by the decree of the 
Almighty, that, far more than by any other method, we 
may be enabled to secure at once the social happiness, the 
power, and the permanence of the Empire.” 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE last exercises conducted here by the Southern 

evangelists were in many respects the best of the 
very remarkable services now brought to a close. THere 
was some doubt as to the wisdom of Inviting Messrs. 
Jones and Small to visit this city. Very many earnest 
Christians were unable to accord these brethren their 
full sympathy at the end of their first week’s labors. 
Now there are few who do not indorse Sam Jones and 
nis straightforward way of preaching the Gospzl, and 
the habit he has of giving hard hits at the shams and 
{nsincerities of church meinbers. It is possible that in 
some things the evangelists may have been a little indis- 
creet. At times their language has been exaggerated. 
They may have been a little too sweeping and indis- 
criminate in their condemnation of the amusements and 
pleasures which professed Christians not infrequently 
seek ; but that there is any insincerity in the men who 
have thus rebuked pride, selfishness, the love of the 
world, their giving un of the use of tobacco—a lifelong 
habit—makxes {t difficult to believe. The spirit of the 
men is admirable. Their bearing is that of men who 
feel that they are called of God to a great mission, and 
who are bending all their energies to its accomplish- 
ment. Their presence with us for five weeks has been a 
blessing of incalculable value. After a brief rest 
Messrs. Jones and Small will conduct a week’s meetings 
at Columbus, Miss. They will then give a month to 
Baltimore, and later in the season visit Ind{anapolis. 
In the fall it is expected that they will return to Chi- 
cago and begin a series of meetings on the West Side, 
and continue them through the winter and spring. 

It is not easy to arrive at the exact number of conver- 
sions resulting from the Rink services. The harvest at 
the later meetings was much larger than at the earlier. 
Nor is the value of the meetings to be estimated simply 
by the number of reported conversions. Multitudes of 
Christian people have been quickened in their spiritual 
life. They have been brought to accept a higher stand- 
ard of Christian duty. The meanness of sin has been 
exposed with a clearness and boldness and an emphasis 
which has attracted universal attention. Men have been 
urged to enter upon a Christian life by an appeal to 
their better instincts, and by arguments to which there 
is no reply. The discourses of these brethren, falth- 
fully reported in our dally press, have been read in 
every city and village in the Northwest; and in many 
instances the reading of these reports has been followed 
by a revival of religion, and a revival of which the most 
marked feature is a deep conviction of sin. 

The expenses of the meetings, necessarily large—each 
of the evangelists received « little over $2.000—have 
been defrayed by a collection taken at every service, 
and by an appeal to friends in the various South Side 
churches. The present week the services have been 
continued in Plymouth Church, and with gratifying 
results, The South Side pastors and the Executive 
Committee for the Jones meeting, of which J. 8. Smith- 
son, Esq., is the efficient Cnairman, have voted with 
entire unanimity to invite Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
to come and take up the work at its present stage, and 
gather in the harvest which seems to be so nearly ripe. 
It is but honest to add that their coming would bring 
{ato line and service several prominent clergymen who 
have stood aloof from Mr, Jones, and satisfy a large ele 
ment in the churches which could not endure the meth 
ods or the language of the Southern evangelists, but 
which nevertheless did not antagonize them or their 
work. Then, too, it seems desirable that the side of the 
Gospel which Mr. Moody presents so earnestly, the gos- 
pel of grace, apart from the works of men, should now 
beemphasized. Sunday afternoon and evening the Rink 
was packed to suffocation. Thousands of persons were 
unable to get in, or even to approach the building on the 
sidewalk, The evangelists were at theie best. In the 
morning Mr, Jones preached for Dr. Goodwin, whose 
pulpit was filled in the evening by Mr. Small. This 
was the only appearance of the evangelists on the West 
Side. Itneed not be said that they had a crowd, or that 
the crowd was greatly interested in both speakers. 





Mr. Beecher will lecture at the Rink Saturday night 
on ‘‘ The Reign of the Commoa Peopie,” and on Monday 
night will speak in the Centenary Church (Methodist) on 
“ Conscience.” He will be sure of full houses. Friday 
evening the Rev. Joseph Cook gave his lecture on the 
“ Certaintles of Religion,” at the Union Park Church. 
The press give but meager reports of his lecture, prob 


Friday afternoon the members of the Loyal Legion 
gave a reception and a dinner at Kingsley’s to Generals 
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Sheridan, Schofield, and Terry. General W. E. Strong 


presided. The entertalnament was sumptuous, and the 
speeches were up to the standard of such occasions. 
General Sheridan has always been a favorite in Chicago ; 
and, while a hearty welcome is accorded to General 
Terry, it cannot be denied that the removal of General 
Schofield is greatly regretted. 

Sadder and sadder are the reports from the strikes in 
the Southwest. By this time it ought to be evident to 
ni] that some new method of adjusting the disagreements 
between laborers and the emp'oyers of labor must be 
sought. It fs difficult to see how the present strike can 
be justified, or how the wanton destruction of property 
and the intimidation of those who desire to work can be 
defended. On the other hand, there isa feeling that labor 
has been oppressed and fortunes made out of the poor 
man's necessities by those who have not given an equiv- 
alent forthem. The rlot and murder at East St. Louis 
Friday afternoon, and the necessity of calling out the 
militia to quell the disturbance, may have the effcct of 
compelling a study of this labor question which will 
lead to its settlement. With us it hardly less important 
than the Irish question in Great Britain. 








The elections Tuesday passed off quietly, with large 
Republican gains. With as favorable returns next year 
the Council will be freed from'what is called ‘‘ the bum- 
mer element” and ‘‘the rule of the gang.” The'result is 
due entirely to the new election law, which requires reg- 
istration on the part of all who vote, and small voting 
precincts. In the town of Lake, which contains the 
stockyards, ‘‘ the gang” was entirely defeated. 








We are glad to record the announcement that Professor 
Boyesen's eminently successful lectures at Columbia College 
are to be followed by two lectures on ** Education as a 
Science,’ by Dec. Nicholas Murray Batler, on the 17th and 
24th of the present month. It is to be hoped that these two 
courses of lectures are the beginnings of something perma- 
nevt in this direction ou the part of Columbia College. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
T is no longer posstble or desirable to conceal the fact 
that between the President and the majority of his 
party In Congress an actual breach has been opened, 
not only on public questions, but also involving personal 
relations. His silver policy is vigorously denounced in 
both branches ; open attacks on his Civil Service Reform 
ideas have been made; he ts charged with infidelity to 
the men who elected him, and his recommendations are 
met with sneers. So far as great public questions are 
concerned, he can hardly be said to have a party in 
Congress in sympathy with bis views. But now the 
estrangement is going further. His refusal to divide 
the patronage so angered the Democratic Congressmen 
that numbers of them have stopped going to the White 
House. They say they are not welcomed ; aresnubbed ; 
and, hereaft<r, propose to treat him as the stalwart 
Republicans did Mr. Hayes. Among the men who 
thus actare Morrison, Bland, Reagan, and other leaders. 
Carlisle is the only one of any importance from the 
West who Is on thoroughly good terms with the Presf- 
dent, and he makes no concealment of his chagrin at 
the turn sffairs have taken. He is nervous and uneasy 
over the outlook. The whole present fuss is over the 
offices. 

For example, Mr. Morrison went up to the White 
House te recommend a friend for a consulship. The 
President was not inclined to appoint him. Mr. Morri- 
son insisted. Mr. Cleveland refused. ‘‘I have prom- 
ised that he shall have ft,” said the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, ‘‘for he has walted here 
nearly a year.” ‘‘ That is just the kind of a man,” was 
the reply, ‘‘that I do not intend to appoint, and I will 
not do it.” Mr. Morrison has not been at the White 
House since. The Democrats talk over such cases as 
this at the Capitol, convince themselves, as Bennett, 
of North Carolinia, said the other day in a debate, that 
they are not receiving the ‘‘ legitimate results” of their 
victory, and then begin to sulk and carry on in a way 
to give the Republicans a fair prospect of carrying the 
next House. Mr. Cleveland will not care if they do, 
for he isthoroughly tired of the way the Administra- 
tion has been treated in Congress, and makes no secret 
of saying eo. This breach between him and the men 
who ought to be his best friends will grow instead of 
lessen, and, whatever people may say, it is the result of 
his refusal to distribute the offices fast enough. 

The Democratic managers are really thinking of meet- 
ing the immense prospective drafts on the Tressury for 
increased pensions by levying a special tax. Some 
weeks ago I outlined the magnitude of the #:11.:8 likely 
to be called for in this direction for the readui« of The 
Christian Union. The House has already pxssed the 
Mexican Pension bill, and the Senate will probably 
amend it by adding the Arrearages bill. It is not impos- 
sible that it may then pass. The Southern and free- 





trade idea is that this drain should be met by a levy 
which wi!] affect mainly the Eastern and Middle States 
—the capitalist section, as they delight to call it. Mr. 
Morrison’s idea {s to revive the odious income tax, while 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, has hit upon the {dea of 
taxing corporations. Their excuse {s that the North re- 
ceives nearly all the money paid out for pensions, and 
therefore the money to meet them should come from 
that section. 

This is a rather narrow view to take of the question, 
one is tempted to say, but it is strictly in line with the 
reasons of many Southern men for their support of the 
Education bill. They say, in effect, that the South fs 
poor, and the expenditure of this great sum will be of 
great benefit to thefr section, regardless of the educa- 
tional issue. The South, I suppose, is very poor, but 
its representatives are rather ioo zealously after the old 
flag with an appropriation thrown in. Only this week 
an appropriation was reported to give $150,000 to the 
Alabama flood sufferers—a charity whose parallel was 
never suggested in the North. Then the River and 
Harbor bill this winter fs especially favorable to the 
South. Nor does there seem to be any feeling of re- 
sponsibility. Over a million dollars were, two years 
ago, ‘‘loaned” to the New Orleans Exposition. Her 
leading citizens gave bonds that the money should be 
repaid. It never has been. Nor has any account ap- 
peared of the expenditure. None will. It is an open 
secret that the money was wasted in channels never in- 
tended for it to reach. There was some talk of an 
investigation, but {t has ceased. Good will and a desire 
not to open the sore have hushed the matter up. The 
Southerners are not averse to getting out of the Treasury 
all that they can, but they are beginning to strenuously 
object to the pensions burden, which is too big a bug- 
bear to be easily kept down. 

A Republican Senator of high standing, in talking 
over the situation the other evening, used this language : 
‘*T am afraid that weshall carry the next House of 
Representatives—for in a political view we shall fare 
best if the Democrats keep control there. If they do, 
we shall be in a position to elect the next President. 
Our next convention will be made up of three sections— 
a great crowd of Blaine men, a less compact and smaller 
body of Logan’s adherents, and a still smaller delega- 
tion of sober men without especial candidates, only 
anxious to nominate a man, be he Evarts, Allison, 
Sherman, or Foraker, who can unile the party and 
carry New York. It is to be the old fight against Mr. 
Blaine, and I must say, though opposed to him, that 
his chances were never better than now. What we are 
waiting for is for some man to develop a strength and 
character in the next two yeare which will put him to 
the front and give usaleader. Chauncey M. Depew, of 
the New York Central Railroad, said, at Mr. Evarts’s 
dinner party the other evening, that Governor Hill will 
be nominated by the Democrats. I am rather inclined 
to think he may be right. If he and Blaine should be 
put in the field, an independent ticket would be run; 
that would hurt us more than it would the Democrats.” 

It will do no harm for the people who are opposed to 
the Mormon hierarchy to watch affairs in that direc- 
von. The removal of Governor Murray at the instance 
of the Mormons, and the appointment of Mr. West, of 
Kentucky, as Governor of Utah, is not an altogether 
satisfactory proceeding, when it is known that Secretary 
Lamar brought it about, and he makes no concealment of 
his opinion that the Mormons have been unfairly treated 
and persecuted by the Federal authorities. The Latter- 
Day Saints have able attorneys and strong friends in 
Washington, who are beginning to make themselves 
felt. 

Before this Jetter is in type, Congress will have passed 
the bill to build a Congressional library. It is to be in 
the square east of the Capitol grounds, of stone and 
fron, covering four and a half acres, and capable of 
shelving some three million volumes. Nearly three 
years will elapse before it can be occupied, but the 
problem of a place for our great national library is now 
practically solved. Only a working library of 50,000 
volumes will be kept in the Capitol, but the new 
structure will be only one block away, across the lawn, 
and will be a much more pleasing neighbor to the Capitol 
than the dingy houses which now face it from that 
direction. The next institution to be moved out to en- 
joy a building of its own will be the Supreme Court, 
which occupies room that the Senate needs badly in 
order to supply an elegant private room to each of its 
members. 

Society is even more quiet than usual for Lent, and even 
the charity entertaiuments set down for the next few 
weeks do not promise greatresults. Mrs, Whitney gave 
up her party for the benefit of the newsboys because of 
the death of a relative, but I am told that otherwise it 
promised to be a failure. Of the hundreds of people 
who thronged her parlors during the winter not as many 
score could be found to take a charity ticket at $5. 
The reason given by many was that $5 looks larger 
now than it did three months ago. Indeed, there is a 
general impression here that money will be harder to 





get for some time, and the disposition is prevalent to 
retrench a little. Perhaps this is not the cause of Lent 
being so quiet; but, ina place like this, money has much 
to do with brillfancy, and, besides, there is a feeling of 
discomfort based upon various unpleasant features in 
offictal life. Death, investigations, sickness, scandal, 
follow one so fast upon the other that the winter is 
burdened with an accumulation of untoward events 
which certainly leave their shadows behind, even if they 
were not cast before. 

The new Church of the Covenant has at last found a 
pastor in the Rev. Dr, Hamlin, the present eloquent 
pastor of the Mount Auburn Presbyterfan Church at 
Cincinnati. He is about thirty-elght years of age, and 
comes here under the most flattering auspices. 

Mr. Cleveland, since Secretary Manning’s illness, has 
taken more time out-of-doors than has been his habit, 
and will spend a longer vacation away from Washing- 
ton this summer than he did a year ago. He is to be 
invited to go on to Harvard this summer to receive the 
honorary degree of LL.D., and intends to go if Congress 
is not just then in the breaking-up stage. 

Our building boom is subsiding somewhat, as all the 
mechanics have agreed to demand after May 1 that 
eight hours shall be the limit of a day’s work. To this 
the contractors say they will be unable to accede. As 
bouse-building is the chief industry of the city, our 
labor troubles promise to excite a local interest and 
retard to an extent the development of the city. 

EMERSON, 








AN HOUR WITH AN OLD SCOTCH 
DIARY. 


By A1LicE CHADBOURNE. 


HE old journal from which I have taken the fol- 
lowing extracts was written by James Ramsay, 
a young Scotchman of Edinburgh, educated In the high 
school and college of that city, and a fellow-apprentice 
cf Walter Scottin the chamber of his father, Walter 
Scott, Sen., who was a writer to the ‘ Signet.” During 
this apprenticeship—a period of five years—he was an 
inmate of the Scott family of Georg«’s Square, and was 
in datly and hourly intercourse with young Walter, little 
dreaming that his companion was destined a few years 
later to charm the whole world with his genius, and use 
tosuch good purpose the wealth and romance and legend 
which he was busily storing up in these early days, that 
seemed, to the more practical James, to be too idly 
spent. 

This old dlary is continued through a period of about 
a decade. Its first date is November 6, 1787, and, at the 
time of the first entry given below—an account of an 
old-time fishing excurston, in which we catch glimpses of 
Walter Scott as an angler—the future novelist was only 
a lad of eighteen. 

The term ‘‘ Guardian,” made use of by the diarist, {s 
the pet name he generally applies to his journal. 

“ May 17, 1789, 

**T was one in a very curious fishing expedition some 
time ago. As, however, nelther Fergusson, Napler, nor 
Kennedy [three of the most intimate friends of young 
Ramsay] was of the party, very little happened of a 
particular kind, which can in any way be interesting to 
you, Guardian. At the same time, as my companions 
were a Mr. Abercrombie, a Mr. Clark, Jock Irving, and 
Walter Scott, young men who all mean to settle in Scot- 
land, I shall amuse myself by attempting to sketch the 
leading traits of their characters. 

‘* Abercrombie is the son of General Abercrombie, and, 
I am told, is heir to a very large fortune, a circumstance 
which has been concealed from him to prevent his ac- 
quiring those ideas which the hopes of a great fortune 
are too apt to inspire. His father has succeeded in his 
desire ; for, though his son ve now about nineteen, he is 
as fond of moderation, and pays as much deference to 
ability, as if he were to depend on his own abilities for 
ease and comfort. He seems possessed of more than 
common powers, is affable to his inferiors, fond of 
amusement, remarkably modest, warm-hearted, and fond 
of sociality. 

“Clark is the second son, I believe, of Mr. Clark of 
Edinburgh. His person isthin, though well made. His 
face, upon the whole, is sharp as a needle; his nose is 
quite pointed and not large ; he has a pair of small blue 
eyes, which are very keen ; a low forehead, or rather a 
short one ; his chin is sharp and a very little turned, 
which naturally makes his jaws rather long and some- 
thing square. Clark’s mind seems quite fitted for its 
corporeal habitation—keen, singular, and quick. He has 
much cleverness ; {s moderate, almost to excess ; makes, 
I doubt not, a worthy and sincere friend, and seems 
qualified for independence in a high degree. His wit is 
of a peculfar kind. His common observations are all of 
& kind that diverts men more than the most brilliant say- 
ings of other people. 

‘Irving is something like Clark, but seemsa less marked 
character in every respect. He is distant, from reserve. 
You look at Jock with indifference. He sits in thesoc!- 
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ety without any particular acquaintance, and perhaps 
rises to say something pithy and short. Clark is rather 
disliked at first. Irving has honesty, sincerity, modera- 
tion, and friendship in as great a degree perhaps as 
Clark, but wants his singularity and his wit. When 
Clark and a man he likes meet they are inseparable. 
Jock Irving, again, isa kind of sheet anchor, to be used 
only in danger. 

‘‘T am apt to believe that one may be able to do more 
justice to a character on 8 moderate than on a very in- 
timate acquaintance. Walter Scott is the only man I 
have been long intimate with—as we work in the same 
chamber—without taking a liking to ; or, perhaps, is the 
only difficult character I have been much known to. 
His actions proceed, at different times, from such differ- 
ent apparent motives, that I have never yet been able, in 
the space of three years, to form any rule by which I could 
draw his character. Townshend was uniform ; Fergus- 
son, Napier, Kennedy, and Greenlaw are uniform, in 
acting on the best principles. They never transgress 
certain established laws. Walter Scott, so far as I can 
find, doesnot. I shall therefore introduce him to you, 
Guardian, some day, with his whole family.” 

After this description of his assoclates young Rameay 
goes on to tell us of the excursion, for which Walter 
Scott seems to have been fitted out with a new fishing 
reel and rod, which, however, do not seem to bring him 
very good luck. 

‘“‘ We set out on our journey a little before five in the 
morning, Clark alone being provided with a small flask 
of brandy and two slices of cold tongue. We were out 
of’ town about ten miles, at a place they call Howgate, 
before eight. Even Walter Scott, who was lame, and 
who had been left behind with Irving, had come up by 
that time. After making a hearty breakfast on tea, 
butter, bread, and eggs, we set out in search of the 
water !n which we were to fish. Clark and Irving, 
after fishing for some time, set out to see the loch 
whence the burn flowed. Walter Scott fished for alittle 
while longer, and then limped away. With his stick in 
one hand and rod in the other, he set out after them. 

‘‘Abercrombie started for fishing down the water. 
Your humble servant struck up a small burn that flowed 
into the large one. About two o'clock Abercrombie 
returned, saying he thought we were all lost. Before 
this time, after tracing Waiter Scott over many a brown- 
clad heath and many a distant hill, I had at lest lost 
him. Clark and Irving had been long vanished. Clark 
had very kindly given me half of his tongue, which was 
now more delicious than ever, and which Abercrombie 
and I swallowed most eagerly, taking time, however, to 
rest ourselves and to eat with all decency. Having fin- 
ished our repast, with a sheet of brown paper for a 
tablecloth, we again began to fish down the stream, 
when, lo! our travelers appeared. Clark, who led the 
company, as the day was very warm, had thrown off 
his coat and tied it by the middle with a silk handker- 
chief, by means of which he had slung it over his 
shoulder. Jock Irving was quite in statu quo, having 
taken it soberly and quietly. Walter, who had the rear, 
at a slow and long pace, was rather ‘male grugons,’ 
according to a phrase of hisown. Clark came up, hold- 
ing by the tail the only fish he had caught, and declar- 

ing that it was more than half roasted. Being iaformed 
that I had got more than two dozen, they began to fish 
very keenly, observing that a sight of the loch was worth 
all the fish in the world. 

“Poor Scott had no consolation. They had overtaken 
him, on their return, about half way; neither he nor 
Irving had got anything at all. Besides, Scott had a new 
rod and a pirne, which, in all, had cost him seventeen 
shillings. He and I fished down very near ong another, 
during which time he often told me he had felt fine trout 
in that stream. If I would fish cautiously I would be 
sure to find it; hopping at the same time with all 
expedition to the next good place, his stick pushed, 
in the manner of a broadsword, through the flap of his 
breeches pocket. We soon came to the place from 
which we had set out, and thenoe, after tying up our 
tackling, began to think of our dinner, which John 
Irving was dispatched to hasten. Jock, declaring he 
would walk to town with any of us, set out so nimbly 
we soon Jost sight of him. We, endeavoring to trace 
the same road we had come, went walking on, like 
mariners without a compass, all protesting that a differ- 
ent road was the right one. At last we came to a toler- 
able height, which Scott said we ought to go over in place 
of going round. We endeavored to persuade him of the 
contrary, but to no purpose. Away he mounted. We 
were no sooner got to the other side than we found we 
were 4 mile and a half further east than we should have 
been. Now, as Scott’s route when he mounted the hill 
was in a due east, while ours was in a north direction, it 
was evident he was going farther than any of us from 
the road. We all conjectured be would not stop till he 
found himself on the road to Edinburgh. 

‘* About an hour after we were all safe [pn the Howgate 
inn, we heard him on the stair, with no small pleasure. 
We then got supper, after which we went, with our 
elothes on, t the dirtiest of beds I ever saw in my life, 





There was no alternative but sleeping ona floor without 
acarpet. We were lucky in a good sleep, however, and 
were perfectly refreshed and ready to set out for town 
next morning. Abercrombie and I came in about 
twelve. Clark, Irving, and Scott fished upa river on 
the road till they came to the town of P——, where they 
spent that night and came to town the next day before 
dinner.” 

Here fs a little story of a picture, which paints in 
vivid colors the differing traits that distinguish human 
nature {in all ages and in all climes : 

‘“My friend, Tom Burns, recommended me to a Mr. 
Ruddiman. He has since furnished me with a very fine 
painting of little Fan to send to Gilbert [an older brother 
of the diarist]. This young gentleman has a fine genius. 
He has been in Holland with the Scottish brigade, and 
is now perfectly idle. He takes likenesses, and has 
drawn some most beautiful fancy pictures in erayons. 
I had gone oftener than once to see them, and a thought 
struck me that one of them—a lady with a child in her 
arms—was a wonderful likeness of Mrs. John Hay, a 
sister of the beautiful Lady MacLeod. I wished exceed- 
ingly to serve Ruddiman, but I knew neither Mr. Hay nor 
his wife. The thought came to me to send him the infor. 
mation unsigned, on a card, assuring him at the same 
time that the information came not'from the young man 
himself. I did so in full hope that, as Mr. Hay is fond 
of his wife, the thing might turn out well for Ruddiman 
if the likeness that struck me were just. Mr. Hay 
might take a fancy to Ruddiman; might wish to en- 
courage genius and reward unobserved abilities ; and, 
the thing happening too ina kind of uncommon way, 
would, I thought, please and interest him more. 

‘*Giving, then, my unsigned letter, with some half- 
pence, toachairman I did not know, and whoconsequent- 
ly did not know me, I left matters to the direction of 
Madame Chance, waiting, afterward, with impatience to 
see Ruddiman and to inquire about the result. I did 
see him. He told me that a Mr. Hay and Sir William 
Forbes had called and seen the paintings in his absence, 
desiring him to send the picture and to name bis price. 
When the picture came to Mr. Hay’s hands it appeared 
that all the price Ruddiman had set on it was two 
guineas, including the price of an elegant gilt frame. 
For this Mr. Hay requested Ruddiman to send a receipt, 
when he would receive the money. 

‘“* Poor Ruddiman’s delicacy was vastly hurt at being 
thus treated, as if he had been so mean a fellow as to 
ask payment more than once. He had almost deter 
mined to let Hay keep the money and the picture, and 
be done with him ; but a friend told him it was neces- 
sary to deal on their own terms with men of business. 
After he had called more than once, he at last saw Mr. 
Hay, and received neither more nor less than his two 
guineas. Mr. Hay could not help observing that it 
was a great deal too little, and yet his meanness could 
think of giving no more, because a gentleman had not 
asked it. 

‘“* How strangely does fortune dispose of her bounty 
in this world, giving it sometimes to those who hardly 
know how to spend it, while too often genius, delicacy, 
and taste pine away in solitude, want, and misery !” 


IDA LEWIS. 
By ArNoLv B. JOHNSON, 
IKE her father and, after his death, her mother, 
Ida Lewis was keeper of the lighthouse on Lime 
Rock, in the harbor of Newport, R. I. The rock, which 
has a surface of less than fifty square feet, is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the city, but is so exposed that it 
is difficult to land even on its most sheltered side in 
heavy weather. As the rock is nearly the center of the 
harbor, accidents happening there are within sight of the 
light. Since she has lived there Ida Lewis has never 
turned a deaf ear to acry of distress. Thus it has chanced 
that she has saved thirteen different persons from drown 
ing. Congress has provided that a gold or silver medal 
should be given to each person proved to have saved a 
human life by “ extreme heroic daring involving emi 
nent personal danger,’ and they are never awarded 
except on the strongest legal proof. One of these gold 
medals was awarded to Ida Lewis ; but the Lighthouse 
Board had to use its authority to induce her to make her 
claim ; and such was her unwillingness that the whole 
work of collecting and formulating the evidence of what 
she had done was thrown upon others. It is from official 
sworn documents, collected by the Board, and admitted 
by the Medal Commission, that the following list of the 
lives saved by Ida Lewis has been prepared. 

In September, 1854, a boat containing four young 
men—two of them sons of prominent citizens of New- 
port, and the other two their visitors--was capsized 
near the lighthouse. Ida, then but twelve years old, 
got out her little boat and picked them up, one being 
wholly unconscious when rescued. 

In February, 1867, a soldfer belonging to the garrison 
of Fort Adams was, while trying to cross the harbor to 
Newport, capsized in a small boat. Ida picked him up 
fn an unconscious condition, and, as she could not lift 








him into her boat, had to tow him to the lighthouse 
where he was taken out of the water and brought bad& 
to life. 

On March 29, 1869, two soldiers left For Adams for 
Newport in a boat managed by a small boy. The boat 
was swamped, the boy was drowned, and when seen 
from the lighthouse the men were clinging to the keel 
of the capsized boat. Ida, with her young brother, 
went out to them in her own boat, took them off almost 
dead, and got them to the lighthouse, where they were 
resuscitated. Oneof them was so nearly gone that he 
was only restored after great labor. 

In the fall of 1877, a boat containing three men was 
swamped in Newport Harbor during a gale, and“Ida 
with her little boat, saved the men, and the valuable sheep 
the men were after. But she thought so little of the 
matter that she failed to remember the names of the 
men, and they were learned by the authorities only after 
much trouble. Not long after, the wind blowing heav 
fly, the lighthouse people made out a man clinging to an 
fron spindle or day-mark, on a reef a mile and a half 
distant. His boat had been swamped, and he had 
managed to swim to the beacon. Ida went for him 
alone in her little boat, and took him to the lighthouse, 
where he was properly cared for. 

On February 4, 1881, two intoxicated soldiers, try 
ing to return from Newport to Fort Adams on the ice, 
broke through, and, their cries being heard at the light- 
house, Ida caught up a clothes-line and ran to them on 
the broken ice. By the time she had pulled one of 
the drowning men out her brother came to her aid 
Between them they rescued the second man, and finally 
the four reached the lighthouse. It is {n evidence that 
the ice was very unsafe, that both Ida and her brother 
were In the greatest danger, and that it was only by her 
consummate skill that the four reached the lighthouse 
in safety. 

It was for this last act that the gold medal was 
awarded ; but the previous acts were put in evidence, 
that they might go on record. The medal, which was 
struck at the Philadelphia Mint, is somewhat larger than 
a fifty-dollar gold plece, and contains about seventy five 
dollars’ worth of gold. On one side is the name of the 
recipient and the inscription, while the other side shows 
in bold relief a boat on a stormy sea, containing three 
men who are pulling into it a drowning woman. Ida 
rema: ked, anent this, that it should have shown, to have 
been correct, one woman saving three men. 

Ida Lewis has received many evidences of public 
recognition of her heroism, among which are the follow- 
ing : 

The Life-Saving Benevolent Association of New 
York, on May 5, 1869, awarded her a purse of $100 and 
its silver medal. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island, on May 31, 
1869, passed the following resolution : ‘‘ That the Assem 
bly desires to recognize officially the heroism of Miss Ida 
Lewis, of Newport, in repeatedly saving the lives of 
drowning men at the risk of her own ; and we are proud 
that one of our own citizens, by her courage and human 
ity, has won the admiration of the whole country.” 

On July 4, 1869, the citizens of Newport presented 
her a beautiful cedar lapstreak rowboat, with impressive 
public ceremonies, and the late New York millionaire, 
James Fisk, built for {t, on Lime Rock, a convenient 
little boathouse. 

On June 7, 1869, the garrison at Fort Adams presented 
her a purse of $218, and in the summer of 1881 they 
gave her a valuable piece of silver plate, properly 
inscribed. 

The Humane Socfety cf Massachusetts, on March 14, 
1881, presented her its silver medal. 

‘i: he Sorosis Soclety of New York sent her Its inslg 
nia, a fine brooch. 

Ida Lewis is now about forty four years old ; is smal! 
in figure, well built, has sparkling black eyes, and abun 
Aant black hair; but, as she bas not yet recovered from 
the attack of pneumonia which she had in 1882-3, is fas 
from being vigorous or strong. She is a member of the 
Thames Street Methodist Church, into the communion of 
which she was recelved on December 7, 1884, after having 
passed the customary season of probation. She was mar 
rled some years ago toa Mr. Wilson; but, being unhappy, 
they agreed to separate, and he passed out of her life, 
leaving her to the quiet of her lighthouse and the society 
of her widowed invalid mother, who alone lives with 
her, though other relatives visit her frequently. 
Her salary, $750 per year, is something more than fs 
usually allowed to keepers of lights of that size, but tt 
is sufficicnt for her wants. It is erroneously sald that 
she is the only woman in charge of a lighthouse. There 
are many in the service, most of whom have succeeded 
to their places on the death of their husbands. Miss 
Colfax, a sister of the late Vice President of that name, 
{3 an exception to this rule ; so are the widows of several! 
naval officers, who received thelr places by favor, bu 
retain them by merit 

Ida Lewis is often called the Grace Darling of Amer 
ica. This is but faint praise. Grace Darling helped her 


father to rescue nine persons on September 7, 1838, from 
t 
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a wreck on the Northum berland coast of England. For 
this she lives in the hearts of her countrymen, and hcr 
grave is kept green by subscription, ia which many 
Americans, among them Ida Lewis, have shared. But 
our heroine periled her life four times alone, and twice 
aided by her brother, and, so doing, saved thirteen lives. 
Her dry, hard, hacking cough makes many fear her 
days are numbered, but she keeps up such a stout heart 
that we may hope she will live long to enjoy the repu- 
tation that she has so nobly won. 








CURIOSITIES OF SCIENTIFIC DIS- 
COVERY. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS 


T is a subject of no little interest to study the pro- 
gressive development of scientific research and dis 
covery from its earliest stage to the present time. For 
instance, what strange vicissitudes have attended the 
career of astronomical science from its inception in 
ancient Egypt to the Ptolemaic and the Pythagorean 
systems, to that of its great advance by Copernicus, and 
its further successful development by Galileo, as well as 
its advance subsequently by Kepler, Laplace, Newton, 
and Herschel, down to our own day. It is curious, also, 
to note of important discoveries, which, whether they 
seem to have been the result of mere accident or of dili 
gent and laborious research, yet have failed of success 
because of the opposition which they encountered from 
bigotry and superstition, how afterward the lost art 
or discovery is again brought to light by the patient and 
persistent investigations of other students. Was not 
this the case at the outset with many of the arts of life 
with which we now are familiar? What prevalent 
skepticism existed when Daguerre or Draper first an 
nounced their invention of photography ! And with how 
much incredulity was the electric telegraph the object 
of criticism and skepticlsm ! Yet Professor Morse out- 
lived the storm, and closed his career covered with the 
insignia of glory from the representative peoples of the 
civilized globe. 

It is curious to remark the circumstances connected 
with the history of electricity : how near some have ap 
proached to truths which were afterward discovered ; in 
how many respects accident, and in others well- 
conducted inquiry,-have gradually opened the way to 
the most interesting observations on the properties of 
this subtle and penetrating fluid. While its effects were 
regarded by many with terror and astonishment. in 
others they served only to inspire new curlosity and to 
encourage them to greater attempts. The elder Disrael! 
remarks that ‘‘ those who have labored most zealously 
to improve mankind have been those who have suffered 
most from ignorance, and the discoverers of new arts 
and sciences have hardly ever lived to see them adopted 
by the world.” Turning to an able paper on “Our 
Obligations to the Ancients,” we find the following 
paragraph : ‘‘One of the discoveries which the nine 
teenth century has most unhesitatingly claimed for itself 
is that of light-drawing daguerreotype or photography, 
with its innumerable varieties, It is somewhat strange, 
however, to look back an entire century to 1760, and find 
the process there described with even greater perfection 
of detail than any that we are able to attain at present, 
photography producing color as well as form!”! The 
description may be seen in the work published in 1760 
at Paris, entitled ‘‘ Giphantle,” by Tiphaigne dela Roche. 
Tiphsigne, however, was not the first to attempt to fix 
the images formed by the sun's rays. According to 
M. Jobard, there has been recently found in Russia a 
houquin, translated from the German three hundred 
years ago, which contains very clearly ‘“‘ photography 
explained.” The ancient alchemists were acquainted 
under another name, with chloride of silver, and its 
property of receiving the impressions, in various shades, 
of various images cast upon it by a glass. Steam as a 
motive power is not a modern discovery, for long prior 
even to the time of the Marquis of Worcester'’s discovery 
may be found indications of its being known. 

But our subject of the rediscovery of lost arts isa 
large one, and we must corfine our discussion to a single 
instance—that of the electric telegraph—as we have to 
speak principally of a recently found, antique, and curl- 
ous document long hidden among the accumulated 
resources of scientific and Jearned treasures in the Astor 
Library. The volume in question was published at the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden, in 1728 It is written in 
Latin, and {s entitled ‘‘ Ierae] Stecksentu: —Diesertatio de 
arte Tritemiana—Seribendi per ignem.” From this curious 
volume we present the following translation of a passage, 
showing that had the author been permitted to complete 
his work, the great discovery of our day might have 
been given to the world really three centuries ago. . 

Stecksenius in his ‘‘ Dissertation on the art of Tri- 
themius,” of writing by fire, quotes from a letter of 
Trithemius, written in 1499 to Arnold Bostius, in 
which, speaking of his work on Steganography, he men- 
tions the art of writing by fire, and says: ‘The 
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Second Book will contain things much more wonder- 
ful: by fire, be it known by this art, I can communi- 
cate, to one knowing my art, the thought of my mind, 
at any distance—a hundred miles or more—without 
words, without writing, without signs, by any mes- 
senger who, if seized and interrogated even by the 
severest torture, can reveal nothing, because he knows 
nothing. Whatever may happen, the message will 
always remain secret; nor could all the men in the 
world, if assembled, discover it by any natural means. 
And I can do this when I wish without any messenger.” 
Stecksenlus goes on to remark: ‘‘If we are to elleve 
Trithemius, he knew what no mortal has learned—the 
art, namely, of writing or communicating secrets by 
fire. Butin his Second Book, when published, we do 
not find what Trithemius promised, and we must 
therefore mention that Trithemius in 1499 says that 
his work on Steganography, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Philip, Elector of Bavaria, would be com- 
priced in four books. but subsequently in a letter 
to Roger Sycambus, 1507, he tells him that his work 
would be contained in eight books.” It appears that 
Trithemius composed only two books of his Steg- 
anography and part of a third, and complains of a cer- 
tain Charles Bovillus, who, having enjoyed his hospi- 
tality, subsequently, on returning to France, accused 
Trithemius of employing magic and forbidden arts ; 
upon which Trithemius exclaims that he judges it 
better that all his admirable discoveries should be 
doomed to eternal silence rather than that he should 
incur the ‘‘ stigma of employing megic arts, or of 
believing in the false superstition of necromancy.” 
Doubtless this may be the reason why Trithemius 
never completed his work. The charge of using magic 
arts in the fifteenth century was a dangerous and some- 
times fatal one. 








THE OLD PALACE OF AMBHER. 
By B. W. L. 


E had been in Jaipur for several days, and now 
we were off to Ambher, the site of the former 
palace of the Rajput Maharaja. Rajputana is one of 
the twelve croups of native states forming what is called 
Feudatory India, and is governed by a native prince, 
with the help and under the advice of a British Rest- 
dent, or Political Agent, whom the Viceroy stations at 
the court. As Huntersays, ‘‘ The British Government, 
as suzerain in India, does not allow its feudatories to 
make war upon each other, or to form alliances with 
foreign states. It interferes when any chief misgov- 
erns his people; rebukes. and if needful dethrones, the 
oppressor ; protects the weak, and imposes peace upon 
all.” 

Such, then, to an Englishman {s the ideal condition of 
the province In which we were for the time being—a 
province inhabited by the Rajput race, one of the proud- 
est and most interesting in India, and one never entirely 
conquered. 

Everything, almost, belongs to the Maharaja, and we 
were fortunate in being guests of one who had ‘‘a 
friend at court.” Very courteouly, our party were eup- 
plied with vehicles from the Raj, or royal establish- 
ment. 

‘* So—these are your Raj garis’!” I thought to myself, 
with an amused ‘‘smile behind my mouth,” as the chil- 
dren say, when, standing on the veranda, I watched 
the equipages draw up before the door. There they 
were—displaying much grandeur in the stately de- 
meanor of the half-clothed coachmen and footmen ; 
sufficient strength and spirit in the horses, but a comical 
incongruity in the harness tied up with ropes and 
strings ; while the ramshackle old sun-dried barouches 
required the tried courage of our party when we were 
seated and moved gayly along the road. 

The house of our host, in common with those of all 
foreigners, stood outside of the city, and as we skirted 
the picturesque wall and neared the great wooden gates 
80 harmlessly studded with iron, we drove more slowly 
to let the heavily laden pack-horses and camels crowd 
in before us. Passing through the portal, which is 
closed every night at nine o’clock, we drove down the 
exceptionally broad streets, between the gay pink and 
white houses, and emerged upon the road to Ambher 
(pronounced Ambare). In the city we remarked the 
substantial buildings, so different from the stuccoed 
towns further south, and were told that large quarries 
of stone were found and used in the neighborhood. 
We fancied we saw traces of the Rajput pride of ances- 
try in these descendants of the warrior Kshatriyas, these 
sons of the heroes celebrated in the Maha Bharata, that 
most interesting legend of early Hindustan. It may 
have been our American imagination, but the numbers 
of magnificently dressed men, riding on fine horses, as 
well as the bright, alert appearance of the crowds of 
pedestrians, impressed us in favor of the rule of a native 
prince as enlightened as the one who had just died, in 
contrast to the appesrance of the people in provinces 
ruled directly by a foreign power. 

At the end of five miles we found two large ele- 





phants and a palki awaiting us, with which we were to 
complete our journey. The ayah (nurse) and our trav- 
eled baby were seated in the latter, and, feeling much 
honored, were lifted and carried off at a good pace by 
men servants of the Raj. The rest of the company, 
with sensations varying with the age and value of the 
bones possessed by each individual, disposed themselves 
on the backs of the huge beasts, which in Indian style 
had gay patterns painted in red and green over their 
faces, and were tinkling with bells hung from the 
howdahs. My seat was well forward, and I dreaded to 
see the mahout bring down his fron prod (much like a 
boat-hook) on the great hollow-sounding skull which he 
bestrode. The elephant was not so sensitive, and to- 
ward the end of our ride gave us disturbing experience 
of the amount of bad temper necessary to cause a com- 
motion fn such a huge body. 

A friend on the second beast told us a story of a sim!- 
lar excursion he had made with a serlous Scotchman 
and his daughter. The father rode in advance; the 
daughter, following, on the second animal, was de- 
lighted with the novel experfence. She called out, 
“Father! how are you enjoyin’ your ride?” The 
cautious Scotchman, holding on with a tight grip of 
his two hands, answered. quaveringly, “Eh! but I'm 
feelin’ a bit quee-e-rr !” When our cross elephant would 
grumble and go his own way tn spite of the cries and 
blows of the mahout, achorus rose from his back, ‘Eh ! 
but we're feelin’ a bit queee-rr!” and the answering 
shout of laughter was not calming to the royal animal. 
However, we reached the top of the Jast ascent, and 
willingly dismounted at the entrance of the old palace. 
Awhher, which {s kept in partial repair, being used as 
a pleasure resort by the Maharaja, is si'uated on the 
slope of a narrow valley, now filled and croxned by 
picturesque ruins. The command to desert this lovely 
place was given by the reigning prince in 1758, when 
the new palace and city were built at Jaipur. 

We had free access to the whole building, and, having 
come for the day, explored every nook and coraer, 
fancying ourselves on enchanted ground. We took 
‘tiffin’ in the Diwan.1-Khas, or Hall of Audience, a 
most beautiful apartment, newly frescoed, paved with 
marble and surrounded by a corridor of marble pillars. 
We found a long suite of rooms, with walls and ceilings 
covered with bits of mirrors inlaid in varfous graceful 
designs, glittering like polished gems. I penetrated to 
asmall chamber, 8» adorned, which hung out, far up the 
wall, over the quiet valley. Just at my feet lay a tiny 
lake, an island overflowing with verdure nestling in its 
bosom. Looking along the face of the palace, one’s eyes 
were delighted by the numbers of tiny balconies shaded 
by finely cut open-work screens; above, towers and 
graceful finials jutted out everywhere against the blue 
sky. I re-entered the glittering room, twirling my 
white-covered umbrella. Instantly I was'surrounded by 
a fluttering swarm of white butterflies. A poetic sen- 
tence was nipped {n the bud when a prosaic companion 
suggested ‘‘a mullein-stalk {In asheep pasture !” ‘‘ Thus 
the occidenial extinguisher smothers the romantic flame 
of the Orient,” said I, and left my fairyland. 

Our host told us a characteristic story explaining why 
the five stone pillars of one of the halls were covered with 
whitewash or paint. The relgning despot of Delhi heard 
a rumor that the Rajput Maharaja bad dared to build 
a chamber more beautiful than any in his own palace. He 
therefore sent messengers to inform the Maharaja that 
before long he might expect a visit from his royal 
neighbor, who was filled with curfosity and admiration 
concerning those wonderful pillars. To the Maharaja 
discretion seemed the better part of valor, and, under- 
standing the probable result if his pillars were found 
to excel in magnificence, he hurriedly covered the carved 
stone with whitewash, and the Delhi despot stayed at 
home. I did not like to admit to a Scotchman that the 
same sultan must have used his powerful influence with 
our rulers in Washington, and that we had painted our 
marble Capitol. 

In the numerous courtyards throughout the building 
ate pretty gardens and artificial ponds. In one I 
gathered, with a feeling of having been therein a former 
existence, some small scarlet seeds, with a black dot for 
the eye, the like of which I had seen treasured in a 
scented box by my grandmother, long years before. 

Further up the hill are the zenana apartments, 
deserted and decaying. These rooms had never been 
even comfortable, and gave no evidence that the beauties 
of the old court knew anything of the luxury enjoyed 
by their masters. The contrast was very sharp, and I 
could easily imagine the women stifling in the tiny, bare 
rooms, carefully shut off from any outlook, and a terrible 
Bluebeard doing his deeds of darkness undiscovered. 
I think no one who has seen the actual condition of the 
women of the East retains faith in the fascinating tales 
told by romancers concerning their luxurious lives, 

On leaving the palace we stopped at a Hindu temple 
within its walls, where we saw the goat sacrifice, which 
is offered daily. The victim is wreathed with flowers, 
marigolds predominating, led to a stone altar, and there 
beheaded with one stroke of a great knife wielded by 
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the priest. The blood spurts out, drenching the flowers, 
and flows away through a gutter cut in the stone floor. 
In this temple were a number of priests in the various 
stages of intoxication produced by a liquor called bhang, 
which {s used during worship. The sight of these creat- 
ures crouching in dark nooks, telling their beads, dip- 
ping holy water, and muttering prayers, with wild, 
glittering eyes, fixed in a hard stare, was blood chilling, 
I preferred the sight of a small boy who wore a number 
of the silver charms common in Jalpur, to whom with 
covetous designs I made advances. He was almost per- 
suaded to exchange his charm for a whistle which hung 
from my watch chain, but my courage gave out first ; 
{t seemed a pity to deprive him of what was undoubtedly 
sacred to him. 

We turned away from the most disgusting sight of 
idolatry which I had seen (not having been in Benares 
then), and went out through the old town. We visited 
four more temples. The first was devoted to the worship 
of the goddess Vishnu, and had much the appearance 
of a Roman Catholic chapel. The second was a partly 
ruined Jain temple, formerly beautiful, with fine carved 
red sandstone. The Jains are the largest sect of the few 
remaining Buddhists in India, and the forms of the 
arches and roofs, as well as the details of carving, in their 
Tare temples constantly remind one of the Chinese 
architecture. The third temple was similar to the sec- 
ond, but was repaired and occupied by Mahadave 
priests. In it was an odd interlor room, domed, and 
ornamented with carven figures like Caryatides. 

The Rajputs have been called, in contrast to other 
Hindus, the Hellenes of India ; and as we passed by and 
beheld their devotions, I thought of those real Hellenes 
of whom Paul said, ‘‘I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious.” Another shrine we found at the top 
of a rickety filgbt of steps. It was kept, as a work of 
merit, by a withered hag who had wept her poor eyes 
blind for the death of her sons. We were no longer in 
the glamour of romance, recalling tales and imagining 
scenes to which distance lends enchantment. We were 
in modern, every-day India, in the presence of this sight- 
less, superstitious, miserable old woman, sitting in filth 
before her gaudy shrine ; and we turned away with a 
sigh of relief to again mount the elephants and leave 
the ancient city. It was very picturesque as we looked 
back upon its lovely lake and beautiful palace ; but it 
held within its walls miserable poverty, dense superstt- 
tion, and unrelieved sorrow. 








AN ECCENTRIC ARTIST. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE second edition of ‘‘ Society in London ”’ is out. 

The author claims that he has safd nothing offen- 

sive to any one; but his attack on Browning remains, 
and Mr. Whistler is not conciliated by a revision of 
the sketch of that remarkable American artist. The 
author of ‘‘ Society in London” says : ‘‘ Mr. Whistler is, 
for all I know, an artist who has the suffrages of his 
fellow-artists, but if he had not followed the example 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde his name would be comparatively 
unknown. He had the wit to see that genius must in 
these days wear the cap and bells. Thereupon he cul- 
tivated a ‘lock of hair sprouting from amidst his 
tresses and fashioned on the model of a feather,’ and so 
on. Next he substituted for a walking-stick a staff. 
Having thus appealed to the vision, he proceeded to 
appeal to soclety’s sense of hearing, and, exaggerating 
his American twarg, invented a species of Yankee dialect 
hitherto unknown. In this he made it his business to 
utter grotesque, antithetical incoherences and to ramble 
on in a maundering monotone from theme to theme. 
Concurrently with this he imported a novel mode of 
painting. The critics were divided in opinions ; some 
said it was genius, others sald he wasa daub. Society, 
being already prejudiced in favor of the man, now 
welcomed the artist.” And soon. But this makes society 
a fool, which it is not. Soclety in an eccentric mood 
may take up an eccentric person and amuse itself with 
him, but only to drop the eccentric dead the moment 
the next fool comes along. Now Whistler has held his 
present place for a number of years, has fought Ruskin 
and the critics, has filled several exhibition rooms with 
his pictures during several seasons, and has established 
the nucleus of a school, which you can either call 
Whistlerian or impressionist. He is one of the most 
successful and finished etchers of the day; in painting 
he feels more than he can convey; but his Venetian 
pastels will always be remembered in Bond Street as 
among the daintiest of modern art exhibitions. He may 
put on a little eccentricity of manner, or his oddities 
may be natural to him ; but he {s a clever, accomplished, 
and truly remarkable men, of whom America need 
not be ashamed, but, on the contrary, may feel justly 
proud. I have noticed sneers at ‘‘ our James” (as we 
call Whistler) in American journals, and he has laid 
himself open to criticism ; but it is a general opinion in 
English art circles that American art critics and pict- 
ure buyers conspicuously fail to do justice to American 
artists. London and Paris both show a higher apprecia- 





tion of American painters than native artists meet with 
in their own country. ‘‘ Society in London,” in a new 
chapter on ‘‘ The Middle and Professional Classes,” gives 
us a few very interesting facts. Here are a few of them : 
Madame Elise’s husband, Mr. Isaacson, was a candidate 
for the late Parliament, and nearly won a seat. Mrs. 
Isaacson, under the name of Madame Elise, is a famous 
milliner. Mr. Maple, the great furniture dealer, is the 
well-known Mr. Childwick of the turf, distinguished 
among racing men for his love of sport and his superb 
cattle. Another West End upholsterer, Mr. Shoolhead, 
{s the Mr. South who drives his own coach to Guildford 
every day in the summer. With a nom de guerre it 
seems London tradesmen may be received in society and 
be ‘‘ real swells” to boot. Mr. Nicholay, the furrier, has 
fine grouse and deer moors in Scotland; John Robin- 
son, son of the famous Peter Robinson, of commercial 
renown, drives one of the smartest drags in town ; and 
nowadays the great patrons of the arts who live in 
palaces and have rare art collections are Mr. Morrison, 
the pill man; Mr. Bicknell, founder of a great hat bust- 
ness ; and Mr. Lewis, of the firm of Lewis & Allenby. 
Mr. Lewis is himself a skilled artist, a painter and 
etcher, and husband of Miss Kate Terry, who at one 
time occupied on the stage almost as high a place as her 
sister Ellen. London is a world of strange contrasts, 
curious social phases, and startling romances. Perhaps 
Americans more than any other people understand this, 
because American journals strive continually to place 
the side lights and high lights of Londcn life before 


their eyes. JosEPH Harron. 
LonpDoN, 


TENEMENT-HOUSE WORKERS 


By Annie Sturais Dantets, M.D 
SERIOUS social question of the day is constantly 
presenting itself, as to what we shall do with the 
large and increasing mass of women who support them- 
selves and families by doing work at their own homes. 
This phase of tenement-house life does not receive as 
much attention as it deserves. The condition of these 
women {s truly pitiful. It {1s quite impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact number of women who take home work, 
but that the number is large cannot be denied. 
Physically, if not morally, their condition is worse 
than women working in shops and factories ; it certainly 
does not compare favorably with that of the pit women 
working at the mouths of the coal-pits in England and 
Wales, and so wretched is their condition that Eaglish- 
men propose to pass a law forbidding them to continue 
their occupation. These women are employed from 
6 A.M. to 3P.M.; tenement-house women labor from 
5 or 6 a.m. to midnight. The former are constantly 
in the open air; ours in close, stifilng rooms, cold 
in winter, hot in summer—never ventilated, poorly 
lighted. Their wages fairly good ; ours, miserably poor. 
The pit women are strong, healthy ; often three genera- 
tions are found working together. I know of but one 
such instance among our women. This isa German family 
—a man of elzhty, his daughter, and granddaughter 
of seven years, working on trousers. The old man and 
young child sew on the buttons, the woman doing the 
rest of the work. Thechildren of the pit women are 
fat and rosy ; ours, if they survive, pale and thin, old in 
their childhood. I will take for analysis five hundred 
women with whom I have been brought in professional 
contact at their homes during tie last eighteen months. 
Nationally they ars represented by— 
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The small number of American born is due to the 
fact that the children of American parentage, by means 
of a better education, find more remunerative employ- 
ments. Of the twenty-two Americans, all were of foreign 
parentage. Again, the smaller number of Irish women 
is due partly to the fact that the majority of this class 
are engaged as laundresses and house servants, and also 
that my statistics are gathered from the East Side, 
between Fourteenth Street and Chatham Square, where 
Germans and Jews predominate. We have socially— 
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These women are the mothers of 1,362 children—an 
average of nearly three children for each woman. Of 
the single women, two only had no one but themselves 
to support. 

These women are engaged in tailoring, the making of 
underclothing for men, women, and children, and mis- 
cellaneous employments. By far the larger number are 
engaged in tailoring. One hundred and sixty-seven finish 
trousers, and are paid from 5 to 14 cents per pair. A 
woman can finish a pair, if she works steadily, in an hour. 
Of the 167 women but. two received 14 cents ; 5 were 
paid 12 cents ; 80, 10 cents ; 40, 8 cents, and the rest the 
mere pittance of 5 cents, Ten years ago the women 








tell me they were giy -n 25 cents for work for which they 
now receive 5 cents. As is well known, in tailoring the 
work is received, not, as formerly, from the manufact- 
vrers, but from the middlemen, who in turn receive the 
goods from the manufacturers. These middlemen em- 
ploy the ‘‘ operators ” who do all the “ machine sewing,” 
employing from 6 to 75 men, or often more. Few 
women can operate on the heavy tailors’ machines ; the 
finishing—that is, all the hand-sewing—is given to 
women. A few do this in the shops, but the larger num- 
ber carry the heavy bundles home. A woman can, by 
working incessantly, alone, finish a dozen pairs of 
trousersinaday. <A boy’s waist is made entire, includ- 
ing buttonholes, for from 35 to 50 centsa dozen. Not 
more than a dozen can one woman make in a day, and 
this is a fair average of the wages earned by sewing 
women working in their homes. 

This work is all more or less poorly done ; if a woman 
can pass in botchy work she does so. The poor women 
are again imposed upon by buying these same badly 
made garments for themselves and children, paying twice 
as much for them as they are worth. 

Wages have fallen during the past ten years from 
25 to 50 per cent. in the various industries engaged in 
by women in tenement-houses, and may be partly 
accounted for by— 

1. Introduction of child labor. 

2. Middlemen. 

3. Underbidding by married women whose husbands 
work, women employing apprentices, and the large 
influx of women by immigration. 

4. The entire lack of co-operation among the women 
themselves. 

Children have been employed in fields and factories, 
and now are an important element in tenement-house 
work. Children, boys and girls, from five to twelve 
years, are found assisting in al) the branches of work 
done at home. They are employed in stores in various 
ways during the day, and at night assist in such work 
as their mothers do, their hours often corresponding to 
the latter’s. The children add greatly to the revenue of 
the family. A woman, therefore, with two or three chil- 
dren helping her evenings and Sundays, can afford to 
offer to do the work far cheaper than her nelghbor who 
has no children. The aged might with propriety be 
classed among the children ; old men and women add 
materially to the family fund. 

The evils resulting from the introduction of child 
labor in tenement-houses cannot be overestimated. 
The children have no time for a common-school educa- 
tion. They are overworked and underfed, and lay 
the foundation for a sickly adult life. A child of ten 
years was brought tothe Mount Sinai Dispensary clinic, 
recently, exhausted from nose-bleed, which was without 
doubt directly traceable to the constantly leaning 
forward while engaged in sewing ; but she added twenty 
or thirty cents to the family income, which was con- 
sidered by the mother a recompense for the lost health. 
This child had fairly obeyed the compulsory school 
law. Another case which I have been watching with 
interest for four years {s that of a child who at three years 
was attacked with infantile paralysis, a partially curable 
disease. The mother, being busy, neglected her; at 
five years she began to sew buttons on trousers; and 
now, ten years after the attack, she is a hopeless cripple, 
but finishes a dozen pairs of trousersa day. These are 
only two cases out of hundreds of children attended. 

Of the evils caused by the middlemen, we have had 
an illustration during the last fourteen days, since the 
strike of the cloakmakers. These men are very tyran- 
nical; extremely exacting, requiring the refinishing of 
the entire garment for a slight flaw; or, if the garment 
is wrinkled, dues are exacted. The work must be done 
at the exact moment agreed upon, the failure to com- 
ply with this rule causing the refusal of any more work. 
The grosser evils have been sufficiently enumerated in 
the daily papers. A grave sanitary reason why this 
class should be abolished is the fact that a large num- 
ber of them on the East Side live, with their familles, 
in the rooms which are their workshops, or in adjotn- 
ing rooms. Infectious diseases are carried to the shops, 
or break out in the middleman’s family, and are rapidly 
carried to the homes of the workmen, or by the women 
who finish the work. I have attended the family of a 
middleman in Catharine Street in whose family scarlet 
fever appeared. The man employed a dozen men ; in 
a short time I was called to attend three children in the 
families of these men, stricken with the disease, in al! 
of whom I could directly trace the origin of contagion 
to the middleman’s family ; two women who finished 
coats for this man bad children attacked by the disease. 
A similar case, in which the disease was diphtheria, with 
two fatal cases, had a similar origin in a middleman’s 
family. And these are not isolated cases; others could 
be enumerated. 

The underbidding by married women, whose hus. 
bands work, is a very great injustice to the women com 
pelled to work. Of our 500 women 197 actually needed 


the work. Consequently the others were able to do the 
work for less money than a woman who depended solely 
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on her own exertions: but these women think a few 
extra dollars wil] buy some luxury. The reasons which 
some of these married women give are absurd. One 
woman needs exercise ; another, who buys her garments 
ready-made, is lonesome unless she is sewing. In dealing 
with the question of married women we have found that 
but sixty could not be. or were not, supported by their 
husbands. The husbands of twenty-seven of these 
women were sick—actually unable to work ; and thirty- 
three have husbands who are habitually idle. The 
majority of these men are drunkards. All but ten of 
these men had forced their wives to work by their idle, 
shiftless, or intemperate habits. This is a growing evi! 
among the families of men who should assume the entire 
support of their families. 

The average wages of these men are $10 per week 
when they work. Al] of these men should support their 
families, and their wives should not be permitted to 
work outside of their homes. They must, in addition 
to their work and household duties, bear and nurse chil- 
dren, an aspect of the question which need not be con- 
sidered in connection with the single women, widows, 
and deserted. Hence, aside from the great injustice 
done to the poor, really needy and obliged to work, 
these women should be forbidden the work which will 
eventually kill them. 

The poor of other nations, accustomed to the low wages 
of their native Jands,and having few wante—living on 
8 little soup, with black bread and coffee—are perfectly 
willing to accept work at any price. Ifthe employer 
states that he will pay but five cents a pair for finishing 
trousers, the woman accepts it as a necessity, perhaps 
groaning inwardly, but knowing well that her neighbor, 
with children to help her, will eagerly accept the offer ; 
and she knows by experienco that it is easier to work at 
five cents an hour than to starve. So she submits ; 
whereas, if she and those like her would stand together 
and demand living wages, they would surely obtain it, 
for the work must be done. 

The effects of these extremely low wages are, first, 
overwork during the busy season, which varles with 
the occupation, but usually Jasts from two to six months. 
The rest of the year is spent in comparative idleness. 
Many women, during the busy season, work all night 
two or three nights of each week, rarely sleeping over 
three or four hours in the twenty-four. If work is very 
plenty, they do not rest Sundays and holidays. During 
this season they do not take time to cook ; hence are 
underfed. No exercise is taken. They sit and sew 
constantly. The busy season over, they find themselves 
with a little money ahead (if it is their first season) ; but 
little work is now done, money is soon gone, and another 
time of insufficient food comes; and the beginning of 
the next busy season finds them deeply in debt, health 
enfeebled, and they must again work Incessantiy, take 
whatever pay is offered, and struggle on. And soina 
few years their health is lost, charity is asked, self- 
respect vanished ; and one does not wonder at the fre- 
quent threats that, if it were not for their children, they 
would end alife which bas long since ceased to be worth 
the living. 

The three remedies which might be applied with more 
or less success are : 

First, the compulsory industrial education of every 
child entering the public schools, and regular attendance 
throughout the school year. By this three objects would 
be accomplished : 

The children would be removed from competitions 
with adults. 

They would be taught the elements of several indus- 
tries, to any of which they could be trained, and made 
skillful workmen and women, and when thrown out of 
regular employment they would not find themselves 
helpless. 

They would lay a better physical foundation for their 
future life. 

Another remedy would be the formation among tene- 
ment-house women of protective leagues. English 
women in factories have found that such leagues add 
greatly to their comfort and incomes. I see no reason why 
they should not be applied to women working at their 
homes. There would then be a distinct understanding 
between employer and employed as to the price to be 
paid for a given amount of work. 

Tenement-house women have a horror of strikes. 
These women are easily led. They would submit to 
arbitration readily ; especially if, by not doing so, they 
would be obliged to give up entirely their means of sup- 
port. These women, who cannot protect themselves 
from the rapacity of employers, must be protected by 
women stronger intellectually and morally than they. 

Another remedy would be the abolishment entirely of 
tenement-house work. Asa sanitary measure it would 
accomplish much. By turning this mass of women to 
shops properly constructed for work, the tenement houses 
would soon bear a closer resemblance to homes than they 
do at present. The hours for work being absolutely 
regulated, more attention could be paid to the care of 
home and children, and more time allowed for recrea- 
tion. 





THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
XXVII 
WON OVER 


TIRLING DENNY sat slone in his library the 
morning before Christmas. He was at his open 
desk, but not writing with his usual directness of pur- 
pose. He was surrounded by a confused mass of let- 
ters and papers, which he was examining, sorting, filing, 
and destroying, as their merits or demerits suggested. 

The contents of his brother’s letter-case lay before him. 
The task he had devoted this morning to was one he had 
been shrinking from ever since Manton’s death. He 
knew it was a duty he must perform some time or other, 
but recognized no necessity for haste in the matter. His 
brother’s unselfish and heroic death had wiped out so 
many of the old scores against him that Stirliog shrank 
from what seemed like prying anew into his foibles and 
weaknesses. He laid down his pen more than once to 
clasp his hands together at the back of his head, as he 
tilted his chair back, and stared retiectively out at the 
cedar birds, busy among the purplish berries of the cedar 
trees that lent their evergreenness to his front yard. 

To-morrow Christmas would be here once more. Two 
years since, he had first been made welcome in a South- 
ern home. Two years since, he had first met Ursula 
Stanhope ; and it seemed to him quite that longsince he 
had been loving ber with a stngle-hearted purpose of mar- 
rying her if he could. What headway had he made with 
these natives, among whom he had cast his lot for better 
or for worse? The majority he believed he had won 
over pretty thoroughly ; but what did it avail him to 
capture the esteem and affection of the ninety and nine 
whom he cared nothing for, so long as the one-hundredth, 
that stately, calm-eyed, one-hundredth Ursula, main- 
tained an attitude of reserve that puzzied and pained 
him beyond expression ? 

He could see her now, coming toward him through 
the folding doors at Tievina, that pleasant Christmas 
two years gone, like a messenger of peace and good-will. 
Gently cordial and thoroughly friendly then, when he 
had expeeted so little from her by way of first greeting 
to the man whom sectional traditions presented in the 
light of a foeman—but now, when he had shown her 
his heart, when he had grown to feel a daily need for the 
frank comradeship that had marked the earlier stages of 
their acquaintance, their intercourse had congealed into 
studiec courtesy. 

They met only occasionally, more often at Thorndale 
than elsewhere. “Sula was Mrs. Thorn’s chief stay and 
prop during that dismal winter, and the Major gave 
much of his time to the stricken old man. But these 
meetings were fraught with discomfort to both of them. 
There was such a palpable effort to ignore the one pas 
sage in their lives that was omn{fpresent to both, that 
each stood self-convicted of duplicity. 

Stirling was wondering, as he sat there watching the 
busy cedar birds, how they would all spend the day to- 
morrow at Tievina, and would they think of him. 
Now that Manton was gone, he stood entirely alone in 
the world, and his heart craved recognition in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of humanity. But prolonged reptn- 
ing was altogether out of his mental routine ; so, shak- 
ing himself very much after the fashion of a big New- 
foundiand dog ridding himself of a surplus of cold 
water, he shook off what threatened to be an unusually 
severe attack of the vapors, and fell vigorously to work 
on the papers before him. 

He came finally to a small black pocket diary, clasped 
with a broad rubber band. The year 1862 was stamped 
on the flap in gilt lettering. 

‘‘He was with the army in Virginia that year,” the 
Major said, musingly, as he began turning over the 
leaves that bore record to his brother’s active service in 
the Federal army. The events of the war were of too 
recent occurrence, and his own participation in them too 
real, for this record to possess any very vivid interest, 
and he was skimming across the pages with heedless 
haste when the name “ Henry Stanhope” started out 
from the page before him, black and distinct. 

‘Henry ” contained no especial interest for him, but 
Stanhope was a name that must always arrest his atten- 
tion ; that was why the following lines won a more care- 
ful reading from him than he had yet bestowed on any 
of the papers : 

** Mem —Must endeavor to send through the lines a 
gold watch and cameo ring, confided to my care by a 
poor devil of a Reb, who was shot through the side in the 
engagement to-day, and taken prisoner by our boys. 
Died in hospital] at balf-past two o’clock. Asked for an 
officer. I went to him. Begged I would send his watch 
and ring to his wife. Gave me his name—Henry Stan- 
bope—last gasp came before he could tell me any more. 
He was a gentleman. Shall fulfill his wishes if I ever 
find anybody who can help me. This whole war is an 
accursed piece of barbarism. That boy’s face—he was 
hardly anything more—haunts me.” 

That was all. Stirling sat staring at the yellow pages 





before him wistfully. He wished the record had been 
fuller. Why had not Manton tried to discover this poor 
fellow’s wife after the war? No doubt the name, even, 
had escaped his heedless head long before the coming of 
peace rendered the fulfillment of the promise possible. 
He knew that Ursula’s husband had been one of the 
victims of the war, but his name was never mentioned. 
The Tievina people were not given to egotistical gossip 
ing, and he never could have brought himself to find 
out from others what they did not choose to impart. vol- 
untarily. This record left him in doubt as to whether 
Manton had fulfilled the request of the dying rebel sol 
dier. Then he remembered that when kind hands had 
prepared Manton for burial in the little village grave- 
yard, some one had brought him a box, telling him his 
friend's watch and other valuables werein it. He turned 
to the drawer where he had placed {t when coming home 
after the funeral. It was barely possible the watch in 
the box may have been the watch of the bequest. He 
had never noticed {it particularly when his brother was 
wearing it, nor when it had come into his own posses 
sion. Hetook it from the box and examined {t minutely. 
It was a double-cased gold repeater, richly chased, but 
with no tnitials to serve as acclue. He observed that it 
was of a pecullar thickness. He opened it. The dial 
was like all watch dials. He closed the face and 
opened the back. The works seemed of ordinary con 
struction, with the regulation number of jewels, but 
the extra thickness was certainly in the lid on this side. 
He examined it minutely ; got up and went to the win 
dow for the benefit of a better light. Opening his 
pocket-knife, he ran the blade of it slowly and cautiously 
along the rim, and struck a spring with a suddenness 
that made him start. A thin disk of gold revolved on 
tiny hinges and displayed to view, i1 the concave back 
of the watch, a small fvory minfature of Ursula Stan 
hope ! 

Younger, brighter, more girlish In her beauty, shyer 
of eye, but unmistakably Ursula Stanhope. 

Stirling Denny stood there a long time gazing upon 
the picture of the woman he loved so dearly. Then he 
closed the watch with a snap and put it in bis own 
pocket. He resolved to go immediately to Mr. South 
mead with the watch and Manton’s diary. 

He had been £0 absorbed in examination of the watch 
thet he had not noticed the entrance of a visitor; a 
soft-footed, mute-lipped, humble sort of a visitor, 
nevertheless a visitor with an errand which he was eager 
to do. An imperative bark announced thifa visitor. 
“‘Mingo,” Mr. Southmead’s lemon-colored setter, was 
standing there before him, his sides heaving, his tongue 
lolling from his mouth, and anxiety of the keenest sort 
filling his intelligent eyes. Standing on two feet, he 
placed his fore paws upon the Major’s arm, and barked 
once more, quickly and imperatively. 

‘Down, sir. What's the trouble, boy? Carl! Any 
thing wrong with Carl ?” 

At mentiou of the child’s name, Mingo dropped to 
his feet and started hastily forthe door. Stirling opened 
the lid of his desk and swept the scattered papers inside, 
then stouped tolock the drawers. The delay irritated 
Mingo, who said as much by another impatient bark, as 
he halted in the open door to wait for the Major. 

“I’m coming, boy. Is it Carl that wants me ?” 

Mingo wagged his tail approvingly, and once more 
started. The invitation to follow him was too pointed to 
be neglected. Major Denny knew that Carl and Mingo 
were inseparable. The boy, on his small and trusty pony, 
attended by. the intelligent setter, was granted large 
liberty by Mr. and Mrs, Southmead. The Major was soon 
in the saddle, and, following the dog’s lead, galloped to 
a spot in the woods scarce a mile from the house, where 
he promptly discovered the occasion of Mingo’s sum- 
mons. Carl’s pony was tied securely to the branch of a 
tree. Near by, at the root of another tree, lay Carl himself, 
writhing in all the torture of a broken right arm, and 
crying with fright at his own forsaken and helplesscon- 
dition. The Major lifted him tenderly in his arms, and 
seated himself on a fallen log to examine into the extent 
of his injuries. 

** What is it, my man ?” he asked. *‘ Mingo told me 
all he could, but I expect you can tell me more.” 

“IT was a comin’—I was a comin’,” Carl gasped, “‘ to 
see you and tell you mamma wanted you to come take 
Christmas with us, and a lame squirrel went hoppin’ so 
slow up the tree that I thought I could catch it, and I 
was tryin’ to, and I fell out of the tree, and, oh! I’m 
broke all to pieces. It hurts so bad. Will it kill 
me ?” 

‘That was what Mingo tried to tell me,” said Stirling, 
talking and examining bones together ; ‘‘and now you 
know just how a wounded soldier feels, only nobody ever 
dies of a broken arm.” 

Carl suddenly developed into a heroin his own estima 
tion. It made him forget half his pain to be likened to 
the wounded soldiers he was never tired of hearing 
about. He smiled up into the face of his friend, then 
laid his little head confidingly on Stirling’s breast. 

** But we will have to get home. To my house, I 
mean. We are not going to be cheated out of that visit, 
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are we? I’m going to show you how we fix soldiers’ 
bones when they get broken. We'll play soldier in 
hospital.” 

«© What will we do with my pony ?” asks Carl, twist- 
ing his head to where the pony was heartlessly nibbling 
at the branch he was tled to. The movement caused a 
spasm of agony fa the broken arm. ‘Oh, I’m broke all 
to pieces! I ache everywhere!” he moaned, his blue 
eyes filling with sudden tears. 

“ Poor little man!” Stirling pressed his cheeks to 
the small wet face with infinite gentleness. ‘‘ Wounded 
soldiers have to endure a great deal of agony. We must 
send Mingo home to explain matters to them. Could 
you stand up, quite stt!], you know, while I write a note 
to your father? Now then, don’t wink an eyelid even, 
if you can help it.” 

Standing the boy on his feet, and hastily tearing a 
leaf from his pocket diary, the Major wrote in pencil to 
Mr. Southmead and read sloud to Carl: 

‘* Dear Friend Southmead: Your brave boy has hurt 
himself a /itt/e in trying to climb a tree a little too tall for 
his small but ambitious legs. He is at my house, where 
he wants you and Mrs, Southmead to join him for the 
night.” 

“Is that all right, Carl?” he asked, preparing to fold 
the note and tie it up io his handkerchief for Mingo’s 
convenience {n carrying. 

«*T want Cozzie too !” says Carl, wishfully. 

“So dol, my boy—and—she must come to us—some- 
time—yes, sometime!” He laid a caressing hand on 
the boy’s rumpled curls, and smiled gravely down {nto 
the small, pale face. ‘‘ Now then,” he added, more 
lightly, ‘‘ let us see what sort of a postman Mingo will 
make. Here, boy! Takeithome. As for this gentle- 
man,”’ loosing the pony’s hitch rein, ‘‘he can take him- 
self home. Mingo will beat bim there, so the empty 
saddJe won't cause any alarm.” 

Mingo was already trotting briskly homeward with 
the knot of the handkerchief between his teeth. 

“ Now then, Carl, you are going to Rossmere on my 
lap. A little bit unsoldierlike, maybe, but we mustn’t 
jelt that poor arm any more than we can help.” He 
lifted the boy in his arms, and, mounting his horse, 
started slowly toward Rossmere. 

‘“Why don’t you take me to my house?” Carl 
asked. 

The Major laughed lightly, and answered, mys- 
terlously: 

‘‘A little bit of strategy, my boy. All is fair in love 
and war, Carl. But,” more serfously, ‘‘ don’t you wart 
to go to my house? It is miles nearer, you know, and 
we can get the doctor ever so much sooner.” 

“‘T don’t care; yes, I want to go to your house, 
Aunt Maria made nice things when you was sick and 
papa was nursing you. But Coz must come.” 

And the young man echoed the child’s words tn a low, 
passionate voice : ‘‘ Yes, she must come, my boy; we 
need her.” 

Toward midnight of the same day Stirling and Mr. 
Southmead sat over the library fire at Rossmere in ear- 
nest conversation. Mr. and Mrs. Southmead had arrived 
in an incredibly short time after Mingo’s delivery of the 
note. They found the doctor there before them, and 
Carl’s broken arm already set. It was the Major’s way 
of saving the mother pain ; which act of consideration 
had won Mrs. Southmead over with a suddenness and 
entireness that had an element of the comical in it. 

The Major had told Mr. Southmead that, after Carl 
and Mrs. Southmead had both gone to bed, he wanted 
to see him in the library. He gave him Manton’s war 
diary, open at the page concerning Henry Stanhope, and 
the watch which had been io his brother's posses- 
sion. 

“What does it all mean?” he asked, leaning against 
the back of his chair, with his heart beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

“Thank God!’ Mr. Southmend rose in his excite- 
ment, turned round aimlessly, and sat down again. 

“ Thank God for what ?” Stirling asked. 

‘¢ For this final solution of all our doubts,” 

‘There have been doubts, then ?” 

‘‘Bushels of them. Enough to keep as consclentious 
a creature as our ‘Sula wearing the willow for a lifetime, 
if they’d never been solved.” 

‘* Tell me about it, please.” 

‘Well, you see, there’s nothing to tell. He never 
came home, and we took it for granted he was dead; 
but we’ve never had a scrap of evidence to that effect : 
this is the very first. I regard this as conclusive—don’t 
you ?” 

“‘Then you are thanking God that Henry Stanhope is 
dead ?” 

‘* Not that exactly, Denny. You’re deucedly particu- 
lar, aren’t you? But I do thank God that my dear girl 
up yonder will no longer have anything to feed her 
morbid fancy on.” 

‘She has been fanciful, then ?” Stirling says, with an 
eager ring in his voice. 

“* Deucedly so!” 

“Then I thank God, too !” 


The low, fervent tones of his voice enlightened Mr. 
Southmead. 

** Hey ! what ?” He got up again in his excitement, but 
this time it was to wring the Major’s hand till {t tingled. 
‘** You don’t mean to tell me, Denny—” 

‘That I love your nfece with all my heart.” 

‘God bless my soul ! I’m really delighted to hear you 
say £0, If 1’d have dared wish for just such a coming 
together of the blue and the gray, I’d have done it 
months ago.” 

“‘T did dare it months ago,” Stirling said, with a low, 
light hearted laugh, ‘‘and have never quite recovered 
from the chill of her frozen repulse.” 

‘All sentimental bosh! ’Sula’s a good girl. There 
never was a better. But Henry Stanbope never did get 
into the heart of her heart ; and I think her long mourn- 
ing for him has been a sort of penance of conscience. 
She was too much his superior to look up tohim. He 
was a rollicking, race-riding, jolly chap, whom no one 
could help liking for his amlability and generous nature. 
He fairly teased her into marrying him. They had been 
married only a month when he went off to the army, 
and never was heard of after the first few months until 
now. Butif he had lived to come back, she’s just the 
sort of woman to have devoted her whole life to his 
comfort and happiness, and he was just the sort of man 
to accept the sacrifice of a woman’s life in perfect un 
consciousness of any selfishness on his own part. You 
know there are such men, Denny.” 

‘Plenty of them,” Stirling answered, absently, for 
just then he was rehearsing a scene in which ’Sula was 
to reverse that coldly spoken ‘ Let it be less, then,” and 
to tell him it should be more, between her and him. 

Mrs. Southmead was sleeping so soundly, after her 
fright about Carl, that her busband magnanimously 
reserved his news about Henry Stanhope and the Major 
and ’Sula for the next morning, during the period of 
dressing, when so many conjugal interchanges of vary- 
ing complexion find expression. 

Mrs. Southmead listened with rapt attention, then 
violently relinquished the last vestige of sectional ani- 
mosity for their mortal foe. 

‘He is certainly a remarkable man,” she said, refer- 
ring to Stirling. ‘‘ He has the attributes of a truly great 
man, George. Calmness in the hour of danger, good 
judgment, promptness of execution, and, with it all, the 
tender heart of a woman !” 

‘“ Won over at last!” Mr. Southmead exclaimed, in 
indiscreet triumph. 

““ Won over !” says Mrs. Southmead, mendaciously. 
‘‘T’m sure I’ve always maintained that Major Denny 
was quite out of the ordinary run. I’ve always liked 
him, but now—” 

“You adore him! That’s all right! So do I, so does 
Carl, so does—” 

‘*Cozzle,” suggests Carl, always mindful of his own 
best love. 

‘* Cozzie is a spiteful witch ! She wouldn’t come with 
us to see you when you were hurt. We'll have nothing 
to do with her hereafter. Let’s give her away to Major 
Denny. He knows how to manage spiteful folks.” 

‘*He’ll make her come,” Carl said, in his positive 
way ; ‘‘ he said he wanted her too; I heard him.” 

At which his father laughs so joyously that Carl con- 
celtedly imagines he has said something strikingly 
funny. 

XXVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


** He could be taken home, but he shall not.” 

Thus dictatorially the Major delivered himself, stand- 
ing over Carl’s bed and looking down upon that small 
hero with his most luminous smile. 

‘* But Ursula ?” Mrs. Southmead said, hesitantly. 

‘Tam going to drive over for her and Fred immedlate- 
ly after breakfast. I claim the whole Tievina house- 
hold as my guests to-day. What shall I say to the 
cousin for you, Carl?” he asked, passing a caressing 
hand over the boy’s rumpled curls. 

‘*Tell her if she will come I’ll be real glad I fell out 
the tree. It’s jolly over here.” 

The Major laughed, and promised to deliver this 
message verbatim. Ursula was standing at one of the 
front windows, watching with keen anxiety for some 
message from the household pet, when she saw Major 
Denny’s bay horses turn from the public road and trot 
briskly toward the Tievina gate. 

Things must be very bad with Carl, for him to be the 
messenger! She met him at the door, white and 
trembling. 

‘* You bring me bad news,” she sald, stretching both 
hands toward him as if seeking support. 

He clasped them together in one of his own, and, hold- 
ing them s0, led her back into the room. Carl was just 
then so entirely secondary that he was not as prompt 
as he should have been in relieving her anxiety. He 


discovered that she was trembling, and gently placed her 
in a chair. 
‘*I beg your pardon for prolonging your anxiety by 





Carl 


one second. No, I do not bring you bad news. 





is doing very well. He is in no manner of danger.” 
Then he delivered the boy's message. 

‘Sula blushed confusedly, then blushed worse with 
vexation at her helpless embarrassment. 

‘“Mrs. Stanhope,’ Stirling said, going about bis 
errand with his usual stralghtforwardness, ‘I have 
come to make one more trial of your gentle patience 
with those who offend you. Neither you nor I, I’m 
sure, have ever met since that morning at Thorndale 
without a conscious effort at indifference toward each 
other. I acknowledge that I have been playing a pgrt, 
and playing it miserably poorly at that. Wil 
as honest ? I am tired of my réle ; how isit with you- 
dear ?” 

‘‘T thought,” said ’Sula, looking at him piteously, 
‘“that you had accepted the inevitable, and—” 

‘* Does that word {nevitable (pardon the interruption 
but I have come here determined to get behind words 
to things) have reference to your state of feeling? If 
you will say tome that you do not care enough for m 
to marry me under any clrcumstances, I will go away 
from you and never trouble you again. Will you say 
that ?” 

She was as dumb before him as a sheep before its 
shearers. 

‘* Ursula, do you love me ?” 

*‘T did not know you could be so merciless,” she 
cried, getting up and walking away from him to the 
fireplace, where she stood looking down into the danc- 
ing flames with burning eyes and cheeks 

“*T must be answered,” he said ; ‘it is you who are 
the merciless one. Is it because you have doubts about 
your right to love and marry agalao that you refuse me 
the comfort of your society ?” 

A tremor throughout her slender form was all his 
answer. He bent over her, and gently possessing him 
self of her hand, compelled her to look him honestly in 
the face 

“If a voice from the dead assured you of your free- 
dom, would you still withhold the gift of this dear hand, 
Ursula ?” 

“If a voice from the dead assured me of my freedom, 
I would let my heart answer yours,” she said, with 
tender gravity 

‘*A voice from the dead has spoken, and you are 
mine! Oh, my darling, my sweet, I have been very 
patient !” 

He placed the watch and the diary in her hand, and, 
walking away from her, stood staring out on the wintry 
landscape. Ursula looked at them in mute wonder for 
a second. Then Stirling heard her say, in a voice of 
such pure pity that his heart leaped within him for 
very gladness : 

‘* Poor Harry ! Poor, poor boy !” 

Then he waited in patient silence for more. She 
came over to him presently, and stood silently by his 
side. The watch and diary were in her left hand. 
Her eyes seemed to have grown suddenly deeper and 
darker. It wasas if her long-imprisoned emotions were 
seeking an outlet through them. 

“Well ?” 

She laid her hand in his. ‘‘ Let it be as you wish, 
my friend.” Then he gathered her into his strong arms 
in as unconditional a surrender as rebel heart ever yield 
ed to wearer of the blue. 


you be 


The next new year saw Ursula Denny reigning in 
absolute power over a home of her own—her most loyal 
subject the new man at Roesmere. 

Frederic and Carl are divided in their allegiance to 
theirtwo homes. Mrs. Southmead declares that Major 
Denny’s influence is so beneficial to the boys that she 
cannot be jealous of their devotion to their Yankee 
cousin-in law. 

Squire Thorn outlived the tragedy he had precipitated 
not quite a year. He died with a blessing on his lips 
for the patient wife who never faltered in well-dotng. 
The few hard years of her life at Thorndale bore heavily 
upon the magnificent physique of the Squire’s wife. 
She turned from its doors when duty no longer bound 
her there, without one sigh of regret. The place had 
never been a home to her. The Dennys opened their 
hearts and their doors to her in her forlorn widowhood, 
but she stayed with them only a little while, then flitted 
from the sheltering affection they offered. 

‘‘ She deserved a happier lot,” Ursula said, wiping a 
tear of pity from her eye as she waved a Jast adieu to 
the black-clad figure standing upon the guards of the 
boat to get a final glimpse of the two friends she was 
leaving behind her. 

‘‘ And she will yet have it,” sald the Major, cheer 
fully. ‘‘Sue is young. She will outlive this dreary 
episode in her life. She will bless some man’s heaasy 
and home yet.” 

‘* And be blessed, I hope—as blessed as I ans, cx, 
sald the Major’s wife, who had not yet outgr,wn th 
trick of blushing very prettily when her own feclings 
came to the surface. 


[THE END. ] 
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HOW TO ECONOMIZE. 
By Mary E. VANnDyYNE. 


- HY is it so difficult to economize ?” 

The wrinkles on Mrs. Lorton’s brow were 
very deep, and it was with an air of weariness amount- 
ing almost to despair that she laid down the pencil 
wherewith she had been checking off a series of accounts. 

Aunt Abby lifted her eyes from the stocking which 
she had been darning with such exquisite neatness, and 
gazid sympathetically at her distressed friend. 

‘*T am afraid you don’t quite know how.” 

Mrs. Lorton looked astonished, and we girls, who 
were spending the holidays with our friend, wondered 
also what the little lady could possibly mean. 

‘**« Don’t know how !’ Political economy, I am willing 
to admit, is a most difficult science ; but I did not fancy 
that domestic economy involved anything deeper than 
simply self-denial and the avoidance of unnecessary ex- 
penditure.” 

Aunt Abby smiled. ‘‘ It may seem that way in the 
beginning; but I really doubt if there is any part of 
our daily living that requires more tact, judgment, and 
experience than this same business of economizing suc- 
cessfully.” 

‘The results of my last year’s work incline me to 
suspect something of the same kind,” sighed Mrs 
Lorton. ‘‘I clearly must have made a great many mis- 
takes somewhere ; but just where I am at a loss to dis- 
cover. I certainly have tried very hard, and have done 
without a great many things I used to think were quite 
necessary to the comfort and happiness of the house- 
hold ; yet here the figures are, and really the sum total 
is very little less than it was a year ago, when our in 
come was so much larger.” 

Mrs. Lorton looked thoroughly discouraged. We, 
who admired her so much and took such pleasure in the 
intimate friendship to which she had admitted us, sym- 
pathized with her most thoroughly. She evidently saw 
how we felt from the expression of our faces, for she 
turned to us laughingly and said : 

“‘You young ladies must be very much interested in 
my financial troubles. It is too bad to entertain you 
with my laments over these unruly ends that seem to 
require such an undue amount of stretching in order to 
meet.” 

We hastened to reply that anything which concerned 
her could not fail to interestus, when Aunt Abby (a 
relative, it should have been explained, of Mrs. Lorton’s 
husband, a gentle little lady whose life had been spent 
in a distant city) riveted our attention at once by say- 
ing: 

“I was just about the age of these young ladies when 
I first made acquaintance with what I am now inclined 
to call the science of domestic economy, though, like 
you, when I first found myself under the necessity of 
mastering it, I thought there was little in it, save doing 
without many things I was accustomed to, and bearing 
the discomfort as heroically as possible.” 

** Well,” smiled Mrs. Lorton, ‘“‘ what are the great 
underlying principles (isn’t that the phrase ?), also the 
operative processes whereby we are to arrive at practi- 
cal results—namely, the bringing of our expenses within 
my husband’s means ?” 

** Well,” echoed Aunt Abby, “one of the leading 
principles is the abandonment of that velvet cloak I 
saw you working at so industriously this morning, and 
all garments of a similar character.” 

‘What can you mean? Why, I have worn that 
cloak two winters, and now I have put new sleeves in 
it, and it is quite as good as new. Surely nothing could 
be more economical than that. Why, I take immense 
credit to myself for that performance.” 

‘Precisely. It would have been very extravagant to 
give or throw the cloak away. You would have blamed 
yourtelf greatly, would you not ?” 

“* Of course I should.” 

‘* Well, let us emulate the famous cow, and ‘con- 
sider.’ The cloak is of Lyons velvet ; the new sleeves 
required a yard of the same material, costing $10. The 
cloak now is ‘ quite as good us new ;’ but, new or old, it 
can only be worn in fair weather. There must be a 
cheaper one to ‘save it.’ Again, this velvet cloak re- 
quires a handsome dress under it, and a cheap bonnet 
would be quite incompatible with it. You require, 
therefore, to complete the operative process resulting 
from the underlying principle of this velvet cloak, the 
repairing of which was such an economical measure, an 
expenditure of anywhere from $50 to $100 to produce 
the harmony in your toilet which your cultivated taste 
demands, and perhaps $50 more for another suit in 
which to go out on cloudy days, to wear shopping, and 
for all the ordinary, commonplace business of life. 
Would it not, then, have been much more economical 
to let the velvet cloak go, and purchase a substantial 
cloth one, trimmed with fur, we will say, so that it shall 





be handsome enough for visiting, suitable for church, 
not too fra{l to stand a sprinkle of rain, and requiring 
to go with it nothing more elaborate than a well-made 
cashmere dress and a tasteful bonnet of felt, or some 
material as enduring ?’ 

Aunt Abby paused, and, following her suggestion, 
we all emulated the cow, and ‘‘considered.” Mrs. Lor- 
ton’s wrinkled forehead relaxed, and after a few mo- 
ments she broke into a merry laugh : 

‘‘Why did you not read me that lecture a week :go? 
I believe that is the way in which I have been ‘ econo 
mizing’ the whole of this past year.” 

“‘T have no doubt of it. It is the way in which every 
one begins, I fancy.” 

Aunt Abby amused us for the next half-hour with 
merry stories of the things she had hought to match 
other things in her carly days of economizing, and Belle 
and I thought guiltily of some elaborate gauz> over- 
dresses, broad sashes, and expensive artificial tlowers 
which we had recently purchased with a view to arrang 
ing some cheap evening toilets over two old silk skirts 

“*T believe I have beer doing the same thing with the 
children,” sighed Mrs. Lorton. 

“T believe you have,” smiled her friend, ‘‘for only 
last Sunday I heard Jenny tell her sister, very gravely, 
that mamma was going to lengthen her blue silk by 
putting on a new flounce.” 

“That was my plan.” 

“Yes and then the blue silk would demand a plush 
jacket, and that would call for a bonnet with ostrich 
plumes, or some other bit of frail magnificence.” 

‘‘ What shall I put on the girls ?”, 

‘Two pretty tailor made sults.” 

‘‘And waste the silk frocks because they are a trifle 
short ?” 

“Decidedly, or else they will waste a great deal of 
money, and the children be left without sny suitable, 
serviceable garments for half the occasions on which 
they wish to go out.” 

Aunt Abby was growing very eloquent with her 
theme. 

“T think,” she sald, ‘‘ that a great many of the worries, 
the wrinkles, and the gray hairs that vex the days and 
destroy the beauty of our American matrons grow out 
of this very want of harmony and arrangement in our 
domestic affairs. Wealth has been bestowed so lavishly 
upon our American people {n the past ; we have enjoyed 
so much luxury, and gratified our tastes and longings so 
habitually, that as a nation we know very little of 
domestic economy. To use 4 rather vulgar saying, if 
we economize anywhere we are apt to ‘“‘save at the 
spigot and let out at the bung.” We are wasteful in 
our kitchens, extravagant in our wardrobes, and care- 
less of our furniture. Our attempts at saving when the 
necessity comes suddenly upon us are apt to be violent 
and spasmodic, and productive of very small results.” 

Aunt Abby smiled suddenly. ‘‘I remember one in 
stance,” she went on, in explanation of her amused 
expression, ‘‘ when I proclaimed to my father, whose 
household was the scene of my early experiments in 
domestic economy, that for the three last months I had 
not spent but fifty cents a day for food, and witha 
household of six. ‘ Well, and what have you now 
in the house in the way of provision ?’ he inquired, 
mildly. What had 1? I investigated my closets, and 
found—well, an empty flour barrel, an empty sugar 
barrel, a butter firkin with scarcely a pound of butter 
in it, no rice, nc soap, no starch, no potatoes, no coffee, 
no tea. In fact, I had simply gone on exhausting our 
supplies until everything had to be bought at once. My 
fifty cents per day had simply paid for milk, meat, 
vegetables, and such things as must be purchased day 
by day. I shall never forget the mild glance of inquiry 
wherewith my patient parent went over my accounts, 
which read, ‘January, February, March, $15 per 
month; April, $65.” Our income was 4 very smal! one, 
and for some time I had to endure the impatience of 
tradesmen who kept asking ‘ when I would please settle 
that little bill ?’ 

“« Another of my mistaken fancies,” Aunt Abby pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ was in regard to laundry work. What is so 
pretty about a house as white curtains, fine toilet 
tables with muslin drapery, andsoon? And the muslin 
‘costs so little.’ Alas, yes! But when the bill of onu 
dollar for each window comes in from some Celestial, 
and Ah Wang, or Chu Wal, or Lang Fu shakes his long 
queue and ‘mus habee him moonce,’ then one begins to 
realize what luxuries these pure white hangings are. 

‘* Another point where economy is apt to press sorely 
is in the entertainment of one’s friends. One does so 
long to give them something a little better than the 
ordinary fare, some one dainty dish to do them honor 
and to show what an accomplished housekeeper and 
cook presides over the table! But when that dainty 
dish must be shared by all at the table, those terrible 
bills will show it if the luxury is often indulged in.” 

«But one must entertain one’s friends.” 

“Indeed one must. But then, if we reflect that it is 
affection for ourselves, and not their appreciation of our 
cuisine, that brings them, we shall feel less solicitude 





about producing any culinary triumphs for their 
delectation.” 

‘*But, Aunt Abby,” sighed Mrs. Lorton, ‘‘ would not 
life be very dreary with only brown stuff dresses, bare 
windows, and a diet of roast beef and cottage 
puddings ?” 

““No, I think not. Luxuries cease to be pleasures 
when they bring care and worry as to how they are to 
be paid for with them. Besides, there can be a great 
deal of variety in the stuff dresses ; all drapery does not 
require semi-annual refreshing in the laundry ; beef and 
cottage pudding are but two of the healthy, nourishing, 
and inexpensive varieties of food our markets provide. 

‘But I must finish my sermon. It ts getting too 
long, and only that my audience is too polite to yawn, 
they would certainly do so. I will simply ‘sum up,’ ag 
old fashioned ministers used to say at the conclusion of 
‘elghthly.’ If you want to economize, think well 
whether the thing you propose to do wil! not, inaddition 
to the origina] expenditure, bring with it a train of ex 
pensive consequeaces. Remember that nothing is cheap 
if it is not durable. Do not fancy that you are 
economizing if you are simply using up supplies that 
must be renewed at some time. Remember that in 
living beyond your income you harass yourself much 
more than you impress others. 

‘“There, good people,” laughed Aunt Abby as she 
gathered up her knitting, ‘“‘ you have results of a great 
many severe lessons that I once learned in a very severe 
school.” 


A HINT FOR HOUSEMAKERS. 


VERY householder has at one time or another 

wondered why architects and builders did not plan 
the size of rooms and halls with some regard to the 
width of carpets, which are always either thirty-six or 
twenty-seven inches wide. Now, any room or hall that 
is a few inches wider or narrower than even breadths of 
these widths will cover, causes just so much waste, 
which becomes a large item in the expense of covering 
floors. A correspondent writing on this subject to the 
** California Architect” says : 


‘*Even where a room is one inch too wide for a carpet, it 
is very annoying andexpensive. In most cases a moment’s 
thought on the part of the architect would remedy these 
defects ; at least, 1 regard them as defects, and quite expen- 
sive defects, too. Take a room four by five yards; an even 
twenty square yards cover it. But suppose this room four 
yards and three inches by five yards and three inches, and 
yoar carpet of a large and showy pattern, and from twenty- 
five to thirty yards are required. As Brussels carpets are 
most used, and ingrains are more easily patched, the prin- 
cipal rooms should be made to fit the even sizes of Brussels. 
You have nice double parlors, and you choose a nice 
Brussels, and find yourcenter widths just one or two inches 
too narrow to meet your borders, and even one inch compels 
awkward patching, and perhaps from twenty to fifty dollars 
extra expense. This cannot in all cases be avoided, but, in 
the vast majority of cases, rooms and halls can be made the 
right size for carpet, and ought to be. 

“Another point: Try to fit a carpet around a door-casing 
with heavy molding, and you have to cut and fold and 
twist, and then you leave an unsightly, dust-catching cor- 
ner, a8 you cannot make the carpet fit neatly around such 
moldings. Now, Mr. Architect and Carpenter, let a woman 
give you a very useful lesson: Do not let such moldings 
touch the floor ; leave about a quarter of an inch space, 
and then the carpet can be: neatly slipped under them. 
Nearly all rooms have to be carpeted, not once, but every 
few years, and carpets have to be put down at least once a 
year, and many economical housewives have to change the 
carpets so as to equalize the wear and tear, and the archi- 
tect or carpenter who compels them to add inch strips and 
fit around awkward moldings adds twenty-five per cent. to 
their cost, and is very ignorant of an important practical 
point in his business. Mrs. R.” 














A PRACTICAL TEST. 


Dear Christian Union : 


\ E have lately been cooking eggs according to the 

‘* Chemistry of Cookery,”’ and my experience differs 
from that of your correspondent writing of the ‘‘ Kitchen 
in Lent.”” When I tried cooking them ‘covered in a hot 
place,” with the water just short of boiling, for ten to fifteen 
minutes, the results were very uncertain. Sometimes they 
were as dainty and delicate as she has found them; but an 
egg more or less in the dish, a cup more or less of water, or 
a little difference in time, produced variations which it 
required great nicety of judgment to calculate upon, and 
about half the time the eggs came out hard. But since read- 
ing Mr. Williams’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Cookery ’’ I have perfect 
success With them. He observes that albumen coagulates 
at 140 degrees, and remains tender from that point to 180 
degrees ; above that it hardens rapidly. Therefore a range 
of forty degrees may be allowed to the eggs, the highest of 
which is thirty-two degrees short of boiling. 

Ten minutes suffices to cook them very nicely ; but they 
may stay in the water for twenty minutes and take no harm, 
provided it is not hotter than 180 degrees. There is a rela- 
tion to be observed between the number of eggs and the 
amount of boiling water. Two eggs in a quart bowl, filled 
two-thirds full of boiling water, and set comfortably on the 
table, with only a cover to keep hot, will cook to perfec- 
tion in ten minutes. Six eggs require a little more thang 
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quart of water. It is, of all ways, the best for a girl to use, 
if she is not very thoughtful or exact. Let her pour the 
boiling water on, and set them away from the fire. They 
may then wait fifteen minutes or half an hour with no harm, 
unless she has greatly erred as to the quantity of water; and 
a very little trial will show the right amount. 

I have also been very much pleased with a similar method 
of cooking boiled meats, but think that Mr. Williams a little 
understates the time necessary to allow for cooking at a low 
temperature. Twice as much time as would be allowed for 
the ordinary boiling is not enough. An eight-pcund leg of 
mutton, crowded into an iron stew-pan, and boiled briskly 
for five or ten minutes to seal the outside, then set back 
where there was not a possibility of simmering, was allowed 
four hours in my kitchen. It was rare and juicy—very nice— 
but might have had another hour on the fire. The albumen 
of the meat, as of the egg, coagulates and remains tender 
at and between 140 and 180 degrees. After the first rapid 
and short boiling the principal care is that it shall not be 
allowed the least simmering, which at once hardens the 
albumen. If there seems danger of its growiag too cool or 
too hot, the thermometer will show the exact state of things. 
Like the eggs, it must have time enough, but can hardly 
have too much, if it is a thick, solid piece. Such a one, 
begun cooking in my kitchen one day, and finished on the 
next, was pronounced @ great success. This method ts 
especially adapted to fowls of uncertain age. E. L. B. 

DorcHesTER, Mass. 





NURSERY TOPICS 
By LovurseE Frske Bryson. 

RUDENT, economical mothers seek to provide 

everything necessary for young babies, but noth- 
ing superfluous. To buy judiciously for the nursery 
requires the nicest discrimination and judgment, and a 
healthful disregard of our neighbors’ opinions. It is 
possible to fill the nursery with pretty trifies that soon be- 
come a source of real annoyance. 

One thing that is always in the way, and a rource of 
discomfort to a neat, orderly nurse or mother, is the 
conventional baby’s basket. It is generally an affair of 
ribbons, frijls, and Jaces, hard to keep clean, and is 
sure to get wet sometime during the progress of baby’s 
bath. A small tin box, such as Albert biscuft or other 
fancy crackers come in, is a convenient, inexpens! ve 
receptacle for soap, sponge, powder-box, brush, pov 
dered borax, and such little articles. The tin box is 
easily cleaned with hot suds, and takes up but little 
room in the closet. Cradles and cribs bedecked with 
ribbons and laces are pretty to look at, but are unhy- 
glenic, because so difficult to keep clean and free from 
dust. The same amount of money that such things 
cost, if put in the bank, will equal quite a pretty little 
sum by the time baby is fifteen or so, and begins to 
want expensive books or tools 

Flannels and woolens form an important item of an 
infant’s wardrobe. It is wise to provide three flannel 
petticoats, three pinning blankets or barrow-coats, three 
knit woolen undershirts, three pairs of knit woodlen 
socks, three flannel bands, and a pair of small woolen 
blankets. Itis quite possible to get along with two 
of each of these articles, but {t sometimes necessitates 
washing at an inconvenient season, so this rule of three 
{s better. For the petticoats, barrow-coats, and bands, 
ten yards of flannel, a yard wide, will be needed. Such 
flannel costs fifty or seventy-five cents a yard. Two 
square yards are used for each petticoat, one square 
yard for each barrow-coat, and the bands can be torn 
off as required. If the mother can bring herself to let 
the raw edges of the bands aloue, she wiil save time and 
insure greater comfort for her child. Hems on bands 
make ridges that no baby can enjoy. 

The blankets can be cut apart, and the raw edges 
bound or worked with worsted. When extra warmth 
is required, a single blanket is just the thing to wrap 
the baby-bunting in. If one is not enough, then take 
two. Embroidered shawls, jackets, and nameless 
things in crochet—all the little articles designated as 
‘too sweet,” are not of any earthly use to a baby. 
They please the mother, gratify the friends, and make 
the knowing ones laugh. The writer knows some 
babies, cherubs of babies, who never had any of this 
nonsense, but whose uncles and cousins and aunts put 
aside small bits of money for them instead, and give 
them presents of solid silver on their birthdays. Thus 
it happens that these unembroidered, uncrucheted, un 
ruffled babies have quite a little bank account and 
many spoons knives, and forks, although not yet five 
years old. 

To wash flannels so as to keep them almost as good 
as new while they last is difficult, requiring care, but 
not impossible. Plunge the flannels ipto suds as hot as 
the hands can bear, and squeeze the flannels in the 
suds, but do not rub them. Spots and stains can thus 
be squeezed out, if plenty of suds and patience are 
used. Borax dissolved in the water will help keep the 
flannels soft. When they are perfectly clean, rinse in 
hot water, wring as dry as possible, shake them out well, 
and hang in a warm place to dry. When nearly dry, 
roll them tightly and wrap up in towels or old muslin. 
Leave them thus rolled for an hour or two, then iron on 





the wrong side until perfectly dry, with as hot an fron 
as they will bear without scorching. Flannels treated 
in this way are a joy forever. They can be worn until 
outgrown, say at four or five years, and need not be 
discarded early because rough and yellow. 

Blankets can be done up in the same way, with the 
exception of ironing. Pin them on the froning table, 
to the froning sheet, when nearly dry, and let them 
remain until perfectly dry. If carefully pinned at dis- 
tances of an inch or so, they will keep their shape nicely. 

A new baby needs three dozen linen napkins at the 
start. One dozen and a half, or two pleces, may be 
half a yard wide, and the others the next width that 
comes. Napkins that are merely wet may be washed 
out in cold waterand hunguptodry. Itis not necessary 
to iron them, but it is absolutely essential to health 
that they should be washed before using again. A baby 
breathes through its skin more than adults, and is more 
Hable to take in poison that way. The discarded nap- 
kin that is simply dried contains one of the worst 
poisons known. 

Wher the baby is 2 month old, or even younger, it may 
be regularly undressed and put to bed. All its clothes 
should be changed, down to shirt, band, and socks. In 
place of the dress and petticoat worn during the day, 
a flannel nightgown may besubstituted. Two of these 
nightgowns will be all baby will need to have at a time. 
If extra warmth is required, one of the blankets, or two, 
will furnish it. 

Unless an infant is so weak that it can only take a 
very limited supply of nourishment at a time, it needs 
no food whatever between the hours of ten or eleven at 
night and five or six in the morning. On the contrary, 
no rest for its stomach during the night {s a positive 
injury to any child. Because it wakes up and cries, it 
does not follow itis hungry. It may be thirsty, or too 
warm, or it may have a little colic. To feed it is most 
absurd and pernicious. It is like offering a man a 
custard because he has lost money on ’Change, or giving 
@ woman ice-cream because she has the heartache 
Feeding the baby is a matter of such moment that it 
does not do to have any lax notions about it. The 
mother who quiets her child when it cries in the night 
by feeding it, prepares many hours of future unrest for 
herself and the baby. To be 2 good mother necessi- 
tates iron-clad conduct, and the overcoming of 
sentimental selfishness. Love does not insure wisdom, 
unfortunately. But it is possible to learn something of 
nature’s laws and abide by them. And the mother who 
walks by their light, in spite of ridicule, sneers, and un- 
kind opposition, has her reward when, at seven, ten, or 
twelve, her child {s beautiful, strong, intelligent, and in 
perfect harmony with herself. 








EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT. 


VERY fashionable wedding took place recently in 
A a town not far from Philadelphia. The bride 
was the daughter of a wealthy mill-owner, who employs 
about three thousand workmen. No money was spared 
to make the occasion one of joy and festivity. The 
mills were stopped, and the workmen formed a lane 
through which the bride, groom, and attendants walked 
from the bride’s home to the church, and as many cf 
them as possible crowded into the church to witness the 
ceremony. There was one thing absent that Is consid- 
ered almost essential in these days on such occasions— 
wine. The father of the bride has never allowed liquor 
to be sold in the town, and sald that he would not allow 
{t to be used on this occasion ; his example in his own 
home should harmonize with his precept outside of it. 
When the bride drove away, men, women, and children 
waved and wished her all joy. 








A QveEstion.—The following item needs no com- 
ment to point a moral : 


A small boy having high!y respectable parents brought 
home a bag of marbles, and, on being asked how he came 
by them replied that he had played “‘ for keeps.”” He was 
lectured on the sin of gambling, and forced to return his ill- 
gotten gains. A night ortwo later a progressive euchre 
party was in order, and the prizes bought for the occasion 
stirred the family pride to a considerable degree. The 
small boy duly admired them, and then went to bed previous 
to the guests’ arrival. In the morning the prizes were 
nowhere to be seen, and on inquiring as to their disposition 
he was told that the people who won them had carried them 
away. Then he naturally asked, ‘‘Isn’t that playing for 
keeps °”’ 








Wasninc Day anp Dryinc Day.—The best arrange 
ment about a country house, or a house in the country, 
is an arbor vite hedge or screen, to protect the family 
wash from the wind or from the eyes of the passer-by. 
It isn’t a pleasing spectacle to see a nice house, and 
strings of clothes flapping here and there. There’s an 
incongruity about it. But with a hedge all is nearly 
hidden, and # very small space answers the purpose. If 
there is less wind within the inclosure, the sun shines 
hotter, andina high wind clothes exposed are blown and 
torn, From this they are protected. It wouldn’t be 
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amiss for a farmer, even, to provide a good place for his 
wife’s convenience, instead of the unsightly strings from 
trees, and even the house piazza. Let’s save trouble 
LABOR-SAVING 


SPRING’S STUDY FOR SUMMER’S 
THOUGHT 

ae ERAL years ago it was suggested in one of the 

Episcopal church papers that a method for study 
ing the Bible and Church History should be devised 
that could be carried on by correspondence, on the plan 
of the Boston Society for Study at Home, and the 
C. L. 8. C. This plan has been tested, and has proved 
& success, 

The plan of Bible study pursued is as follows : 

In Scripture.—Genesis, Pt. I. Genesis, Pt. I]. Exodus. 
Leviticus. The Psalms. Isaiah. The Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. The Gospel according to St. Luke, Pt. I. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke, Pt. II. The Gospel 
according to St. John. The Acts. The Epistle to the 
tomans, Pt. I. The Epistle to the Romans, Pt. II. 

Liturgical.—Divine Worship and the Offices of the 
Church. 

Church History.—The Acts and Period before Nicea. 


Nicea to Chalcedon: Wordsworth and Bright. Medisval : 


Trench. 


From the above a list of four subjects is chosen by 
each pupil. A schedule of work is mailed each month 
to the pupil, who at the expiration of the month 
returns papers she has prepared on the subjects she has 
studied for revision and correction. 

The following {s given as the list of books consulted 
by aclub of ten ladies who wished to study Church 
History : 

Mahan’s ‘‘Church History,’’ Eusebius’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,” Vol. I. ‘‘ Ante-Nicene Library,” or, instead, Hol- 
land’s ‘* Apostolic Fathers,’’ Watson’s ‘‘ Defenders of the 
Faith,’’ Yonge’s ‘‘ Pupils of St. John,’ Farrar’s ‘‘St. 
Paul,’’? Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ 8t. Paul,’? Wordsworth’s 
“Church History,’’ first volume, Blunt’s ‘“‘Church History of 
the First Three Centuries.’? Other books used for illustra- 
tion were: Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art,”’ 
Parker’s ‘‘ Catacombs of Rome,"’ Northcote and Brownlow’s 
‘Roma Sotterranea,’”’ Farrar's ‘Seekers after God,” 
Kingsley’s ‘‘The Hermits,” Liibke’s ‘‘ History of Art,” 
Fergusson’s ‘‘ Architecture,’’ Neale’s ‘Holy Eastern 
Church,’”’ Milman’s ‘‘ History of Christianity,’ Maurice’s 
“Lectures on Social Morality,’ White’s ‘ Eighteen 
Christian Centuries,” Bissell’s ‘‘ Historic Origin of the 
Bible.”’ 

This club met once in two weeks, each with note- 
book, and ready to give out the results of her two 
weeks’ study. The leader had assigned to each a sub 
ject. The leader in this club, Miss Helen Beach, ad- 
vised the following plan of study: 


tead the appointed chapters of the text-book all through 
once, reading slowly and finding all places on an atlas, and 
looking out all the references in the notes as far as pos 
sible. 

This will take four days, giving one hour a day. 

Then read the same a second time, marking on a slip of 
paper the passages which strike you as most important to 
remember ; this should take two days. Read the marked 
pages a third time—one day’s work. 

Begin with the auxiliary reading, referring constantly to 
the text-book for any passage or reference that you do not 
thoroughly understand. Look ont all places on the atlas, 
and compar? all dates with those of the text-book. Make 
a note of any difficulties or contradictions for the fort- 
nightly meeting. 

In addition, make a synopsis of the dates and facts from 
the text-book, adding illustrations or theories from the 
auxiliary reading. 

The spring and early summer, even though they make 
demand on time and strength, are days that allow of 
delightful quiet, and the weather is favorable to the 
bi-monthly meetings; colds and bad weather are not 
liable to prove impediments. There is always a tendency 
to let the mind lie fallow when nature is waking into 
life. The summer forces a certain amount of idleness ; 
the fall brings preserves and clothes ; then preparations 
for the holiday ; then exhaustion of body and pocket- 
book. We have grown into the habit of letting winter 
slip by filled with plans that we intend to complete 
next year, letting the lovely long days of spring and 
early summer pass without leaving with us the seed- 
sowing of mind that would blossom into thought in 
summer’s {dleness. 








Letruce.—A feast to the eyes as well as the palate are 
the lovely crisp leaves of lettuce. Unfortunately, this de- 
liclous vegetable is often injured before serving, or in 
the serving. Never allow the leaves to soak in water ; 
plunge them quickly in salt and water, and drain in 
salad basket or colander, and then throw into a napkin 
held by the four corners, and shaken to absorb the drops 
of water remaining. Handle as little as possible. Do 
not add dressing until the moment of serving ; and it is 
best to put dressing in the bottom of the bowl. If onions 
are used, they would better be served separately, as many 
persons object to the flavor. Eggs served with lettues 
must be cooked in hot water, slowly. 
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AN EASTER PICNIC. 
By M. C. R. 


** And the words they say 
On Easter Day 
Are—‘ Christ the Lord is risen.’ ”’ 

HERE seems to be in the minds of most young 
people the feeling that after the holidays have 
slipped away there is a long, long stretch of time before 
the summer days when again freedom shall come from 
school duty. Barely two months pass after the begin. 
ning of school in the fall, before the air is full of proph- 
ecies of the glad Christmas season ; and all through 
December in the shops and streets there is high carnival, 
and children everywhere live in glad expectancy until 

the happy Christmas is ushered in. 

Then follows holiday week. and one festival after 
another—mirth and exuberant joy everywhere. One is 
unable to note the days aright, and quite loses track of 
their general order. Then all is changed—not gradually, 
as the holidays were entered upon, but suddenly all 
comes to an end, and the duties of life present them- 
selves. 

In the ‘‘Snuggery” at ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest” a glad and 
happy Christmas had been kept. The Lathrop giris had, 
all five of them, been spending their vacation at the home 
of their ‘‘Aunt Jo”—their mother’s youngest sister— 
who, with her husband and two children, lived in an 
ideal sort of a way in a very plain little home in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The days of their visit were coming to an end, and 
visions of school books and duties innumerable were 
filling the minds of the girls, who were so soon to return 
to their work. It was Saturday evening, and as they all 
sat around the fire, Bess, who had been fora long time 
gazing dreamily into the blaze, spoke up: *‘ Well, Aunt 
Jo, I did not know we could have so good a time; it 
has been like a story book from beginning to end—to 
think that we really have slept three in a bed and cross 
wise fashion! It has been a real Christmas picnic—but 
it is all over now, and so many, many days are to come 
and go before the summer time and freedom !” 

S{lence fell on the little group, and each one was 
evidentiy struggling to be thankful for the pleasures of 
the past and brave for the duties of the future. The 
Lathrop girls were orphans; their mother, with heart 
burning with desire to do for her children, and to make 
their lives one glad, sweet sorg, had passed out of life 
‘* here” to the life “there” one year ago, leaving the 
guardianship of her children to their aunt, their father 
having died when Nan was a little baby. Each one of 
the girls had a snug little amount of money, and it was 
easy to arrange for good care and instruction during the 
school year at one of the best seminaries. This had been 
their first vacation after the long one they had spent 
together at the sea. All the girls had been so brave, not 
allowing their memories to overcome them altogether ; 
and, childlike, they could lose themselves in the joy of 
the moment Aunt Jo had fallen into a muse herself— 
there was something about the warmth of the fire and 
the appearance of the quiet, thoughtful faces about her 
greatly conducive to dreaming—when rollicking Ethel 
jumped from her low seat at her feet and announced 
that unless there was something else to offer they would 
vote the whole affair a success, and hie themselves away 
in fairy fashion. 

Bidding them tarry awhile, their aunt unfolded to 
them a plan she had been concocting, asking first this 
question : ‘‘ Why do you not count in the Easter vaca 
tion ?” 

**Oh,” said Ethel and May in a breath, ‘‘ Easter 
week is short, and it’s dressmakers’, and it’s different ; 
of course, we shall be glad to be with you, but it don’t 
seem like real holiday time.” 

** Girls, listen,” said Aunt Jo, eagerly, at once grasp- 
ing the fact that they were right; too much care and 
heartache had been crowded into their last Easter vaca- 
tion—this year all should be different. ‘‘ Listen, I have 
a plan.” 

**Oh, a plan! Auntie has a plan; hurrah for the 
plan !” cried Ethel. 

““T will give it to you in a very few words, girls,” 
said she, and then hesitated, in a tormenting way, just to 
watch the expression on each eager, upturned face. 
** You shsll have a spring picnic.” 

Like magic the words sent fresh hopeinto each young 
heart ; the word ‘‘ picnic” would always mean just such 
a glad time as they had been having during the Christ- 
mas frolic; and when she added to the announcement 
the promise to write a little story after they had gone to 
bed, which should be called ‘‘An Easter Picnic,” and 
which should be full of suggestions for Euster-tide, their 
cups of joy were full, their good-nights were demonstra- 
tive, and they left her to arrange her plans. 

In the morning Aunt Jo found an expectant audience 
when, after the breakfast cups and saucers had been 
washed up, she proceeded to read the hastily written 
programme she had planned the night before, 





** Silence !” said Ethel, in her emphatic way. Aunt 
Jo commenced. 

“AN EASTER PICNIC. 

“Tt was the wish of five happy girls to make the 
Easter vacation a very glad one, and to fill every hour 
with appropriate joy. They were to spend a few days, 
nine in all, at a little country house where they had had 
a very jolly Christmas. Their aunt arranged for each 
day, and tried in every way to make the spring festivities 
equa! in all respects to those enjoyed under the mistle- 
toe. 

‘The girls were to reach theiraunt’s home on Satur. 
day, the day before Palm Sunday, in the morning ; and 
the first thing planned for them to do was to go out 
‘a-palming,’ as it was called—the idea taken from an Eng- 
lish custom. The young folks there at times are said to go 
out into the woods and gather al] the long fresh green 
branches of willow (it being impossible to procure 
palms) ; this they use to trim their houses, as in the 
winter holly and Xmas greens are used. 

‘* So the girls, glad to be in the open country once more, 
started off with half a dozen of the village girls well 
known te them, and before many hours returned with 
arms laden with willow branches, which they tossed on 
to a large sheet which was spread to receive their treas- 
ures ; ard then they proceeded to trim the house, only 
stopping to eat hastily the good supper for which they 
had a hearty appetite. Their uncle brought from town 
in the evening a dozen palm leaves, which helped along 
wonderfully in the decoration. Before the girls retired 
for the night, the little house was decked in holiday 
attire. 

‘‘A grand surprise was awaiting (fem. When they 
went to bed, their aunt led them, by the pretty guest- 
room, up into what they had all supposed was an open 
atuc. Judge of their amazement when they found a 
large, prettily furnished room with five little cot beds in 
it!” 

‘* Oh,” exclaimed Ethel, ‘‘is it so, auntie? Are you 
going to really fix up the attic for us? Are we to really 
have our own quarters in this dear home ?” 

Certainly the reproachful, sober glance bestowed on 
the excited group because of their interruption was 
understood to be a farce, for it was a long time before 
Aunt Jo could proceed with the story. In her mind she 
had been planning to use the few Christmas gifts of 
money she had received to fit up the large attic room, 
and her mind was already full of ideas. 

‘* After good-nights had been spoken, a very hanpy- 
hearted lot of girls fell asleep under rose- bud chintz bed. 
spreads, to dream of bittersweet hanging from the 
beams, and gay-colored decorstions of al] sorts and 
kinds. 

“On Sunday afternoon aservice in the parlor at ausk 
was the chief feature. The girls had learned the beauti- 
ful children’s hymn for that day : 


*** Hosanna we sing like the children dear 
In the olden days when the Lord lived here ; 
How he blessed the little cnildren and smiled on them, 
As they chanted his praise in Jerusalem. 
Alleluia we sing with the children bright, 
With their harps of gold and their raiment white, 
As they followed their Shepherd with loving eyes 
Through the beautiful valleys of paradise. 
Hosanna we sing, for he bends his ear, 
And rejoices the hymns of his own to hear ; 
We know that his heart will never wax cold 
To the lambs that he feeds in his earthly fold. 
Alleluia we sing in the church we love, 
Alleluia resounds in the church above. 
To thy little ones, Lord, may such grace be given 
That we lose not our part in the song of heaven.’ 


“ After the singing, in the gathering twilight, their 
aunt told them all about the real Easter spirit she wished 
them to have—that through all the days of 'the week to 
come she wished them to bear in mind how much they 
had to be thankful for. She wished them to weave into 
their happy lives a remembrance of all the great truths 
that the solemn week preceding Easter Day held to 
teach ; to be so mindful of al) that Christ did for them 
that they should be ready to spend all Easter Sunday in 
doing good to others.” 

‘Ob, may we, auntie ?” sald quiet May. 
auntie ?” echoed impulsive Ethel. 
sald wholesome little Nan. 

‘* After this quiet reminder that the surest way to be 
happy was to do for others, Auntie told all that she bad 
planned; how she had grown three dozen hyacinths 
during the winter to be given away on Easter Sunday, 
how she had made arrangements to take all the giris to 
the hospital not far away, where they could sing their 
carols, and hand to the sick and needy an Easter 
offering—saying, as is the custom in some parts of the 
world always to say on Easter Day, instead of the ordi- 
nary salutation ‘How are you ?—‘Christ is risen !’ 
She told of a little lunchecn she had planned, to be given 
on Good Friday to a dozen poor children, the food to 
consist of hot cross-buns, which the girls were to make 
themselves. A long time was spent in telling the story 
of Easter Day, which is called the ‘Festival of the 
Rising Sun ;’ and all the girls agreed to be up at sunrise 


** May we, 
“I’m going to,” 





on the next Sunday, to spend the first hours of the day 
In studying the verses of ahymn very dear to their auntie 
—one which she desired should become a great life-help 
to them - . 
*« ¢ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run,’ etc. 

“‘ There were ten verses ; each one seemed more inspir- 
ing than the others ; and finally the doxology fittingly 
closed the song of praise. 

‘Later in the day they were to have a hunt through 
the house for eggs, after having each one of them built 
a nest the night before, hoping {t would be found and 
filled. Just what each one should find they could not 
know until the time of the hunt, but a basket was 
placed in a conspicuous corner of the hall, where any 
one inclined to could hide away an Easter package. 
Auntie hoped in some way to combine the Easter idea 
with each of the gifts, and so keep up the spirit of the 
week. She had already thought of a blank-book to 
give Bess in which she might copy the carols and write 
an account of the good times—knowing her tendency to 
write in full all the famfly chronicles. She had assocl- 
ated in her mind a box of wooden eggs, which she had 
seen in a shop window, with Ethel, knowing how 
pleased she would be to paint them during the year, 
that they might be ready for Easter gifts in the future. 
A little picture of the rising sun, with an appropriate 
verse in reference to the ‘resurrection morning,’ should 
make May glad. Elsie would delight in the little book 
called ‘ Easter Lilles ;’ and Nan, witha package of cards 
all her own, to give away, would be quite content. 

** Any exchange of gifts among themselves, of course, 
could not be planned for, but by the time Auntle had 
finished telling of her plans for the week, the night had 
come on, and the last rays of the sunset had faded from 
the sky when the girls, full of joyous anticipations, gath- 
ered closer around the fire and sang softly 

‘* * Now my evening praise I give. 
Thou didst die that I might live; 
All my blessings come from Thee : 
Oh, how good Thou art to me!’”’ 


** Well, Aunt Jo,” said Bess, ‘‘I think the happiness 
of the imaginary girls in your story is only exceeded by 
the great fey and delight of five real girls, who have 
been made real happy by the dearest sort of a real 
aunt.” 


DOUBLE SEEING. 


F apy one should say toa boy or girl having bright 
eyes, open to light and darkness, that they were 
blind, they would surely say, “ Why, no! I see every- 
thing around me.” But very many of you do not. I’ve 
seen bright-eyed girls step on thefr own sacks lying on 
the floor, and when they were told of it, say, “Oh, I did 
not see it.” And Ihave seer them while hunting for 
things pull everything about on bureau and table and de- 
clare the book or the thimble or the handkerchief was 
not there, and some one else would look right after them 
and fird it, and they would say, ‘‘I really did not see 
it.” Boys will almost fall over the hoe in the path, and 
yet, when the father comes home and points to it, the 
boy did not see it before, though he may have walked 
past {t and over it twenty times. What is the matter ? 
Well, I think the mind did not see and remember. 
These children do not pay attention, and it {s very un- 
fortunate that they do not. Sometimes this habit of 
inattention and carelessness becomes so fixed that it 
causes trouble as long as they live; it wastes hours of 
time, and is an annoyance to everybody with whom 
they live. 

Another thing. Boysand girls can learn to do many 
things by watching others, asking intelligent questions, 
and fixing their attention on the way skillful people 
work. 

Mr. Beecher tells the following story of himeelf : 

“T never saw anybody do anything that I did not watch 
him and see how he did it, for there was no telling but that 
some time I might have to do it myself. I was going across 
a prairie once ; my horse began to limp. Luckily I came 
across a blacksmith’s shop, but the smith was not at home. 
I asked the woman of the house if she would allow me to 
start a fire and make the shoe. She said I might if I knew 
how. Sol started a fire and heated the shoe red-hot, and 
turned it to fit my horse’s foot, and pared the hoof, and 
turned the points of the nails out cunningly, as I had seen 
the blacksmith do, so that, in driving into the hoof, they 
should not gointo the quick, and I shod the horse. At the 
next place I went to, I went straight toasmith and told him 
to put a shoe on properly. He looked at the horse’s foot 
and paid me the greatest compliment I ever received in my 
life. He told me, if I put on that shoe, I had better follow 
blacksmithing all my life. Now, I never should have known 


how to do that if I had not looked on and seen others 
do it.” 


I know a young girl, not twenty years old, who is 
supporting herself and partially supporting her mother. 
When she was only elght years old she began working 
in a large dressmaking establishment with her mother. 
She watched how dresses were fitted, asked why this or 
that was dune, and when «ixteen years old she could 
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fit and make an entire suit. She used her eyes and her 
mind as well as her fingers, 
To be of all possible use to ourselves as well as others, 


we must keep our eyes and minds open. 


HOW THE KREUTZERS GREW. 
EAL stories are more interesting than make-believe 
; stories, because they are about live boys and 





girls. 

This story is about « little girl who had no father or 
mother, named Marie Adiof. She came to one of the mis- 
sion stations established at Prague, with her grandmother, 
who lived as a servant with a kind family who allowed 
her to keep Marie with her, The little girl became very 
much interested in the mission school, where, at one 
of the missionary meetings, she beard of the negro 
children in the Southern States. Whenshe got out on 
the street she told her grandmother that she would save 
her money and give it to send teachers to the little 
black children. She used a toy bank to hold the Kreut- 
zers—about four cents of our money. 

One day Marie’s uncle, of whom she was very fond, 
was visiting her grandmother, and it was suggested that 
she should take some money from her bank to buy fruit 
for him. She answered, ‘‘ That money does not belong 
to me, but to the black children in America.” 

At another time, when she had not tasted meat for 
some time, she was asked to buy some with her own 
money. ‘‘ No,” she said, “*T’ll eat dry bread ; I cannot 
spend that money for meat.” 

One of the missfonaries in Prague, when about to start 
for America, was visited by Marie, who handed him, 
wrapped up in paper, twenty kreutzers—about eighty 
cents—which she told him was for the black children 
in America. 

Mr. Blatchford told the story after he came to Amer- 
ica, when speaking to a number of people who were 
interested in missions and mission work. He opened 
the package and showed nineteen kreutzers, and in place 
of the twentieth kreutzer were five twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, which some one had given in place of the miss- 
ing kreutzer. People in the audience wanted to buy 
the other kreutzers, and when they were sold Mr. Blatch- 
ford had $340. Now it is proposed to raise $1,000, put 
it in the bank or where it will earn some money every 
year, and, with the money the thousand dollars earns, pay 
for the educating of one boy or gir) each year as long as 
the American Missionary Association lasts. Will you 
help? You can by saving your money and sending it 
to the Association at 56 Reade Street, New York. 


HINTS ON THE USE OF ENGLISH. 





Il. 

COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MISPRONOUNCED., 
Nephew. New. Squirrel. 
Stupid. Fatigue Real. 

Duty. Tuesday. Squalor. 

Vase. Beneath, Mercy. 

Contents’. Sbone. Renais’sance 

Semes’ ter. Discourse’. Details, 

Inquiry. Truths. Almond. 

Allies?. Sapphire. Apotheosis. 

Address’. Bouquet. Advertise’ment. 
Elizabethan. 


NEGATIVES THAT BETRAY ONE, 

It is not true, I don’t believe. 

I haven’t but these. 

Did you not understand it? Hardly. 

Neither and nor as to position ; ¢. g., ‘‘ He neither has repu- 
tation nor character,’’ for ‘‘ He Aas neither reputation nor 
character.’’ ‘* Mary and I did not go, for ‘' Neither Mary nor 
I went,” 

An assortment of words for those who would find their 
vocabulary greatly impoverished by the elimination of 
perfectly, splendidly, aufully sweet, etc. : 


Well. Extraordinarily. Charmingly. 

Very. Unusually. Admirably. 

Extremely. Remarkably. Excellently. 

Excessively. Strikingly. Neatly. 

Finely. Nicely. Capitally. 
Bravely. 


FRESHMAN LITERATUKE CLAss, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 1886, 








ANOTHER DOLLAR GARDEN. 


LADY who was one of the nieces of Aunt Patience 
years ago sends us the following letter : 

I want to say how interested 1 was in the ‘“ One-Dollar 
Flower Garden.’’ I followed in part the suggestions, but 
there were some seeds I felt I must have, so my list is not 
the same, and I really think I got more for the money than 
if I had used entirely The Christian Union list. 

I will give my list because it may possibly interest the 
young folks, and I wil! say that I speut, besides this, twenty 
cents for a half-ounce package of wild garden seeds. 

A friend had one summer what she called her “ wild 
garden,” and she enjoyed it so very much that I want to 
try it too. The surprises will be so delightful, and I shal] 
make the acquaintance of many flowers new to me, Of 





course I shall plant these seeds in a large bed by themselves, 
and in an inconspicuous place. 

Here is my list : 

Asperula Odorata, five cents; Aster, New Rose, mixed, 
ten cents; Balsam, ten cents ; Candytuft, five cents ; Chrys- 
anthemum, five cents; Dianthus Laciniatus, ten cents ; 
Forget-me-not, five cents; Heliotrope, ten cents; Mign- 
onette, five cents; Pansy, ten cents; Phlox Drummondii, 
ten cents; Poppy, five cents; Sweet-peas, five cents ; 
Verbenas, five cents ; total, $1. 

I got the prices from a Boston 1886 seed catalogue, and 
notice that some of the seeds are less costly than in the list 
published by you. Pussig WILLOW. 


MAUD’S GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


A TRUE STORY. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burrs. 

AUD LARKIN was very ill the summer that she 
was six years old. She was the pet of the 
house, and the only child ; and papa, mamma, servants, 
and all, were heart-broken when the doctor told them he 
feared their golden-haired darling would go away from 
them to come back nomore. But doctors are sometimes 
mistaken. After going to the very door of death, little 
Maud went no further, but slowly, slowly came back, 
seeming to grow no stronger for weary days, yet ‘‘ hold- 
ing her own,” as the nurse said. In the meantime her 
favorite ‘‘ banty,” a pretty little hen that Maud had 
named for herself, ‘‘ Maud Larkin Bantam,” and that 
was called ‘‘ Mrs. B.” by the entire family, hatched outa 
nestful of dear little chicks. The brood was brought 
in for Maud to see—papa’s hat full of little downy balls, 
each one peeping, peeping as loud as such mites of 
down could peep. I am sure that they felt very cross 
at being taken away from their dear little mamma, and 
very much frightened at the great big world in which 

they found themselves. 

Peep, peep, peep! 

Maud’s eyes brightened at the sharp littlesounds. She 
was able now to be bolstered up in bed a little while at 
a time, and the visit of Mrs. B.’s children was a great 
delightto her. The little creatures were all taken out 
of the hat and allowed to run over the white counter- 
pane. The nurse madea yard of pillows to keep them 
from falling off the bed, and Maud fed them with very 
fine cracker crumbs. 

After a few very happy minutes, nurse said they must 
be taken away, or Maud would tire herself too much. 

‘*Can’t I have one to stay with me ?” pleaded Maud. 

The nurse hesitated, talked with mamma about it, and 
at last it was agreed that one of Mrs. B.'s bables should 
be Maud’s playmate. 

The little girl chose the brightest and prettiest of the 
brood, and, cuddling it in her neck, soon went fast 
asleep. 

After this the chicken had his regular bill of fare, and 
slept in his little foster-mother’s bosom. He grew very 
fond of bread crumbs soaked in milk, and pecked hungrily 
at his bit of hard-boiled egg when meal-time came. Once 
Maud played that her pet was sick and needed medicine. 
It was lucky that nurse came in just as she was giving 
chick the dark stuff out of the bottle, for it certainly 
would have killed the poor banty if he had drank the 
teaspoonful that Maud had ready for him. 

When Maud had beef-tea, chicky shared it with her, 
and, being so well fed, he grew rapidly, and was a very 
wide-awake, active little creature. By and by Maud’s 
young uncle came to the house to stay for a while, and 
he named the chick General Sheridan, after his favorite 
hero. 

Maud was confined to her room for a long time ; for 
a relapse came when she was getting well, and carried 
her far back on the way she had come so slowly. So 
she had plenty of time, and much need of amusement, 
and she began educating the General. He soon learned 
to fly from the floor to Maud’s outstretched finger, and 
to take a piece of bread from her mouth. 

The General’s first crow was an event as interesting as 
the babv’s first tooth. He soon learned to crow at 
Maud’s command, and actually strained his voice crow- 
ing to please his mistress. He learned to pick up collars 
and handkerchiefs, and even nickels, and carry them 
to their owners. Once he picked up Maud’s scarlet hair 
ribbon, and poked it through the “‘ register” with his 
bill, showing that he sometimes tired of being ‘‘ good.” 
It was an amusing sight to see him on the top of Maud’s 
head crowing away at the top of his voice. Four 
months ‘‘ Sherry” stayed in the chamber with Maud, and 
never since he was taken from his mother had he seen 
a member of the chicken family. 

At last Maud was well enough to go out-of-doors. 
Her first visit was to the poultry yard, with the General 
perched upon her head. Now, what do you think hap- 
pened ? The General proved that he had been rightly 
named, for in an instant he had flown into the midst of 
his peaceful family, who were quietly picking up 
worms, and the next minute he was fighting with his 
own brother. But he soon got the worst of the battle, 
perhaps from lack of fighting practice, and would 
have been killed if Maud had not pulled him out of the 














fight, all bloody and bedraggled. She carried him up 
stairs, and talked to him of the wickedness of fighting 
with his brothers and sisters, with tears in her eyes. 
She dressed his wounds, and watched him faithfully till 
he was well. A few days afterward he again went into 
the yard, this time by himself, and came back, an hour 
after, as miserable a specimen of chickenhood 2s one 
would wish to see. He had been badly beaten in a 
second fight, and could hardly stand. His feathers 
were bloodstained, and his pretty little comb was badly 
torn. He wouldn’t eat for two days, and was sullen 
and miserable for a week. After that the General pre 
ferred staying with Maud, and crowing at his family 
from the window-sill. Maud now went on with his 
education, and he learned to flap his wings when he was 
commanded, and to stand on one foot, and even to 
draw a little wheeled box of pasteboard. This was the 
finishing point of his great learning ; it was a perform 
ance that he didn’t like, and he would often stop his 
run, and turn around and peck the little wagon. The 
General would not permit any one but his dear little 
mistress to take liberties with him ; if other members of 
the family so much as pointed «a foot toward him he 
would peck at the shoe 

After a while the General went ouce more to the 
poultry yard, but there was nu more fighting. Perhaps 
he had had enough, and perhaps his brothers and sisters 
did not care to provoke such a plucky relative. Find 
ing that he was willing to live in peace, Maud allowed 
him to spend a good deal of time out-of-doors ; but he 
was always ready to come at her call, and to perform 
any or all of his tricks if she wished it. Imagine Maud’s 
surprise and triumph when a showman offered her $30 
for the General. She refused to sell the smart little 
fellow, but told the showman that she was going to begin 
training another chicken as a companion for Genera! 
Sheridan. 


is being built for Mr. Willlam K. Vanderbilt, of New 
York. This yacht, the ‘‘ Alva,” will be larger thay 
either Mr. Gould’s ‘‘Atlanta,” Mr. Astor’s ‘‘ Nourmahal,”’ 
or Mr. Bennett’s ‘‘ Namounsa.” The firat of these is 250 
feet. the second 233, the third 226. The ‘‘ Alva” will! 
be 285 feet. Her hull is to be of steel, and she will be 
rigged like an ocean steamer, having three masts. The 
cylinders are thirty-two and forty-five inches, and they 
will have a forty-two inch stroke. She wiil be lighted 
by electricity. The ‘‘ Alva” will be the iargest steam 
yacht in the world, and probably the fastest. 


CRICKET AND TENNIS.—The Staten Island Cricket 
Club are having their new grounds and club-house at 
New Brighton put in order. The grounds and club 
house will be ready for use in May. On Decoration 
Day this club will play against the Boston club. An 
English cricket club will visit this country during the 
coming season. 


PUZZLE 


THE HISTORICAL BOY. 

The magician now said, * I'll make a new toy, 

And this shall be called ‘ The Historical Boy.’” 

He first chose the heart of the lad who withstood 

A king and his court, nor would eat their rich food 
Whereat he then said, ** I must have in good sooth 
The head of the lad who always spoke truth. 

“*Tll crown this head with the golden hair 

Of him who a sling and a stone did bear.” 

On a search he then went a forehead to find 

Of a boy to atower forever consigned. 

And afterwards chose the neck of his brother, 
Whom a wicked assassin did speedily smother. 

The nose was that boy king’s who never could learn 
To bake cakes on a hearth without letting them burn. 


Then he took the lips of that boy of low station 
Who guides a canal boat, and then guides a nation. 
And the eyes of bim who, on a dark night, 

Was stabbed by his uncle and robbed of his right. 
Next, the body of him who, with will so strong, 


On a burning ship stood bravely aud long. 


The foot of the prince in the line of the six 
Who beart-broken died, and left things in a fix. 


The other foot was of that non-peaceful lad, 
Who stole # white nun, and was otherwise bad 
And the arms of the hero who sat all night 


At a hole in the levee, his thumb pressed tight. 


The bands that once held the shoemaker’s last, 
’Gainst oppression were raised, reforming the past. 
And how was this boy “* bistorical ’’ dressed ¥ 


Right simply, but all of material the best. 


His cap once belonged to the woodman so brave 
Who gloried, in manhood, in freeing the slave. 


The boots were the boy’s with the silvery tongue; 
His accents through listening senates have rung 
The coat was of colors varied in hue, 

And—must I confess it ?—not at all new. 


“Now,” said the magician, still eying his work, 
“Think he will do, with a bow and a smirk.” 
ANNs WasHBURN BuBNHAM, 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for April 25, 1886.] 
John fli., 1-18. Revised Version. 


Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, & 
ruler of the Jews; the same came unto him by night, and said 
to him. Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God ; for no man can do these signs that thou doest, except 
God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born anew, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, 
How can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus 
answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. That which is born of the flesh {s flesh: and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born anew. The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth. and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knoweth not whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit. Nicodemus answered and said unto him. How can these 
things be? Jesus answered and sald unto him, Art thou the 
teacher of Israel, and understandest not these things? Verily, 
verily. I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, and bear 
witness of that we have seen; and ye receive not our witness 
If I told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye 
believe if I tell you heavenly things? And no man hath as- 
cended into heaven, but he that descended out of heaven, even 
the Son of man, which is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up; that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life. 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on bim should not perish, but 
have eternal life. For God sent not the Son into the werld to 
judge the world: but that the world should be saved through 
him. He that believeth on him is not judged : he that believeth 
not hath been judged already. because he hath not believed on 
the name of the only begotten Son of God. 





Named Nicodemus. Of Nicodemus nothing is known 
except what John tells us. See chap. vii., 50-52; chap. 
xix., 39.—Ruler of the Jews. That is, one of the Sanhedrim, 
or Supreme Court of the Jewish nation.— We know that thou 
art a teacher. Nicodemus here speaks for his class ; they 
recognize Christ’s prophetic character.— Noman can do these 
miracles. This is the argument from miracles in the tersest 
form. 

3-6. Except a man be born again. Or, born from above ; 
either reading is justified by the original, and both meanings 
are probably implied.—He cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Seeis not to be taken here as entering into. A new and 
divine life is a condition precedent to a true spiritual per- 
ception of divine things.— How can a man be born when he is 
old? This must be regarded as uttered in a spirit of irony 
or badinage. It is so interpreted by Godet, Alford, Luther, 
and others. The metaphor of a new birth was one familiar 
to the Jewish rabbis.—Born of water and of the Spirit. The 
Jewish proselyte, as a sign that he became a Jew and soa 
new creature, was baptized as a token of his new faith. To 
this doubtless Christ refers. His meaning is that no man 
can enter the kingdom of God without a public putting off 
of the old man and entering into the new. Observe, he can 
see the kingdom of God without public confession, but he 
cannot enter it. 

6-8. That which isborn of the flesh is flesh. Hence one must 
be born, not merely again, but from above, before he can be 
begotten of the Spirit of God.—Marvel not that 1 said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. The marvel of Nicodemus was 
not that Christ enunciated a doctrine of new birth, but that 
he declared that such new birth was as necessary to a master 
of Israel as toa pagan Greek. Observe, Christ says, Ye must 
be. He never identifies himself with men as under the same 
spiritual necessity of repentance and regeneration.— The 
wind that bloweth,. . . 80 is every one that is born of the Spirit. 
We measure the effects of both by the results produced. 

912 How can these things be? Nicodemus is sobered 
by Christ’s tone, and changes bis own.—Art thou a master of 
Israel, and knoweth not these things? The doctrine of a new 
birth is foreshadowed in the Old Testament, and a master 
of Israel ought not to be astonished at it. See Isa. i , 18, 
19; Jer. xxxi , 33; Ezek. xi., 19, 20; xxxvi., 26, 27.— Earthly 
things, . . . heavenly things. The contrast is not between 
things which belong to this life and the future life, but 
to those which are matter of common observation—the 
evils of human life and conduct necessitating a radical 
change, and the things which belong to the spiritual life, 
the mysterious operations of the Spirit of God on the spirits 
of men. 

13-15. No one hath ascended up to heaven. That is, no 
living man; this does not militate against the doctrine of 
the resurrection.—The Son of man which is in heaven. Not 
only his natural dwelling-place is the abode of the blest, 
but he lives. in spiritual communion with the heavenly, 
whose conversation, to use Paul’s phrase, is in heaven.—As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness. See Num. xxi., 
4, 9.—Must the Son of man be lifted up. The necessity for 
Christ’s sacrifice is clearly stated, but not the reason for 
that necessity.—For eternal life. A present possession. 
Eternal life is something which the soul has here and now. 

16-18. Some scholars suppose that Christ’s discourse 
ends at verse 15; others that it continues to verse 21. 
Every word of verse 16is weighed with spiritual meaning.— 
Not to condemn the world,etc. The end of the Gospel is salva- 
tion, not of an elect few, but of humanity. Compare 
Rom. i., 16, 17.—He that believeth on him is not condemned. 
He is saved through faith. Compare Rom. viili., 1.—Js 
condemned already. The last judgment, then, does not con- 
demn him ; it pronounces merely the results of a condemna- 
tion previously arrived at. 





A NEW TRUTH. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


HE doctrine, perhaps I should rather say the 

metaphor, of a new birth did not originate with 
Jesus. It was familiar to the rabbis. They held that 
a pagan, before he could become a Jew, must be born 
again. They gave him a new name, and some among 
them, with the curious literalism characteristic of their 
school, maintained that a proselyte could marry his own 
sister ; he had been born again, he was a new creature, 
old things had passed away, all things had become new, 
and every flesh-and-blood relationship was made as if 
it had not been. This fact must be borne in mind in 
reading the story of Christ’s conversation wtih Nico- 
demus. 

This rabbi°came to Jesus by night for a quiet con- 
versation. There is no reason to suppose that he did so 
for the purpose of secrecy, or because he was afraid of 
the Jews. There was, indeed, as yet but little to fear, even 
of opprobrium, from the Jews. For as yet Christ had 
done nothing to awaken any deep seated hostility. The 
expulsion of the traders from the Temple would indeed 
have aroused a priestly hostility, but this would have 
manifested itself among the Sadducees rather than 
among the Pharisees. Thelatter, as purists and theolog- 
ical enemies of the Sadducaic class, would have been 
rather aroused to enthusiasm than hostility by this purifi- 
cation of the Temple. It was not such an outward cleans- 
ing that excited theirenmity. Indeed, it was apparently 
this act that brought Nicodemus to Christ for information 
respecting himself and his mission. The evening is an 
appropriate time for quiet and confidential intercourse, 
and this was what Nicodemus wanted. He did not 
purpose to be a disciple; he did not submit himself, as 
already some of the fishermen apostles had done, to the 
leadership of Christ. Asarabbi, interested in every new 
movement, and impressed by the originality and the 
forcefulness of this new teacher, he came to learn from 
Jesus's lips what his doctrine was to be. Nicodemus was 
the first ‘‘ interviewer ” of history. It isnot probable that 
we have a verbatim report of the conversation. The 
sallent points are given. It is not illegitimate to read 
between the lines in an endeavor to discern the spirit 
and meaning of the conversation. 

Nicodemus begins with a courteous compliment : 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God ; 
for no man can do the miracles that thou doest unless 
God be with him. Christ’s answer indicates that what 
the world needs is not better instruction, but new power ; 
not light, but life. Except one be born again, he says, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. What was surpris- 
ing about this declaration was not the figure of a new 
birth, but the application of it. If Christ had said, Ex- 
cept a pagan be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God, it would not have surprised Nicodemus. But 
he declares that what the rabbis thought was necessary 
for the pagans was equally necessary for the Jews. 
Except any one, he says, be born again; for his lan- 
guage is even more general in the original than in the 
English translation. Nicodemus attempts to turn aside 
this novel application with a jest. How can a man be 
born agaip when he is old, he asks, as though he were 
not thoroughly famillar with the figure. Christ does 
not answer his question. He makes no attempt to afford 
a psychological explanation of the figure. He simply 
repeats it in language even stronger than before, and 
makes the application more personal. If one could 
enter his mother’s womb and be born again it would be 
of no avail. If all flesh-and-blood relations were 
changed, so that he could marry his own sister, it would 
be no advantage to him. He must be born of the Spirit. 
The life must be, not a new life of the old order, but a 
new order of life. And then he makes the application 
even more direct than before: Yx must be born again. 
You, Rabbi, doctor of divinity, orthodox believer, 
teacher of the church, you need, not a new doctrine, but 
a new and divine life. You cannot explain its coming ; 
you can only measure it by its effects. As the south 
wind comes from afar, and the snow-clad Lebanon dis- 
solves into showers that water the valley, and the apri- 
cot, the grape, the peach, spring up in the wind. kissed 
valley, so is every life born of the spirit ; mysterious in 
its origin, beautiful in its flower and fruit. Nicodemus 
is sobered by the spiritual dogmatism of the Master. 
He is convinced, not by argument, but by a divine Per- 
sonality. Histone changes. How can these things be ? 
he asks; and Christ, probing still deeper, turns the 
question upon him. You, a master in Israel, he says, 
who have been for years teaching a doctrine of new 
birth, and do not know even so much about it as this! 
You, who can look out into life and see the changes 
wrought in character by the Spirit of God, and the nar- 
rowness, sordidness, and malignity of Jews who count 
themselves children of God because they are children 
of Abraham, do you not know, at least cannot you be- 





lieve when I call your attention to the facts, that the 
proud Pharisee needs a change in character and life as , 
much as the publican? If not, if you cannot see that 
which is witnessed to you every day by the selfish lives 


of orthodox Pharisees, what use in my attempting to ex- 
plain to you the secret of the mysterious spiritual phenom- 
ena? You could not understand ; you would not belleve. 
Then follows what Luther beautifully called the ‘little 
Gospel.” Whether it is in the words of Job or in the 
words of Jesus, whether the conversation between Jesus 
and Nicodemus breaks off, as some suppose, at verse 
fifteen, and all that follows is John’s commentary, is 
neither possible nor important to determine ; the spirit 
and truth is that of the Master, though the phraseology 
may be that of the interpreter. God loved the world as 
it lay in darkness and in guilt ; so loved it as to suffer 
for it; and out of his suffering love there sprang a gift 
so large and free that whoever will receive it may have 
God’s love working in him, and in that love be born 
again, and come into a like love and life. 

Let us, then, group together in a sem{-philosophical 
form the truths embodied in this conversation with the 
Jewish rabbi. 

1. Rationaliem still comes to Christianity asking for 
some new truth, and comparing it with other pbiloso- 
phies and declaring that its teaching may all ba found 
elsewhere; or asking, sometimes serlously, sometimes 
sarcastically, what new disclosure it has to make. And 
Christianity’s answer is always the same: the world 
needs new power, not new ideas; to be born again, not 
to be taught again. And we, its adherents, claim for 
Christianity that it is unique, not in its theories, but in 
its vitality ; not in saying that God {s a Father, but in 
developing in man a filfal spirit toward God; not in 
enunciating as a dogma the brotherhood of man, but in 
binding men together in friendly and fraternal relation- 
ships. 

2. The need of a new and divine life is universal. It 
was not merely the Greek in the first century, it is not 
merely the African and the Chinese in the nineteenth, 
that need to be transformed. The need {s universal. 
No intellectual development, no social refinement, no 
culture, no moral obedience to laws of conduct, can take 
the place of spiritual life. It is the absolute necessity 
of humanity, without which no man can ever see, much 
less enter, the kingdom of God. No finger-drilling 
will enable a girl to see the kingdom of music ; no Greek 
grammatical grind will enable a college student to see 
the kingdom of literature. ‘The artistic sense, the liter- 
ary sense, must be born before art or literature are even 
so much as seen So no drill in creed or ritual will ever 
open the windows of the kingdom of God, and let the 
soul lookin. The sense of spiritual realities must be 
born within the soul. A new life must be begun. 

8. This life must be born from above. The impulse 
to it, the power of {t, must be conferred. It can no 
more be evolved out of the intellectual or social life 
than they can be evolved out of a purely physical life. 
The dust of the earth prays to become a rose. Its 
aspirations cannot answer themselves. The rose puts 
forth its rootlets, and takes up the inorganic juices, and 
transforms them into woody fiber and living sap, and 
confers on them the mystery of life, and transforms them 
from soil into the bloom and the fragrance of the 
flower in the sunlight of the upper world. The cherry 
longs to fly from its perch. The robin plucks it, con- 
verts it into living tissue, and makes {t over from cherry 
into robin, and so, born again, it flies into the sun- 
shine and fings a song into the air. Life is never spon- 
taneous. Itis always a new creation ; and a creation 
requires a Creator. 

4. If itis true that we must, it is also true that we 
may, be born again. We may become new creatures. 
We may bury the past in the depths of the sea; it may 
become as forelgn to us as though it were a pre existent 
state. The moral and spiritual nature may be re- 
formed. The very substratum of character may be 
changed. No man need despair. No man has a right 
to say, in exculpation of himself, It is my nature ; I was 
born so. He can acquire a new nature ; he can be born 
again. 

5. The secret and origin of this new and divine life is 
the Jove of God ; a love absolute, uncaused, untversal ; 
a love not limited to any race, as to the Jews—to any 
creed, as to the Roman Catholics—to any number, as to 
the elect. He loves the world ; and by his love is im- 
parting life to the world. Iu his great love wherewith 
he loved us even when we were dead in trespasses and 
sins he hath made us alive together with Christ. Any 
teaching of redemption which leaves the impression in 
the mind that Christ died because God so hated the 
world, or was so angry with the world, is an anti-Gos 
pel teaching. -The root and origin and secret of the 
Gospel is the love of God, as the end of the Gospel is 
godlikeness in character. 

6. God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son. There is an infinity of meaning in that little 
word so. The church has not yet learned its significance. 
The sacrifice of a son is the supreme manifestation of 
love. God’s loveisasuffering love. This is really only 
saying that itis Love. In the catalogue of divine attri- 
butes given in theological text-books one often finds the 
benevolence of God, but not often his love. But love is 
more than benevolence; it is personai, and {t is self 
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sacrificing. The love of God is the secret and source of 
divine life ; his is a love that suffers long and is kind ; 
the suffering of his love is the instrument by which God 
imparts his life to others. 

7. This life isa present possession. He that believeth 
in Him hath eternal life. He is already possessed of a 
new life—life with, in, by God ; life of the spirit. Be- 
fore he had physical life, intellectual life, social life, 
art life; but he has not spiritual life until he has laid 
hold on the love of God, is born again, becomes a son 
of God, has in him the Spirit of Christ. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A TALK WITH JESUS. 


By Emity Huntinaton MILLER. 


THEN Jesus went about among the people, 
teaching and working miracles, a great many 
of the teachers and rulers came to hear him, and see the 
wonderful things which he did. Most of them were 
filled with anger and hatred because he told them that 
they were teaching what was not true, and because he 
sald that they were all sinners, and needed to confess 
their sins and be forgiven if they wished to enter into 
God’s kingdom. But one of these teachers, called 
Nicodemus, really wanted to know the truth. He was 
sure Jesus must be a teacher sent from God, and not a 
bad man, as the Pharisees said he was, because no one 
could do such wonderful things as to heal the sick and 
give sight to the blind unless by God’s own power. So 
one night, when Jesus and his disciples were resting 
after the work of the day, Nicodemus came to talk 
with Jesus, and learn from him. We do not know 
where they were, but perhaps it was out-of-doors, in 
some garden, because Jesus talked about the sound of 
the wind blowing, as if they could feel it then upon their 
faces, and hear the leaves of the trees moving as it 
breathed on them. We donot know all the questions 
which Nicodemus asked, or all the things which Jesus 
answered, but John has told us some of the talk they had. 
They talked about the way to enter into God’s king- 
dom ; that {s, to belong to God now as his dear chil- 
dren, and by and by go to be with him forever. That 
is the very thing you and I need to know, and there is 
but one way for everybody, so we will listen to what 
Jesus sald to Nicodemus about it. He called it ‘‘ being 
born again,” because it is like belng made new, or like 
being made alive when we were dead. He said to Nic- 
odemus, ‘* Ye must be born again.” 

Everybody must be made new before they can please 
God. Not a new body, but a new heart that will be 
pure and loving and obedient. We do not know how 
it is that God can do this for us, but he has said he will. 
He says, ‘‘ A new heart will I give you.” When Nico- 
demus said, ‘‘ Mow can these things be ?” Jesus said, 
‘*You cannot understand how it is; you cannot see 
God’s Spirit any more than you can see the wind ; but 
you can see what the wind does, and so you can see in 
the lives of people the work of God’s Spirit.” 

Why God wants to bring us into hiskingdom. Nicode- 
mus thought God only loved the Jews, but Jesus told 
him that God loved all the world. He loved them so 
much that he could not leave them in sin and darkness. 
He planned a way to save them, by sending his own 
Son into the world. 

What Jesus did for us. Nicedemus sald to Jesus, 
‘‘ We know you are a teacher come from God,” but 
Jesus said, ‘‘ I am very much more than ateacher. I 
am the only Son of God ; I was in heaven ; God gave 
me to save the world; I did not come to bea king, I 
came to be lifted up on the cross so that no one who 
looks to me need perish.” 

The way of salvation. One thing which Jesus said to 
Nicodemus tells all about the way of salvation : whom 
God wants to save, why he wants to save them, and how 
it must be done. He wants to save everybody, because 
he loves everybody, and so everybody who will believe 
may be saved. This is what Jesus said: ‘‘ For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have 
evei lasting life.” 

I hope Nicodemus believed, and said to Jesus as 
Nathanael did, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of God.” If he 
did, he went home that night with something better 
than all the wisdom he had ever learned before. And 
though the wisest man cannot explain just what it 
means to be born again by the Spirit of God, evena 
little child may feel and know it who will go to God 
and say, ‘‘ For the sake of Jesus, take away my evil 
heart, and give me a new heart to love and serve thee.” 
God says to us that he will blot all our sins out of his 
book, that he will cast them away, and not even remem- 
ber them again, so that we may begin all over again, as 
if we were just made new. And then every day and 
hour he will help and strengthen and teach us, so that 
we may be his children. If we are God’s children we 
shall live to please him, and the way to please him is to 
be like Jesus Christ. Once a voice spoke from heaven, 
and said of Jesus, ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I 





am well pleased.” What if a voice should speak to you 
and say, ‘‘ This is my beloved child, with whom I am 
well pleased.” That is what God really does say to his 
children. Hesent an angel to say to Daniel, ‘‘ Thou art 
greatly beloved ;” and Jesus himself sald to us, ‘“‘ The 
Father himself loveth you.” So to-night when you 
kneel to ask God to help you love him more and serve 
him better every day, you may think that his own voice 
softly whispers, ‘‘ Dear child, I love you; I am well 
pleased with you ; I surely will help you.” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN. 


ICODEMUS is a universal type. I belong to an 

old-fashioned parish where revivals of religion 
are not wholly out of fashion. Some of our folks yet 
believe in the second birth. We have just been enjoy- 
ing (I think I use the verb advisedly) a revival of relig 
fon in our parish, and I have taken particular pains to 
see how Nicodemus behaved himself. I never saw 
Nicodemus in the prayer-meeting till last Wednesday 
night. He never came to the day meetings. But he 
has begun to go out into the night to find Jesus. I am 
afraid he is not making much progress. Why? 


There is a law which forbids that a truth-seeker 
should be a truth-finder in the kingdom of God, simply 
on the strength of what is called intellectual sincerity. 
Truth-seeking with pride ends in perplexity. Truth- 
seeking with humility ends in revelation. I do not 
deny that you cannot discover Orion by day; but I do 
affirm that to find the truth you must not go away from 
it. You cannot find the north star by asymptotes. 


Here is my friend who has been a Gradgrind in relig- 
fon for forty years. From his back seat in the prayer- 
meeting he is so near and yet so far, as relates to the 
kingdom of God. For half a century aad more he has 
been standing on the outer edge and outside, paying 
one hundred cents to the dollar, very deeply thinking 
on constitutional law, able to split hairs with the subt- 
lest casuists, a logiclan without flaw or blemish or any 
such thing. All this while he has been saying to the 
Master with whom he has had frequent nocturnal inter- 
views, ‘‘How can these things be?” Nothing in his 
experience touches this wonderful kingdom of which 
Jesus speaks, and he is now inclined to asx if the whole 
be not delusion and superstition. The trouble with my 
learned lawyer is that he is only a master in Israel. I 
do not blame him, It is not intellectual subtlety that 
finds this wonderful kingdom ; itis moral doctlity, which 
is rightly called the prcmise of docibility. 





Suppose I lose a rare gem, and hunt all the closets and 
mantels and brackets and drawersinthe house. I never 
find anything that I have lost where it ought to be. It 
is very disagreeable to have to get down on one’s knees, 
and poke under the bureau; but it is where, according 
to propriety, it ought not to be, that you will find the 
gem. A gem has as much of a tendency toward the 
center of the earth as a cannon-ball. You must get 
down in many a humble attitude as a truth-seeker, and 
look in out-of-the-way places for the kingdom of God. 
Did you ever see the seekers after gems wading in the 
dirt'in beds of rivers ? or the divers after pearls in trop- 
ical waters ? There was never a gem that was strung 
on the leash by Divine Providence. The pride that 
wears the gems never discovers them. 


I say Nicodemus {s a type of intellectual pride, puz- 
zled over its incapacity to percelve what other people, 
supposed to be Intelligent and alleged to be honest, claim 
very vividly to perceive. Now, Iam not blaming Nico. 
demus resultant, but Nicodemus initial—that is, I im- 
peach the man for neglecting spiritual culture and then 
blaming God for the perversity for which he alone is 
blameworthy. ‘‘I cannot” is dnother name for ‘‘I 
would not.” Aman who wasted his undergraduate life, 
and spoilt mind and body both, cannot blame Divine 
Providence for the results of his own improvidence. 
No more can a man spend his life in neglect of his spir- 
itual nature and then blame God for never having given 
him one. If you want to paralyze your right arm, tie it 
in a sling. 


Men appear to think that there is some law of God 
specially held in reserve, but to be specially energized 
sometime, for the rellef of the spiritual paralytic. But 
nothing is more full of law than a miracle; and if one 
of Nicodemus’s sides is shaky, his pa'sy will not be 
cured by further desuetude inside of that side. A man 
whose life has been spent in the visible and tangible 
cannot by wishing for spiritual capacity secure it. The 
wise man must be achild again. The sophist must be a 
babe, and submit to be cradled in the manger of sim- 
plicity. Nicodemus must begin, not where he left off, 
nor where he was when he began—for this is not possi- 
ble—but he must begin, as every learner, with the alpha- 
bet. This is a very hard thing for a wise man to do. 
This is why Jesus took in his arms as his type, not 
wisdom, but humility. He rebuked those who rebuked 
the children. 





— 


Yet I have great admiration for that master in my Israel 
who by night sits on the back seat in the shadow of the 
revival. He really isa very good and a very bright man. 
He told me, the other night, that he envied one good old 
lady who got up in the meeting and told her expert 
ence of sorrow, and absolutely affirmed she ‘Anew there 
was a spiritual kingdom. He said he'd give all he 


knew about Blackstone and all the seribes, not to 
mention the Pharisees, if he could honestly say that 
he knew as much as that good old saint. I believe 
him. I have no doubt he went home exceeding 
sorrowful and full of godly envy as wel] as of un 
godly pride. - 


Now, if this Nicodemus of our parish were attacke? 
in his good name, I hope I have moral couragi 
enough to stand up and, if need be, to die in his de 


fense. He has some very noble qualities When |] 
am sent around to raise money to send the heathen 
to the missionaries, he always does his part. I don’t 
know as I ever heard him make light of religion in 
all my life. He is my particular friend, and I should 
not be surprised if in the night of some great sorrow 
he found Him whom he car never find in the night 


of some great pride. I belleve he will yet turn to 
first principles more foremost than Spencer’s and see 
how consistent {t is for a man who knows all wisdom 
to go back to the primary school and learn to spell 
the New Name. He who would run must first creep 
and then walk. 


I think Nicodemus’s chief complaint is a false pride 
I don’t know of any who {s so shrewd as the devil 
for I don’t believe Machiavelli could fool the Nico 
demus in my patisb. It is amazing how the brightest 
intellects surrender to the false philosophy of the under 
man whom you couldn’t fool with the sophistications 
of any other man. Men seem heartily to enjoy being 
fooled if they fool themselves. Well, I don’t deny there 
is some satisfaction in not doing anything by proxy. 
One doesn’t like to have another man to superintend 
his blunders. 


The position that one will believe on evidence js sound, 
but he is unsound who will decline to apply to the relig 
fous life the laws of proof on which he acts in dafly life. 
We are living on inferences. We feed on conclusions. 
We generally find our premises in the air. We have 
found it impracticable to lead our lives on presumptions 
as to causes, Or on assumptions as to effects. We have 
learned to observe and to interrogate Nature. We have 
found that to shut ourselves away from Nature was to 
miss Grace, and to isolate ourselves from Grace was to 
misinterpret Nature. We have learned to look at effects, 
and then about face for commensurate causes. We have 
gone from Nature till we have found a new kingdom— 
the kingdom of Grace. The inductive philosophy is the 
corner-stone of the Christian system. You can no more 
study effects without landing at last intellectually con- 
vinced of, if not spiritually alive to, the kingdom of God, 
than you can study Paley’s watch without being con 
vinced of his watchmaker. 








If we condemn Nicodemus for his materialistic blind 
ness, how much more should we condemn ourselves ? 
For under the cumulative evidences of two thousand 
years of actual results the kingdom of God {s clearly 
revealed in human progress as a whole, as well as in 
sainted congregations and in congregations of the saints 
Art thou a master of Israel and knoweth not these things ? 
A man who will believe you on the tesiimony of your 
experience in everything else, will discredit you on relig- 
fous topics when your evidences are clearest. And yet 
there is a kingdom of God, Nicodemus. Because you, 
a master in Israel and an expert in legalism, see nothing 
in grace, does not annihilate the kingdom of Grace. 
There are many things on earth and in heaven that we 
have never dreamed of, besides things which we have 
unsuccessfully tried to annihilate. 


If only we could harbor beliefs that are comfortable, 
we might, we fancy, take a vast deal of comfort. But 
often it turns out that the fatalism on which we relied 
doesn't work well in stress of weather. The anchor 
drags, and we are stranded. The rule fs that beliefs 
which make us comfortable are untrue. It is the sfren’s 
mission to sing us to sleep. If the present were all, nay 
if death ended all, then, not usefulness, out comfortable 
ness, might be ultimate orthodoxy 


The great difference between the system Messian‘c 
and the system Pharisaic, of which Nicodemus was a 
best sample, lies in this: Jesus insists on nature and 
grace. Pharisaism consists of nature distorted into 
disgrace. Jesus trusted nature—the child; he dis- 
trusted nature in a hair shirt—the Pharisee. His appeal 
to Nicodemus’s judgment is an »ppeal of naturalism as 
against artificlalliam. He invokes Nature to prove 
Grace. Other teachers claiming to represent Jesus have 
in this matter grossly misrepresented him. Asceticism 


has undertaken to masquerade as an angel of light, 
and to insist in the name of the kingdom of God that 
Nature is perverse, and that the work of moral as of 
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intellectual instructions is to run counter to naturalism. 
This fatal misconception of Jesus, this mixing of Juda- 
ism with Christianity, has done more to delay millennfal- 
ism than any other single cause, because it is an error in 
fundamentals. It is practically confessing that Nicode- 
mus is half right, and Jesus rather too idealistic. The 
gravity of this error is seen in our systems of public 
instruction as well as in the home training of children 
and in the work of the church. There are lots of excel- 
lent people who yet think that what the church requires 
is closer corporation instead of a closer co-operation. 


There are those who yet fancy that institutes that 
cramp nature are the first conditions of grace. I know 
of people who are shocked to see a child smile a: the 
deacon in the temple, but who revere that deacon who 
is dislocating his neck in a nap in the first half of the 
sermon. Jesus brings us back to the elysium of natural 
powers directed in the kingdom of grace. We are to 
crucify, not the young man, but the old man. To take 
nature in {ts full pulsation, to energize it with spiritual 
impulse, to direct without cramping, to give liberty and 
individuality full sweep and swing, in harmony with 
self-surrender—this is the mission of the kingdom of 
God. The idea of Nicodemus was so far removed 
from this that we ought to marvel if he had not mar- 
veled. If he had gone away from Jesus with clear 
ideas of a kingdom for which a long and crotchety life 
had particularly unfitted him, one might have said, “ Of 
all miracles this is the greatest.” 


And this prepares one to add that what is called 
morality, legalism, ‘‘doing about as well as you know 
how” (I notice the phrase is always thus adverbially 
limited), is not necessarily even a preparation for the 
kingdom of God. To be sure, such legalists as Moses, 
David, Isaiah, John Baptist. are essential to the prep- 
aration of humanity for the spiritual kingdom—for 
by faith they were in it; but men of no faith are dead 
to this kingdom. Merely not doing wrong, so far as the 
Mosaic code is concerned, is no more Christian ethics 
than the bucketful of water you dip out of the bay is 
the ocean. Hence, when one says a moral man cannot 
see the kingdom of God, one means that obedience to a 
littie code of abstinences and to a bigger code of ordi- 
nances is not loyalty. Nobody so stuck for the constitu- 
tion and the laws as Robert Toombs and Jeff Davis. 
And he who dwells first, last, and ali the time on the 
mint, anise, and cummin of plety knows full well the 
spirit, the language, and the life of unadulterated 
impiety. Jesus was true to experience when he admitted 
penitent harlots to the kingdom of God, but rejected 
the hard-fisted, hard-hearted Pharisee. Does it seem 
mysterious that a master in Israel, occupying a platform 
so utterly in contradiction of the kingdom of God, 
should be utterly unable to dislodge the materialistic 
conceptions of a lifetime with views so grandly spiritual 
and so utterly novel as those of the Nazarene ? 





‘Strange that you, a master of theology, do not 
comprehend me,” is the sum of Jesus’s characteriza- 
tion of pedantry. We are wise, not according to the 
quantity, but according to the quality, of our knowledge. 
There is too much lumber in most of our attics that is 
doing no service to the building. 








A CONVERSATION—RESULTS. 


HE following conversation led to the writing of 
that wonderful book, ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” General Lew. 
Wallace told it at a recent dinner given in Cincinnati : 

“*T was going down the Mississippi River in a boat, 
and was enjoying myself in my stateroom, when the 
door, which was slightly ajar, was opened, and Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll entered and said : 

*** General Wallace, I want to talk with you.’ 

*«* Let me set the text and I'll talk,’ I answered. 

“* All right,’ replied Ingersoll ; ‘ what is your text ?” 

** «Ts there a God ? I asked of the great unbellever, 
by way of a text. 

***T don’t know. Do you ?’ 

** «Ts there a heaven ? 

“*T don’t know. Do you?’ 

«1s Christ the Son of God and the Redeemer of man- 
kind ?’ 

***T don’t know. Do you?’ 

‘“* «Ts there a devil ?” 

***T don’t know. Do you? 

“* «Ts there a hell ?” 

““*7 don’t know. Do you?’ 

‘* After a few more desultory remarks, Ingersoll broke 
forth with such a conglomeration of blasphemy, tfrony, 
sarcasm, and pathos as I have never heard. He ap- 
peared to be almost inspired, and beautifully rounded 
sentences fell from his lips in quick succession. I saw 
at once the power of this man’s eloquence and opinion, 
and I began to think that I was not thoroughly con- 
versant with the questions I had propounded to the 
great infidel. I began to study the Bible and kindred 
works thoroughly, and the result was ‘ Ben-Hur.’ 
This is how | came to write the book,” 





MY SOUL’S DESIRES. 


By Fanny Dart. 


O other love, dear Lord, 
+‘ None else but thine! 
Keep my heart free, 

Only for thee, 
So may I shine 
With thy reflected light, 
And may be known at sight 
As full of Love Divine. 


No other work, dear Lord, 

Only thine own ! 

Show me each day 
Which is the way, 

Then make me strong 
With thy sustaining grace 
Every hard task to face 

And lift it with a song. 


No other thought, dear Lord, 
But thee to please ! 

Fill all my soul, 

Take Thon the whole, 
Then with what ease 

Life’s trials I can bear. 

Thou dost appoint my share, 
I'll meet them on my knees. 


No other home, dear Lord, 
Only with thee ! 

Earth’s days are bright, 

But comes the night 
When I would be 

Safe with thy sheltering love, 

In thy biest home above 
From every burden free. 








LENTEN TALKS’ 
V. 
THE FIFTY-NINTH PSALM. 
By THE Rev. Paruutres Brooks, D.D. 

N order to place ourselves in a position to understand 
the:e Psalms it is necessary to remember the condi- 
tions under which communications are made between 
God and men. Although God manifests himself in 
many ways, any complete revelation to the human 
race must always be through humanity. And this rev- 
elation through humanity is made, not merely by words, 
but by sil the means through which man communicates 
thoughts or emotions to man. 

In the parable of the husbandmen we are taught that 
God sent into the world many different kinds of mes- 
sengers ; and at last he sent his Son. If we turn back 
to the prophets of the Old Testament, we shall feel in 
them less personality than in Jesus. We can concelve 
of the words of Isafah or Jeremiah being sent abroad 
into the world without any personal medium. But 
when Jesus came all was different. If it were possible 
for Jesus always to live and manifest himself on earth, 
we might conceive cf his words not being preserved. 
The person of Jeeus Christ would be the great manifes- 
tation of God under the New Testament dispensation. 

A complete revelation is not in words simply, but in 
individual life—a manifold dispensation through various 
activities. Think of the lives that you have known in 
your existence here. While you remember precious 
words spoken by those with whom you have come in 
contact, the words are not the real revelation made to 
you by yourfriends. Think of the greatest teacher with 
whom you have had communication. Suppose you 
were offered the choice of either of two things: to keep 
a perfect remembrance of every word, the intrinsic truth 
to be continually with you ; or to retain the force of his 
personality, to be allowed to keep personal impressions of 
character and life, while forgetting every word that was 
ever uttered. Can youdoubt fora moment which you 
would select? However precious the words might be, 
you would gladly let them all go, that you might keep 
the impress of character. You look back and remem- 
ber how he acted, how he bore himself in the different 
experiences of life. Out of all his activities comes one 
impression of his character, stamping itself upon your 
character {2 a way which would be impossible for any 
uttered words. All the best manifestations come through 
characters acting upon our lives. 

Greater, always, than the Bible is the Christ of whom 
the Bible tells us. Let us have the reality of Jesus in 
our hearts, and we might let Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John be forgotten, if we could keep the impression of 
his personality. 

Bear this in mind always in reading the Psalms of 
David. They contain words of great wisdom, words 
of precious truth. But in the words is not their su- 
preme value. That which gives the Book of Psalms its 
supreme value, which has made it the book of all cent- 
uries, that in it which has impressed so many souls 
with the power of God, is its revelation of human na- 
ture. The strong richness of that great humanity, man- 
ifested by one who, starting asa hepherd boy, became 
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the ruler of the Jews, has left its impress upon al] his- 
tory. David comes to us through David’s Psalms. 
And the grest value of the Psalms is that they let us 
know David, his character, and the way God treated 
him. Inthe Psalms human nature in its relation to 
God is revealed as it never has been in any other writings 
in all time. 

Now apply this to the Fifty-ninth Psalm. David here 
invokes all sorts of evil upon his enemies. The words 
burn out of a fiery heart. He calls upon God not to 
spare them. ‘‘Slay them not, lest thy people forget ; 
scatter them by thy power, and bring them down.” 
He begs God not to grant them the merciful cruelty of 
death, not to take them from the world, but to torture 
them in their boastful pride, that their fate may be a per- 
petual warning. 

How harsh! how cruel! Turn back to the Psalm 
preceding, where David prays against his enemies: 
‘‘ Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth; break out 
the great teeth of the young lions, O Lord.” There is 
no doubt about the character of words like these. Try 
to put them over into the New Testament, into the lips 
of Him whom David imperfectly represented ; think of 
Jesus standing in the midst of his enemies and saying 
words like these, and you will feel how terrible they 
are. 

When we read such Psalms in public worship, or in 
the private study of the Psalter, what do they mean to 
us? We want to enter very deeply into the meaning 
of these words, and know what place they have in this 
great book we call the Bible. 

And this starts one or two questions in regard to the 
Bible that need to be started in our time. 

Tt is said, sometimes, that these Psalms were used in 
daily worship, perhaps by David himself, as prophecies 
of what was certain to come upon evil-doers; that it 
is necessary for men to know that no evil can be done 
which shall not bring mischief upon the evil-doers ; that 
it is not best for men to think they can be good or bad, 
just as they please, and no evil befall them. It is said 
that men need to be reminded that no evil can be done 
without bringing pain somewhere upon those who doit ; 
and that the enemies of God must learn that they are 
setting themselves against the great order of things, and 
shall certainly be punished. Comparison is made with 
that chapter in which Jesus declares the great eviis that 
are coming upon the world, and it is maintained that the 
same idea belongs to that as to this ; that it is not invo- 
cation, but prophecy of evil. It is impossible, in the 
world of God, to be bad and not suffer, to do wicked- 
ness and not receive the pain belonging to wickedness. 

Another explanation is that David wrote, not out 
of his own heart, from a sense of personal wrong—so I 
think I have heard it stated—but that he denounced the 
enemies of God as God’s enemies, not his own ; not be- 
cause they had wronged David, but because they had 
wronged David’s Master. According to this view, such 
Psalms are the expression of a great, holy indignation 
in the soul of a man full of love to God. I am remind- 
ed that, if I love God, it is impossible for me to look 
without indignation upon those who dishonor God, and 
hurt his children, and interfere with his great pur- 
poses ; that I cannot but let come, bursting out, strong, 
hard, true words, like those in the Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth Psalms. 

Such, then, are the explanations that are offered of 
the ‘‘denunciatory” Psalms : that they are either antici- 
pations of what is certain to come upon the doers of 
wickedness, or declarations of what ought to come upon 
the enemies of God everywhere, and are entirely free 
from personal feeling. 

To all which I simply say: it is perfectly legitimate 
to associate these two meanings with these Psalms. The 
two meanings are there. But, as I shall say in a mo- 
ment, they do not seem to me to be the characteristic or 
principal meanings. 

It is, indeed, impossible to read the words without 
recognizing references to the enemies of God, and decla- 
rations that the enemies of God must suffer ; without 
hearing the great and solemn prophecy tbat not simply 
great sinners, but we, if we stand in the way of any work 
of God, must suffer pain. I should like to think that we 
recognize these two true and simple meanings. 

But, as I said before, this is not what David meant by 
the “‘denunciatory” Psalms. It is impossible to think 
that this was the meaning in his mind, or, at all events, 
that this exhausts the meaning in his mind. The words 
are too hot for that. They have too deep a sense of per- 
sonal emotion. They mean wrong against those who 
had done him wrong. They mean hate toward those 
who hated him. Seeming to have cuntrol of the thun- 
ders of the universe, he calls them down upon those who 
had injured him, for the injustice poured upon his head. 

This Psalm was written by David when the messen- 
gers of Saul had gone out to seek him. Once andagain 
they had tried to murder this youngman. You will find 
an account of the circumstances in the nineteenth chap- 
ter of the First Book of Samuel. Emissaries of Saul 
went scouting and prowling in search of David, like 
evil beasts snarling about in Eastern cities, ‘They 
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make a noise like a dog, and go round about the city.” 
It is a picture of what may be seen to-day in those East- 
ern cities, where dogs may be seen running about from 
house to house, seeking something to devour. 

David wrote in the spirit of personal rage. He was 
angry with Saul and those whom Saul seni to kill him. 
He deemed no punishment too great for them, no venge- 
ance he could call dcwn from heaven too strong. 

Shall we blame him for such a spirit as that? Cer- 
tainly we ought to. These Psalms are not the picture 
of an ideal man, the story of a perfect life; they are 
not written down as the unimpeachable utterances of a 
human soul’s devotions. They are the utterances of a 
great, strong, godly human being, full of sores, imper- 
fections, and corruptions. David’s Psalms exhibit his 
character in his own words, and show what manner of 
man he was, just as it is shown in the great historic books 
by the narrative of his life. We are to read these 
Psalms for our instruction. They give us every side of 
his life, his failures as well as successes, his weakness 
as well as strength. His great soul comes pouring out, 
that we may recognize the evil as well as the good in 
him. 

What are the lessons to be learned by a congregation 
reading such Psalms in unfson or by any one reading 
them alone? 1. They are the utterances of a profound 
trust in God. David turns to God in his need for that 
which he thinks ought to bedone in the world. Instead 
of turning to himself, he turns to God and lays hold on 
his hand for some sort of vengeance. 2. They show a 
deep consciousness of the difference between sin and 
goodness, and a deep certainty that every evil will be 
punished. 3. But David is unable to separate God’s 
cause from his own; and so he is ready to denounce 
God’s punishments against his own enemies. 

A wholly different idea comes to every man from the 
pages of the New Testament—the idea of forgiveness and 
prayer for enemies. Shall we take the words of Jesus 
and put them on the lips of David? Ascribe to him 
those great words of Christ, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” and you will feel how 
strangely they come in. If anything seems to make 
these words of David right, they will be convicted in a 
moment by putting them in the midst of the words of 
Christ. The imperfect life of David and the perfect life 
of Jesus could not be more absolutely contrasted than by 
taking the Fifty-ninth Psalm and placing {t in close com- 
parison with the words of Jesus upon the cross. 

People are continually reading these Psalms in the 
services of the church and in the study of the Bible. It 
{s not good that the people should not understand how 
they really are to be read. The conscience becomes 
confused and twisted if it tries to think that everything 
in the Psalms ts the true sentiment for Christians to take 
upon their lips. 

This {dea {s a patt of our preposterous way of treating 
the Bible as if {t were one whole book, dropped in some 
mysterious moment altogether out of heaven. Itisa 
historical book, gradually developing its rich spiritual 
life. It grows to completion only in Christ. The Bible 
ig not a stream which starts and runs unchanged down 
to the sea. In its earlfer course it partakes of the im- 
perfection of the banks between which {t starts. It runs 
through deep soil, and carries part of the soil with it. It 
only gradually purifies itself. At length it comes to the 
place where it is seen as a river running along in perfect 
purity over its rocky bed. It starts in the midst of all 
the corruptions of the old Hebrew life, and of the peo- 
ple back of the Hebrew life who came before the He- 
brews wert & nation. It flows down, gradually purify- 
tng {itself from its corruption. Abraham leaves his 
wickedness in the stream, Moses leaves his, David his, 
Isaiah his. By and by it comes to run through a great 
rock of salvation, where there is nothing but the richness 
and depth and goodness of the life of Jesus Christ. If 
we attempt to go back ard make everything that Abra- 
ham and Moses and David did absolutely right, we shall 
only make the whole stream seem foul. If the Fifty- 
ninth Psalm is right, the words on the Cross are not right. 
But if Christ shows us the way we ought to feel toward 
our enemies, if his words teach the sou) of man whatare 
the consummate utterances of a wronged personal soul, 
then this Psalm of David is harsh and brutal and re- 
vengeful. And so it is. 

As we read it we understand how, in the midst of a 
great spiritual life, of a soul very close to God, which 
God claims, which God is educating by deep experiences, 
there may still linger the corruptions of the old fierce 
nature. And this understanding may make us more 
hopeful in regard to ourselves, more patient in regard to 
our brethren. 

I may hope that, corrupted as the divine life in me 
now may be, it will ultimately come to purity ; for I see 
how, in this great man, corruption existed in the midst 
of the divine life which he lived. Some one near me 

claims to be a Christian, to be living for high purposes. 
Yet, behold! he is not without the frailties of human 
life. He comes to the communion table and accepts 
the invitation : ‘‘ Ye that do truly and earnestly repent 
of your sins, and are in loye and charity with your 





neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking henceforth in his 
holy ways, draw near with faith and take this holy 
sacrament.” Shall J deny his spiritual life? Shall I 
say his profession is all hypocrisy and sham? Notif I 
will take the character of David, and see how, as shown 
in the Fifty-ninth Psalm, the remnants of the old carnal 
life still lingered in this flerceand furious man, while at 
the same time he was the servant of God. 

How this picture comes close home to our personal 
life! To return to the figure of the stream. We, too, 
live in a weak condition ; the stream of our spiritual life 
is clouded by muddy passions. And we, too, may look 
forward to the time when the stream, always gradually 
being purified, shall at last become absolutely pure and 
perfect in its entire identification with Christ. 





SUNDAY FOR BOYS. 


‘HE working man or woman has a partial excuse 
for taking hours for rest and amusement on Sun 
day. Church and church service do not appeal to 
every nature. When St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
that ‘‘I have fed you with milk, and not with meat; 
fcr hitherto ye were not able to bear it,” he showed a 
rare wisdom. The wisest pastor, the wisest church, and 
the wisest teacher will not attempt to feed meat to a 
mind capable only of digesting milk ; and sometimes it 
is wise to dilute the milk. 

One of the questions awaiting solution ts, ‘‘ How shall 
the rough and careless boys who spend Sunday after 
noon loftering about the streets and corners of every 
city, town, and village in the country be attracted and 
held for even one hour by that which will lead to their 
moral and spiritual growth ?” Propose Sunday-school 
to a large majority of them, and the proposition would 
be met with shouts of derision. Strengthen them with 
milk before you suggest meat. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in the April ‘“ Forum,” dis- 
cusses ‘‘Our Boys on Sunday,” outlining some schemes 
that seem both feasible and right. In regard to the 
vast army of homeless and the penniless she says: 
‘‘When the storm king comes, with wind and sleet 
and rain and snow, and the thermometer govs down to 
zero, What becomes of the multitude whose only resorts on 
holidays are the streets? Let the complacent Pharisees 
who deny our boys all pleasures elsewhere go them- 
selves and see the dens of iniquity and vice to which 
they are driven.” 

It is undoubtedly true that no place opened to this 
class of our population under the approval of public 
sentiment and municipal authority could equal in its 
pernicious effects the vile dens and foul homes, the only 
places to which they can go in a congenial spirit and 
untrammeled by unfamiliarity and oppressive strange- 
ness, 

Mrs. Stanton truly says : 

“There are many good men and women, who have the 
true missionary spirit, who would gladly devote a few hours 
each Sunday to the systematic entertainment of boys in 
some special department of art, science, and literature. A 
pefson with a genius for telling stories could hold the rapt 
attention of an audience of three thousand boys as long as 
the narrator had breath to continue.”’ 

That boys are interested in this way is proved by the 
boys in the lodging-houses connected with the Children’s 
Aid Society, where it is the custom to give simple enter- 
tainments on Sunday evening. Mrs. Stanton says: 

‘*Our city authorities could not do a better work for pub- 
lic morality and good order on Sunday than to make an 
appropriation for a corps of teachers expressly for that day, 
to give the multitude in all our public schools some practi- 
cal lessons for this life, in the rudiments of learning, in 
music, drawing, games, deportment, gymnastics—anything 
and everything in which the young could be interested.” 

Any one who knows boys will indorse her opinion 
when she says : 

“There is no man nor boy so stolid that he cannot be in- 
terested in something, and to rouse his enthusiasm on that» 
whatever it may be, is the starting-point for his develop- 
ment.’’ 

And adds : 

** Suppose it could be announced in the morning papers 
that the Rev. Dr. Goodspeed would deliver a course of lect. 
ures to boys on Sunday afternoons in Cooper Institute on 
the wonders of the human heart and the circulation of the 
blood ; with maps and a manikin, explaining and illustrat- 
ing from week to week the whole human organization. Can 
any one doubt that he would attract a far larger audience 
than he could if he should announce a sermon from the 
text, ‘the human heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked’? An eminent man recently remarked 
that ‘what America needs to-day is a new enthusiasm in 
some noble cause.’ Would it not be as easy to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the masses with the promise of some rational 
and attainable pleasures here—better homes, better work, 
better wages—as it is to get up a religious revival by play- 
ing on their hopes and fears with respect to the life here- 
after ? 

‘*To say nothing of those who have pleasant homes, who 
go to church and Sunday-school, where they have moral and 
religious instruction, the question remains, What shall be 
done for those outside these influences? We know that 





education and virtue generally go together. In proportion 
as men understand the laws of their organization and their 
relations to the outside world, they pass from the vicious to 
the virtuous, from the helpless to the helpful, classes ; hence 
the best possible charity is a thoroughly scientific training 
for the laboring masses in the moral and physical laws of 
life. To dedicate the Sunday to this purpose would make 
it indeed a blessed day for the people.”’ 


Physical poverty among the poor is really not so pow 
erful a factor in producing mental and spiritual degra 
dation as mental poverty. The worse mental barrennes 
of the average street boy’s mind is almost beyond con 
ception. . 

And now, for the boy who can be coerced into attend 
ing Sunday-schoo], certain {t is that he will not be 
attracted by solid meat presented on an orthodox platte: 
by a solemn walter who outgrew fun three generations 
before he was born 

In Buffalo a woman has solved this problem, in » 
r@easure * 


‘*A grand experiment for the benefit of boys has beer 
made in the city of Buffalo by Miss Charlotte Mulligan. When 
a girl of seventeen she began her humane work. Sudden 
ly reduced to straitened circumstances by the failure and 
death of her father, the current of her life was changed 
from seeking her own pleasure to a desire to be useful to 
others. Being the only sister of five brothers, she appreeiate@ 
the trials and temptations to which boys were exposed, and 
resolved to devote herself to their improvement. Accord 
ingly, she wended her way one Sunday morning to the mis 
sion school and told the superintendent that she would like 
to become one of his regular teachers, and would prefer a 
class of his worst boys. ‘There they are,’ said he, ‘i 
that corner. They have exhausted the patience of five 
teachers. You may trythemif you desire.’ Imagine, then, 
a dozen ragged, unwashed boys, about the age of fourteen 
with hats on, chewing tobacco, expectorating in all direc 
tions, and passing their coarse jeste freely round ; on a stool 
in front of them sits a lovely girl, tastefully dressed in fresh 
summer attire, a sweet vision of purity that awed them to 
respectful silence without a word. 

*** Young gentlemen,’ she sald, on taking her seat,‘ I am 
very happy the superintendent has assigned me this elass 
and | hope to be your teacher allsummer. When we meet 
in the street I shall say, ‘‘There are some of:my scholars,’’ 
and I shall expect you to raise your hats and bow to me-™ 
(off went all the hats) ; ‘and you will point me out as your 
teacher, and I know you will not like to see my dress covered 
with tobacco juice’ (the quids were furtively dropped). She 
dispensed with the lesson of the day and told them charming 
stories, to which they listened with rapt attention to the 
close of the session ; and then they urged her to goon. She 
asked each boy his name, writing it carefully down, and in 
turn she gave them her card, with the number and street 
where she resided, and said: ‘I want you all to come there 
one afternoon every week. I have so much to tell you that 
I cannot crowd one-half of what I desire to say into the 
allotted hour on Sunday. And, boys,’ she added, ‘ as water 
is plenty here where we have this great Lake Erie, 1 would 
like to have you all come clean.’ 

‘* When the day arrived they were all there, with evident 
attempts at cleanliness. She gave them seats under the 
trees, and offered them crackers and cheese to begin with, 
thinking with that ancient sect that a man’s soul is in his 
stomach, and that the boy, made on the same general plan, 
could be most easily reached through that organ. On these 
week days she taught them the decencies of life, good man 
ners, and good language, interspersing her practical lessons 
with amusing or pathetic stories. Step by step she made 
the acquaintance of their parents, helped them to find work, 
to better homes, better food and clothing—soon interesting 
a number of wealthy families in her experiment. From 
week to week and year to year she went steadily on, her 
class rapidly increasing, and she gaining a complete influ 
ence over them, and, in the form of stories, imparting 
much moral and religious instruction. By her efforts the 
mission school was soon transplanted from a rickety old 
building, where she had often taught with an umbrella 
over her head, to a nice stone chapel, where in later 
years she met her full-grown boys every Sunday, con 
ducting the services and talking to them as a mother 
would to her sons on all their practical duties. In addi- 
tion she has a large hall up-town near her own residence, 
where they meet one evening ‘n the week for music and con- 
versation. Many, seeing her good work, have contributed 
generously to forward her plans. The boys have sets of 
musical instruments and well-trained bands of their own. 
They have their boats, too, and during the summer enjoy in 
turn an evening row on their beautiful lake. They have 
their secret society and monthly paper, called the ‘Guard 
of Honor,’ designed for mutual aid, and to help younger 
boys just starting in the thorny paths through which they 
have traveled. 

‘*Over three thousand have already passed to manhood 
under these influences, and of these over three-fourths have 
remained true to their pledges, and many are filling respon 
sible positions in the world of work. 

“In an interview with Miss Mulligan, a few years ago, she 
said: ‘ What is needed to complete my experiment is large 
buildings, where my boys can find lodgings and rational 
amusements, removed from the demoralizing influences of 
those parts of a city where the poor are compelled to dwell. 
Could I have changed their environments,’ said she, ‘I 
could have saved ten thousand as easily as I have three.’’’ 


Is it not fully time to realize that when man or woman, 
boy cr girl, have learned to live honorably, purely, 
righteously, they are prepared for the change that we 
we cull death, but which is true life ? 
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AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


T will be remembered by the readers of The Christian 

Union that on March 5 a conference was held in 

this ci y concerning Religion and Public Education, at 
which the following propositions were adopted, viz. : 

1 The permanence of the State is conditioned by its 
morality. 

2. The only guarantee of morality is religion. 

3. S-lf-preservation is the State's first law. 

4. Therefore it is competent to, and incumbent upon, 
the State to see that provision is made for popular 
religious instruction. 

A circular containing these proposiiions was sent to 
representative Protestant ministers and laymen of the 
State, asking their opinion of them, to which one hun- 
dred and fifty answers were received. Of this number 
eighty five sustained the propositions, thirty-five op- 
posed them, and thirty were non-committal. A second 
conference was held April 5 for the discussion of this 
question : ‘‘ Ought the State to see that provision is 
made for popular instruction in the fundamentals of 
religion ?” President Seelye of Amherst to open on the 
affirmative, and the Rev. Dr. Crosby on the negative. 

The conference was held in the parlors of Mr. James 
McCreery, of this city, and was largely attended by 
leading Protestants of all denominations. The utmost 
diversity of views was apparent, some strongly advocat- 
ing the right and the duty of the State to see that funda- 
mental religious truth is taught in its schools, and some 
just as strongly denouncing the proposition as false in 
theory, impracticable in application, and pernicious in 
tendency. The only point of absolute agreement in the 
conference was that urged by the Rev. Henry Baker, 
that the sharpest distinction between ecclesiasticism and 
relivion should be observed in all discussion of the ques- 
tion, ecclesiasticism being understood to mean ecclesias- 
tical or sectarian views of Scripture truth and church 
government, nothing of which should be tolerated in 
public institutions. 

President Seelye, upon the affirmative of the question, 
argued that education of the intellect does not deter- 
mine the character. Science and literature alone cannot 
keep the nation pure. Virtue is more essential than 
intelligence to the perpetuity of the Republic. But vir- 
tue cannot be inculcated by instruction in the mere rules 


or forms of morality. Moral precepts by themselves are 


impotent—the Athenians were not purified by those of 
Socrates, nor the Chinese by those of Confucius. The 


.Middle Kingdom is vile with moral corruption. The 


saving element in its civilization is the worship of ances- 
tors, which, as a sort of religion, insures for the Chinese 
the blessings promised in the fifth commandment of the 
decalogue. The controlling power in character is a per- 
sona) will, and the only redeeming element in education 
is the religious element, which brings the human will 
into subjection to the Divine. The four propositions of 
the first conference are sound. Not only the welfare, 
but the very perpetuity, of the State depends upon its 
seeing that religion is taught in its schools. The family 
cannot, or will not, provide religious instruction. Neither 
do the churches, for they are not ubiquitous. And, asa 
matter of self-preservation, it is incumbent upon the 
State to see that religious instruction is furnished. 

Dr. Crosby in reply asked, What kind of religious in- 
struciion ? That of the Agnostic ? why not? That of 
the Jew? why not? That of the Roman Catholic ? 
why not? Multitudesin America have no sympathy 
with the Christian religion. Shall they be forced to 
adopt it through the influence of State schools ? Then 
we must have the Inquisition again, and thus destroy 
the individual independence and mutual equality of our 
citizens. The plan is utterly impracticable. Moreover, 
the redemption of the nation is committed, not to the 
Government, but to the Christian family and the Chris- 
tian church. True religion is the only guarantee of 
morality ; but true religion the State cannot teach. 

The Rev. David Gregg urged that this is a Christian 
nation, as shown by the repeated decisions of our high- 
est courts. Christians are the majority of citizens. 
They have as much right to their bellef as the minority 
of infidels and agnostics have to theirs. Some must 
sacrifice independence and personal preferences to 
others. Is it more reasonable that the majority or the 
minority should do this? At the outside, one-fourth of 
the population of America may be opposed to the fun- 
damentai truths of Christianity ; and the teaching of 
these truths would promote the welfare of all. The 
Rev. C. C. Tiffany opposed the four propositions on the 
ground that many things essential to the well being and 
perpetuity of the State could not be furnished by the 
State without pauperizing its citizens. Health-giving 
food, clothes, and shelter were illustrations. ‘The State 
has its own province, and that is, distinctly, not to teach 
religion. The Rev. George Shipman Payson, upon the 
affirmative, urged that it is perilous for the State to 
throw all the weight of its influence upon the side of 
indifference to religion, as it is now doing ; that 740,000 
children out of 1,625,000 of school age in the State of 
New York are without religious instruction by any de- 


nomination whatever ; that the manuals of our public 
schools make no reference to religion, not even to such 
fundamental facts as the exist: ace of a God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the responsibility of every human 
being tothe Divine Being, and the reality of a future 
spiritual state in which condition is determined by char- 
acter ; and that the State can teach these truths without 
ecclesiusticism or sectarian bias, while, for the welfare 
of its citizens, it ought todo so. The Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., remarked that the evident differences upon 
this subject among thoughtful Protestants contrast 
unfavorably with the unanimity of Roman Catholic 
teachers, and should arouse leaders of thought to a most 
earnest endeavor to secure clear and intelligent views of 
the questions involved by all those over whom they 
exert any influence. The Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., 
inquired if this was intended as an attack upon the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Parkhurst replied that it 
was not, but that the position of the Catholics should 
Stimulate all religious thinkers to maintain that there 
can be no pure or permanent morality without the incul- 
cation of religious truth 

The conference then adjourned, leaving its question 
still open for discussion. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


TO BE REVIVED AND ENLARGED. 
BOUT a hundred and fifty gentlemen met by invi- 
tation in the parlors of Mr. William E. Dodge, in 
New York City, last week to listen to proposals for a re- 
vival and enlargement of the scope and purpose of the 
Evangelical Alliance in this country. The meeting was 
mainly social, but a little time was occupied in wholly 
informal addresses by representatives of different evan- 
gelical denominations. Mr. William E. Dodge ex- 
plained the reason why the gentlemen had been invited 
to be present, and the purposes entertained by the Alli- 
ance for the future. Ina few terse words he outlined 
the great problems presented for solution before the 
American people—the relation of religion to education, 
Mormonism, the temperance question, evangelistic 
work in cities, the labor problem, etc., and expressed 
the conviction that it was desirable to secure some 
means by which the united sentiment of Christians 
could find expression. He said that all Christians be- 
lieve that the application of the principles embodied in 
Christianity would furnish the solution of all these 
problems, but it was necessary that Christians should 
co-operate both in coming, as far as practicable, to a 
common opinion, and in bringing that opinion to bear 
upon the problems providentially placed upon the 
nation. No organic union of churches was devised or 
desired, but some means for the expression of common 
Christian sentiment and judgment. For this purpose 
the Alliance proposes to somewhat enlarge its scope, to 
elect an Executive Secretary of ability, and, as a prelim- 
inary step, to hold next fall a public meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Dodge was followed by a number of gentlemen, 
all of whom expressed warm approval of the plans out- 
lined by him. Dr. McCosh laid emphasis on the fact 
that what we need is not organic union, but co-opera- 
tion. Thayne Miller, of Cincinnati, said that we have 
Christian sentiment enough in this country, but we 
need to set it to work, and he pledged the co-operation 
of the Christian churches of Cincinnati. Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, of Boston, said that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations had prepared the way for such a movement 
as this, and would be in hearty sympathy with it. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott noted the fact that the dangerous powers 
in the United States were thoroughly organized asa 
reason for organizing the Christian power. Dr. King, 
of the Evangelical Alliance, gave an interesting account 
of its work in defeating the so-called Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill last year. When he went to Albany asa repre- 
sentative of the Alliance he found a large majority of 
the Assembly in favor of the bill. The Alliance issued 
thousands of printed appeals to the Christian churches 
throughout the State, and the result of the protests 
which were sent in to the New York Legislature was 
the deteat of the measure, which, it is said, will not be 
revived this year. Dr. W. R. Huntington, the rector 
of Grace Church, advised the substitution of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed for the present dogmatic basis of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance ; and urged that to do anything toward 
the solution of the labor problem it must have a basis 
which would not repel Roman Catholics. This last sug- 
gestion evidently aroused considerable interest and some 
difference of opinion, some of those present being 
warmly in favor of it, others deprecating any change, 
though this difference of opinion did not appear in any 
public discussion. 

No action was taken or proposed, the object of the 
meeting being rather to afford information and elicit 
approval of the general design without entering into 
any discussion as to details. But it was evident that a 
movement looking toward a more active co-operation of 
Evangelical Christians in practical work met with the 











hearty approval of all present. 





A PRACTICAL FIRST STEP TOWARD 
CATHOLIC UNITY. 


OU are aware that, for the last year or two, there 

has been some informal correspondence going on 
between members of different Christian churches with 
reference to the terms upon which the restoration of 
catholic unity could be hopefully sought. Out of this 
has grown, more or less directly, certain published 
articles on this subject, notably those which have 
appeared in the ‘‘Century.” To the feeling of which 
such articles have been the exponents the Hartford 
Congress of Churches has, however, probably given the 
most important public expression. 

But, in addition to the articles in the ‘‘ Century,” there 
have been others published only in denominational 
periodicals, which have not, therefore, come so generally 
to the knowledge of the Christian community. Among 
these is a most interesting paper on ‘‘ National Christlan- 
ity and American Church Union,” in the January num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Reformed Quarterly Review,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas G. Apple, of Lancaster, Pa. In this paper 
the writer makes a suggestion which impresses me as 
being at once so practicable and so timely that I cannot 
but ask you to use the influence of The Christian Union 
to invite acceptance and to prompt early action upon it. 

Dr. Apple urges—very wisely, as it appears to me— 
that the surest way of approach to catholic ecclesfastical 
unity is to begin by practical co-operation in reference 
to some of those great moral and social issues in which 
the need of such a united action is so serious and so 
pressing, and in which there is, even now, nothing to 
prevent it. In his own words, ‘‘ Great and important 
practical work remains to be done by the churches in 
this country, which cannot well be done without their 
co-operative union.” And again: ‘‘ There are great 
practical questions that demand the united influence of 
the churches, in order to settle them in accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity.” 

Especially is the country now in sore need of just 
such a united Christian influence to medfate—as such 
an influence can probably alone mediate—between the 
moneyed and the working classes, in the mutual antago 
nism into which events seem to be steadily involving 
them. But, as Dr Apple says, ‘‘ One difficulty in 
bringing the influence of the church to bear upon ques- 
tions of a public character in this country consists in the 
fact that it is divided into so many denominations ; and, 
therefore, there is no united deliverance practicable.” 

The article before me suggests the appointment of one 
or more wise and influential representatives of each of 
the larger religious bodies, to meet and confer on this 
subject, with reference to an agreement upon some plan 
and basis of such co-operation. These delegates ‘‘ would 
be liberal-minded men, who have studied the church 
question, who understand the pecullarities of the differ- 
ent denominations, and wh» have grown largely in 
recent years—we mean in charity toward cach other’s 
denominations.” 

Such the delegates should indeed be; and were a 
body of such men to meet, however informally, and 
agree upon a plan of common utterance and action, 
whereby the united influence of the American churches 
could be brought to bear upon the solution of the more 
serious moral issues of the day, and especially upon 
that of the labor troubles which now threaten society, 
can it be doubted that the result would be most impor- 
tant ? 

For reasons which will at once suggest themselves to 
most experienced men, both the selection and the con- 
ference of such delegates should at first be entirely 
unofficial and informal. When practical results have 
been reached to which it is desirable to give officlal 
character, those results can be formally brought before 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the several churches, to 
receive that acceptance and iadorsement which, if they 
be wise and of value, will of course be at once accorded 
them, and not otherwise. 

At all events, this seems to be the most hopeful and 
the most practicable step thus far proposed—one to 
which it is difficult to see any serious objection; and I 
very earnestly trust {t may meet with general approval, 
and be speedily acted on. 


Wiiuram Crauncy LANGDON 
BEDFORD, Pa 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Fast Day services on the 8th inst. in Boston were 
generally well attended. Dr. Bariol preached a political 
sermon, accrediting to Mr. Cleveland only average ability 
with good, honest intentions. The Independents, he thinks, 
are asort of pudding-stone. What is needed is real inde- 
pendency, men who belong to ‘“‘no party’s party.’’ Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke discoursed on the Irish problem, 
temperance, and woman suffrage, urging thoughtfulness, 
patience, and discrimination. Dr. Phillips brooks spoke of 








the awakenings that have come to the world through great 
calamities. The calamities which are upon us to-day are 
not those which have come upon us from the inscrutable 
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judgment of God, but thuse that belong to the sinful nature 
of man—the evils of intemperance, licentiousness, of greed, 
of gain, the treatment of the lower by those who are above 
them. A large part of oursoul’s troubles liesin the differences 
of men. God is doing to-day for the world all that men 
will let him do. In humility and penitence the ways of God 
may be found. Dr. 8. E. Herrick preached at the Old South 
Church on the text, ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.’’ The labor troubles are an unconscious 
commentary on the text—men rising to something above 
bread. The narrow conditions into which the laborer bas 
been thrown and kept so long have made him conscious of 
something in his nature deeper than mere bread. Soci ty 
has committed the blunder of setting wealth above indus- 
trial worth. 

—The Free Baptists of Boston and vicinity have organ- 
ized, for the first time, an association, which will hold quar- 
terly me+tings. The Rey. E. N. Fernald is President. 

—A branch of the Indian Rights Association was formed 
in Boston at a meeting held last Thursday night in Trinity 
Chapel. The Hon. Francis Parkman was chosen President, 
and among the Vive-Presidents were the names of Phillips 
Brooks and James Freeman Clarke. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Herbert Welsh, Miss Collins, and Fire Cloud, a 
Dakota Sioux. 

—Dr. Elijah Horr, the new pastor of the Maverick Con- 
gregational Church of East Boston, began his labors there 
on Sunday, April 4. 

—Revival meetings have been held for the last two weeks 
at the Central Square Baptist Church of East Boston, under 
the direction of Mr. Whittier, the evangelist. 

—In Cambridge, Mass., a large gymnasium, one of the best 
in the country, has just been opened, having been founded 
and fitted up by the enterprise of the Rev. Thomas Scully, 
of the Catholie Church of St. Mary of the Annunciation. It 
is to be opened to young men of all sects. 

—The Massachusetts Second Advert Association has 
been holding its annual session at Chelsea, Mass. 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in Manches- 
ter, N. H., has presented the Mayor and Aldermen with a 
petition, signed by over 1,200 church members, requesting 
that the laws against intemperance be enforced. 

—Bishop 8. M. Merrill is to preside at the Troy Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at 
Pittsfield, Mass , beginning on April 27. It is said that the 
only large churches in the Conference where chang. s will be 
made are those ef Burlington, Glens Falls, Amsterdam, and 
Lansingburg. 

—The old Third Church property of New Haven, Conn., 
was sold last week for $45,000. 

—At the installation of the Rev. Charles 8. Murkland as 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church at Manchester, 
N. H., on April 6, the charge to the pastor was delivered by 
the Rev. George FE. Hall; the charge to the people by the 
Rey. Cyrus Richardson, of Nashua, N. H.; and the right 
hand of fellowship by ths Rev. G. W. Sperry, of Manches: 
ter, N. H. ‘ 

—In the services held by the Rev. John C. Collins at 
English Hall, New Haven, Conn., the plan has been adopted 
of allowing unbelievers or doubters to ask verbally, or in 
writing, questions concerning apparent contradictions or 
other points of Biblical knowledge. 

—The lectures delivered last winter by Rabbi Schindler, 
setting forth his peculiar theories of Messianic expecta- 
tions, have been published in book form. 

—The Newport (R. I.) ministers have signed a protest 
against the constant violations of the law governing lotteries 
by both religious and other societies. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The New York Methodist Conference was closed last 
week. A committce chosen to consider the labor question 
reported in favor of arbitration in differences between capi- 
tal and labor, an increase in the wages of women, and that 
pay day should be made as near the middle o? the week 
as possible, wiih Saturday afternoon for a half-holiday. 
The cases of the Rev. Robert F. White, of White Plains, 
and of W. R. Goss and C, H. Travis, resulted in the first 
named being found guilty of immoral and imprudent con- 
duct, and the other two of conspiracy to conceal crime, un- 
ministerial conduct, and defamation of character. The 
Conference passed a resolution favoring the submission of 
prohibition to the people in the form of a constitutional 
amendment. 

—The New York East Conference of the Methodist Church 
closed its session in Brooklyn last week, the appointments 
being announced by Bishop Andrews Wednesday evening. 
For the list of changes, which is along one, we must refer 
our readers to the daily papers, in which it has already been 
published. Among the topics considered toward the close 
of the session was a resolution to send a committee to confer 
with the Connecticut Conference in regard to preventing 
Sunday picnics. Theclaims of the Brooklyn Church Society 
were presented by the President, who said that the mem- 
bership of the Brooklyn Methodist churches is less than fif- 
teen thousand ; referring to the fact that the churches were 
heavily in debt, he exclaimed indignantly: ‘‘ You have no 
more right to mortgage your churches than I have to mort- 
gage the graves that have been consecrated to my father 
and mother !’’ <A petition to Congress in reference to the 
outrages on the Chinese in the Territories was adopted. 

—The American Board of Foreign Missions. held a fare- 
well meeting on April 6 at the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
New York City, in honor of a band of missionaries who 
go out to Ceylon under its auspices. The party consists 


of the Rev. Samuel W. Howland and wife, his sister, Miss 
Susan Howland, and Miss Hetty Houston, of Denmark, 
Iowa. 

—The Rev. Dr. Terhune, of the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, has recovered from his illness, and has 
resumed preaching and church work. 





—The dedication of the new Theological Hall of Madison 
University, N. Y., will take place on Wednesday, June 16 
The presidents of the six Baptist Theological Seminaries 
have been requested to take part in the ceremonies. 

—The aims and constitution of the recently formed Lay 
Helpers’ Association of the Long Island Diocese were ex- 
plained by the Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., at St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, Sunday before last. There are three 
grades of members—lay readers, lay helpers, and associates 
Dr. Satterlee said that the Association is a new bond of 
union between the bishop, clergy, and laity, and that, rep- 
resenting the working laity of the different parishes, it is at 
once a call and encouragement to those who are not church 
workers. It must necessarily direct attention to the crying 
need and to the duty of the lay help, and keep the subject 
as a fact before the church. Its vigorous accomplishment 
must give the church the consciousness of added strength 
in the possession of an organized active force in her laity 

—At a council called by the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 19th of March last, 
Mr. William W. Fessenden, a member of that church, was 
ordained an evangelist. Mr. Fessenden is a missionary of 
the Brooklyn City Mission Society, and is at present in 
charge of the North Third Street Union Mission. 

—To the Suydam School of the Church of the Pilgrinis, 
Brooklyn, a missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union in Missouri writes: ‘ Just returned from a trip of 
twenty-two days, in which I delivered twenty-seven sermons 
and addresses. Our schools have been enjoying revivals, 
in which many souls have been converted to God; and from 
some of them churches have grown.”’ 

—A correspondent writes that twelve persons joined the 
Plymouth Church of Rochester, N. Y., on April 4, and 
that this church occupies an independent position and is 
constantly increasing in influence as well as in numbers. 

—The first Sunday in April about one hundred persons 
were received into fellowship with the Brick Church of 
Rochester, N. Y. Evidence was also seen at the other 
churches that the recent revivals in this city have brought 
forth abundant fruit. 

—The Newark (N. J.) Methodist Conference, in taking 
action upon the letter of the Rev. George R. Bristor 
requesting that he might be allowed to resign, decided that 
he should be recorded as having withdrawn during the 
progress of the trial of a case involving serious charges. 
This presumably ends Mr. Bristor’s connection with the 
Newark Conference. 

—The corner-stone of a new Baptist church was laid at 
Key East, N. J., last week. 

—Dr. J. P. Newman has resumed his residence in Wash- 
ington, and occupies the pulpit of the Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

—The stated meeting of the Philadelphia Central Presby- 
tery held its session in the Second Mantua Church, West 
Philadelphia, last week. The United Presbyterian Alliance, 
whose object is to aid new and weak mission stations and 
to assist older congregations in building and repairing houses 
of worship, was also in session. 

—The call extended to the Rev. R. F. Alsop, of Grace 
Church, Philadelphia, by the St. Ann’s Church of Brcoklyn, 
has been accepted. Dr. Alsup will preach his first sermon 
in his new parish on Sunday, May 2 The new rector is 
about forty years of age, and is said to be an untiring 
worker. 

—On a recent Sunday seventeen persons were received 
into the Reformed church of Flatbush, L. [. This church 
is now 250 years eld. 

—The Philadelphia ‘‘ Record,’ incited by the recent dis. 
cussions in the Methodist Conference in regard to the 
wretched salaries paid to ministers, publishes a long list of 
the salaries paid to clergymen of various denominations in 
that city. It estimates that an aggregate of something 
over $1,000,000 is paid by the religious societies of Philadel- 
phia to their pastors. 

THE WEST. 

—The official notification has been sent out that the meeting 
of the American Congress of Churches for 1886 will be held 
at Music Hall in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, onthe 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of May. Governor Foraker will preside. Among 
the topics for discussion are ‘‘ Religion and the Public 
School,’’ and the ‘‘ Workingman’s Distrust of the Church ; 
its Causes and Remedies.’’ 

—A meeting was held, last week, at Chicago, of the Gen- 
eral Committee of Arrangements for the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church, to be held in October. Bishop 
Maclaren said that $8,000 had been subscribed to meet the 
expenses of the Convention, which was alone evidence 
enough to dispel the rumor that Chicago preferred that the 
Conference should be held elsewhere. 

—A conference of the Orthodox Mormons was held at 
Lamoni, Iowa, last week. This branch claims a member- 
ship of over 7,000 people. It rejects polygamy, and con- 
siders the Utah Mormons as unorthodox. Joseph Smith, 
Jr., presided. 

—The Rev. Sam Jones is expected to arrive in Louisville 
next Sunday, where he will hold services in the interest of 
the Union Gospel Mission. 

—The new Baptist church of Louisville, Ky., of which 
Dr. Weaver is to be pastor, was dedicated last Sunday. 
The revival at the Portland Baptist Church, in the rame 
city, continues to increase in interest. 

—Of the twenty-six graduates at the annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of Chicago, five will seek mission work in foreign fields. 
The corporate name of the institution is to be changed to 
the McCormick Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

—The Indiana Conference of the Evangelical Association 
(Albright Church) has been in session at Dayton, Ohio, the 
last week. Bishop Thomas Bowman presided, 

—The Sunday-School Institute of the Methodist Diocese 





of Southern Ohio holds its annual meéting at Columbus 
Ohio, in the month of May. . 

—In Lafayette, Ind., a young evangelist, the Rey. J eph 
Sayler, is employing the methods of Sam Jones with some 
success, 

—A new Hebrew synsgogue has just been 
Augusta Street, Chicago. 

—A new Methodist church, ¢ 
at once in Chicago on South Park Avenue 
Street. 

A Congregational church is to be erected at Wi: 
Ill., at once. 
-The Illinois Evangelical Conference held its annual ses 
sion at Freeport last week. 

—Salem, Mich., isto have a new Congreg itionatehurch 

this summer. 
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THE SOUTH, 


—Bishop Lyman, of North Carolina, following the exam 
ple of other bishops, has issued a pastoral eal ing upon all 
the parishes of the diocese to devote the offerings of Good 
Fridsy to the work of the Church Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, auxiliary » the Board of 
Missions. He says: “ The efforts of the Society for extend 
ing among the Jews a knowledge of the Gospel have been 


followed by some very encouraging results, and therefore 
we have the greater inducements to redouble our ex: 
in their behalf.’’ 


—One of the things that the coming General Conference 


rtions 


of the Church South will co isider caretuily is that «of Meth- 
odist colportage. 
—The Moody and Sankey meetings in Atlant i, Ga., closed 


last week, and the evangelists left for their work in Virginia. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


~Minot T. Hartwell, of the Giobe Church, Woonsocket. R I 
is called to Winchester, N. H , and accepts, to begin at once 

—John L Scudder, of Minneapolis, has accepted his call to the 
Tabernacle in Jersey City. 

George E. Fisher will supply the pulpit at Leverett, Mass , 

this summer. 

~—-Henry Hyde has been re-engaged for the coming year by the 
First Church of Holyoke, Mass 

—QO. G. Baker, of Jamaica, Vt , has resigned after a pastorate 


of eight years. 
—E. C. Crane, of Mendon, Ill . was installed pastor of the 
South Main Church, West Manchester, N H , April 14 


—J. E. Wildey, last year settled at Meredith, N. H., aceceptsa 
call to the Elmwood Church at Providence, R. I 
Edward Day, of Andover, Mass., has declined a call from 


the First ‘ hurch of West Springfield 
—J. W. Wellman, of Malden, Mass , will 
Street Church of Beverly this summer 


preach at the Duane 


PRESBYTERIAN 
—Elroy Curtis, D.D., who died at Cleveland, O., on 4pril 7 
was one of the early settlers of the Western Reserve, and a grad 
uate of the Western Reserve College He was pastor succes 
sively of the Presbyterian churches at Middlebucy, For. Wayne, 
and Newburg, all in Ohio, and, from 16 * o 1867 of the First 
Congregational Church _f Sherburne’ lle was stated clerk of 
the Clevelaud Presbytery since 1870. a trustee of Adelbert Col 
lege, and one of the most active among Western Presbyterians 
O. Wright, of Geneva, N. Y , has accepted a call to Barne 
gat, N. J. 
J. W. Lock has been granted a letter of dismissal to the 
Lu theran Ministerium of New York 
—Mason W. Crowe is to be installed pastor of the North 


Church, Philadelphia, April 26. 
M. M. G. Hyde is to be ordained and insta 
South Church, Frankford, Pa.,on May 10 
—J. F. Carson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Chureh on Tomp- 
kins Avenue, Brooklyn. has been called to the Eighth Street 
Reformed Caurch cf Pittsburg, Pa 
J. W. Smith, of Oi' City, Pa, has been 
United Church of Xenia, 0 
BAPTIST. 


ed pastor of the 


called to the Third 


—E D. Clangh has been installed as pastor of the Washington 
Street Church of Orange, N. J. 
—L. M.S. Haynes, D.D., was installed as pastor of the First 


Church of Troy, N. Y , April 14 

—D, H. Adaws, of the Free Baptist Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt , 
has resigned. 

—F. B. Sleeper, of South Gardner, Mass , has been called to 
the Plymouth Church 

—Mr. Smith, of Medford, N. J., accepts a call tu the church at 
Cherryville, N. ‘J. 

~M. V. Wi'son has entered upon his duties at Penfield, N. Y. 

—-Foster Henry, of Hinsdale, N H , died April 4, at the age of 
seyenty-nine. He had been pastor of churches in four New 
England States. 

-~Mr. Brown, of Westerlo, N Y., accepts a call from Mount 
Morris, N.Y. 

—C. W. Pendleton, of Waterloo, N. Y., has rgsigned. 

—Mr. Huntoon, of Gilmanton, N. H., accepts’ call to the Free 
Baptist Church at Mill Village in Wolfboro’. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


~—E. L. Houghton, who is to be installed pastor of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Springtield, Mass, on the 15th inst., has 
already begun his ministry there. 

—Charles R. Crossett, of the Advent church in Portsmouth, 
N. B., bas resigned. 

—The First Unitarian Society of Hartford, Conn 
to retain Mr. Kimball as pastor. 

—J. F. Simmons, of the Webster (Mass.) Univerealist church. 
has resigned. 

—A M. Knapp, of the Unitarian church of Watertown, Mass 
has resigned. 

—G. L. Tracey, of Oxford, Me., has accepted a call to Bidde 
ford, Me. 

—William S$ Crissey, the ploneer Methodist minister of II! 
died at Decatur, Il., on April2. He had many adventures with 
Indians in the Black Hawk war. He served throughout the etvi] 
war as chaplain of the One Hundred and Fifteenth Illinois 
Regiment. 

—Dr. Campbell Farr, of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension, Baltimore, has been called to be the assistant rector 
of St. George’s, Montreal. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


A translation of Count Leo Tolstoi’s masterpiece, 
** Anna Karénina ” (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.), 
is specially timely in view of the wide interest excited by 
his striking confession of faith and exposition of practt- 
cal Christianity in ‘‘My Religion.” On a large canvas, 
crowded with figures, the Russian novelist has {]lustrated 
many phases of the life of his country in its present 
transitional stage. He has portrayed the society of the 
modern and ancient capitals of Russia ; he has given us 
graphic representations of the soldier, the diplomatist, the 
man of the world; he has sketched with a strong, free 
hand the life of the provinces, with the conditions of 
agriculture, labor, and the peasantry. The story is a 
long one, beginning with a sluggish movement, but 
steadily deepening in interest and increasing in power 
to the tragic end. Tolstol bas chosen a painful 
theme—the fall of a woman of many natural gifts; 
but he has treated it with a masterly insight into the 
moral elements of the problem with which he has to deal. 
It is a chapter out of the great book of human expert- 
ence, which he has put into the form of a novel, with all 
the resources of a true literary genius. Nothing can save 
Anna Karénina from the consequences of her sin ; neither 
her own native loveliness of character, nor the efforts of 
her husband, nor the remorse of her lover. Tolstoi works 
out in her life the problem of evil to its inevitable solu- 
tion as sternly as did George Elfot in the case of Tito. 
Nothing can follow a crime against fundamental law but 
disillusion and swift degeneration of character. In this 
sense, in spite of his theme, Tolstoi's novel is profoundly 
moral in its toneand issue. It is not a book for children, 
butit is a book for all those whocling to the illusion that 
any happiness can follow a yielding to the cravings of 
the heart when law raises its august voice to forbid the 
banns. Anna Karénina is a character which could have 
been created only by the hand and heart of a master ; 
her swift descent from the heights of womanhood fills us 
with the deeper pathos because we cannot but feel that 
it was inevitable after her transgression was accom- 
plished. 

It is always a critical point in a writer’s career when 
he ventures out of a field in which he has achieved emi- 
nent success into another which is new to him. A good 
many people who have been charmed by Mr. Stockton’s 
short stories, and have learned to value highly the genu- 
{ne and unique literary gift which he has disclosed, will 
take up with some trepidation his first long story, ‘‘ The 
Late Mrs. Null” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
There is, fortunately, no ground for any such misgiving. 
Mr. Stockton has achieved distinct success with the lung 
story. His new novel is not simply a piece of clever 
literary work ; it is full of genuine ability, and discloses 
a real power in the working out of the plot, the description 
of the characters, and the dealing with the dramatic 
situations. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Stock- 
ton has not omitted from his more serious effort the 
charming humor which has been diffused through all 
his earlier and less ambitious work. The new novel is 
full of the delightful unexpectedness which has charmed 
and beguiled his readers in his earlier works. The scene 
of ‘‘The Late Mrs. Null” is laid in Virginia, a section 
with which Mr. Stockton is thoroughly familiar, and 
the characteristics of which, both in scenery and society, 
ne has reproduced with vividness and fidelity. He has 
given us a picture of Southern society with the genuine 
sympathy of a true artist. It would be unwise to fore. 
stall the pleasure of a reader of ‘‘ The Late Mrs. Null” 
by even a suggestion of the plot. 

If the author of ‘‘The Captain of the Janizaries,” 
Dr. James M. Ludlow, had deliberately intended to give 
a practical contradiction to those critics who tell us that 
the day for novels of incident and romance has passed, 
he could not have more completely attained that end. 
His is ahistorical novel in the best sense, pecullarly 
happy in its chuice of time and place, etrong in its 
central historical character, abounding in incident, 
rapid and stirring in action, animated and often brilliant 
in style. It is, we believe, the writer’s first novel, and 
as such it is no exaggeration to say that it shows an 
extraordinary command of the story-telling power and of 
that sense of proportion in which first efforts are so 
commonly deficient. The historical characters—Scan- 
derbeg (or George Castriot), Hunyades, Cardinal Julian, 
Mahomet II.—are brought out clearly in their in- 
dividuality, but the author shows great skill in not 
allowing his historical background to overshadow or 
make dim in outline his central picture of fiction and 
romance. The independent mountaineers of Albania, 
the siege and fall of Constantinople, the intrigue of 
Oriental domestic life, the discipline and traditions 
of the Janizaries, the wars and strategies and 
policy, all the shifting and brilliant action and pictur- 
esque surroundings that belong to the period, make a 
splendid setting for the pure and noble love tale which 
runs through the whole. We have rarely read a story 





in which there was such perfect freedom from discur- 
siveness or moralizing. The author allows his characters 
to unfold themselves naturally and easily, and the action 
of the plot never halts or becomes confused. ‘‘ The 
Captain of the Janizaries” is, in short, a novel of 
remarkable vigor and directness, not deficient in literary 
qualities, but mcst notable for its merit as a story pure 
and simple. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

In a quite different way Mr. Isaac Henderson’s ‘‘ The 
Prelate” (Boston : Ticknor & Co.) is also worthy of high 
commendation. Here the insight into character, the 
delicacy and fineness of touch, particularly when dealing 
with his women characters, the keenness of analysis, 
and the firmness of the literary method, remind one at 
times of Mr. Henry James, but are unaccompanied by 
what the latter’s least ardent admirers are wont to call 
prolixity. The scene is in Rome, the heroine an Ameri- 
can girl of highest culture and nobly rounded characver, 
the bero a priest who has rebelled against the decree of 
the last ({cumenical Council, the end the accidental 
death of the latter—apparently the only solution to obvi- 
ate the curious feeling of repugnance which many 
readers would feel to the marriage of the two. There is 
plenty of plot, a conspiracy against Monsignor Altieri 
forming the basis, and the subtlety of Italian character 
is skillfully illustrated. We do not see that the book 
serves any polemical purpose, nor do we understand 
that it was so intended. The story is not devoid of 
humor, and in its literary execution is far above the 
average. 

A novelist known to comparatively few American 
readers, but by them highly esteemed, is George Mere- 
dith. A uniform edition of his works is now being 
brought out, and is published in this country by Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston. ‘‘ Richard Feverel,” the first 
of the serfes, was written as long ago as 1859, and is, 
we think, the first of Meredith’s stories. While there is 
no single character so vividly and subtly portrayed as 
that of “‘ Diana of the Crossways,” this story is more 
varied in its figures and action, and perhaps freer than 
some others from those faults of mannerlsm—some say 
affectation—that make Meredith ‘‘caviare to the gen- 
eral.” Lack of simplicity in style, perfect indifference 
to the conventional ideas of developing plot, strange 
boldness in sudden glances at the depraved side of hu- 
man nature, will always prevent Meredith from being 
popular in the common sense But, with all this, there 
is a depth in hie portrayal of life and character, a force 
and insight in the philosophy even when it is most cyn- 
ical, and often an almost startling brilliance and epi. 
grammatic strength of expression that with a mature read- 
er rivets attention and incites to thought. Meredith is 
quite unclassible. To some his method will always 
prove distasteful, and cynicism and pessimism appear 
to be his last word. Others will see through these traits 
a clear perception of nobility and purity made brighter 
by the contrast. But all thoughtful readers wil! find 
abundant evidence of a strong and uncommon power of 
philosophical suggestion. 

* Atalanta in the South” is the title of Miss Maud 
Howe’s latest novel, which shows considerable advance 
in literary methods over “‘ A Newport Aquarelle” and 
‘‘San Rosario Ranch.” It is in effect the outcome 
of a visit by the author to New Orleans and though 
there is a plot in which a New England girl who aims 
to be a sculptor and various typically Southern char- 
acters play their parts, much of tbe book is given up 
to the description of Southern scenes, the Mardi Gras, 
Creole life, etc. It is vivacious, as is all the writer’s 
work, but it is somewhat exaggerated in style. sentiment, 
and romanticism. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 

A very strange story is ‘‘ Love’s Martyr,” by Laurence 
Alma Tadema, daughter of the famous English artist. 
In parts it is as unreal and impossible as could well be, 
the heroine and the man who wins her heart beiny both 
almost inconce!vable, she in her oddity, he in his ideal 
beauty of nature—which one at times is tempted to call 
priggishness. An English Squire of bluffness amount- 
ing to brutality, and his still more brutal wife, remind 
one of Fielding in the coarseness of their natures. The 
contrasts of the story are purposely heightened to the 
extreme. There are many and obvious defects in the 
tale, yet it certainly does succeed in arousing feelings of 
sympathy and pity. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


Introduction to Theology. By the Rev. Alfred Cave. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) This work is precisely 
what its title indicates, an introduction to theology, and is 
a work of great value to the student entering upon that 
science. It is a great advantage to the young thevlogian to 
have before him at the outset the range of topics involved 
in his department of study. He is less liable to mistake his 
own particular views for novelties, or the views of any 
favorite author fora recent discovery. It tends to liberalize 
and enlarge one’s comprehension to find that it is much 
more difficult to find what has not than what has been 
thought of. The student should try from the first to look 
down upon the chessboard from above, not creep across it 
like a fy. Much assistance may be derived from this book, 
both from its survey of the field and from its recommeada- 





tion of treatises to be read ; not less than 1,500 of the best 
works are mentioned by name, their specific character being 
often given. The author treats of theology under six great 
divisions: Natural Theology, Ethnic Theology, Biblica) 
Theology, Ecclesiastical Theology, Comparative Theology, 
Pastoral Theology. Of these, Biblical Theology is the favor- 
ite theme, to which he devotes more than one-third of the 
beok. He, however, admits the superior importance of 
Comparative Theology, and makes some most excellent and 
timely remarks on Natural Theology. His mind seems to 
be of the progressive order; he considers new movements, 
new formulations, necessary, and seems to be fond of new 
names ; prefers ecclesiastical to historical, comparative to 
systematic, as ep\thets applied to theology. The substitu- 
tien of Fundamental Theology for Apologetics may be con- 
sidered an improvement. AJl works of this kind are to be 
accepted as suggestions and hints rather than definite 
guides. Probably the historic representations of any period 
would seem strange to a contemporary of that period. There 
are those in this country who will find a new association in 
the designation ef President Dwight and Professor Breckin- 
ridge, President Finney and Professor Charles Hodge, 
as adherents of the “ older and more pronounced Calvin- 
ism.”’ 


Baccalaureate Sermons, by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 
(Boston : D. Lothrop & Co.) Some people have been afraid 
to send their sons to Harvard College because of the relig- 
ious, or non-religious, influences to which they would be sub- 
jected. We should like to put this volume in the hands of 
all such people. For these sermons, delivered to classes of 
young men about to graduate, are samples of what was 
given in the college pulpit Sabbath by Sabbath. Nobody 
could sit under Dr. Peabody’s ministry without feeling the 
power of his true Christian spirit. and his ample learning 
consecrated to noble ends. The sweetness of his spirit, the 
beauty of his inner life, the tenderness of his utterance, all 
combined to make him like the sun to draw out to the 
blossom and the fruit the good in the individual soul. It 
wvuld have been a joy to many if his ministry could have 
continued through another generation. These sermons, de- 
livered to classes from 1861 to 1883 (°63, '66, ’68, and ’82 only 
omitted) are various in subjects, appropriate to the occa 
sion, and worthy of this permanent form. The well-known 
felicity of style peculiar to Dr. Peabody marks every one. 
The absence of everything meretricious, the compactness of 
thought and its clearness, the truly Christian sentiment 
that pervades them, recalls the man dear to Harvard stu- 
dents, and furnishes the best answer to the seeker after the 
religious influence of Harvard under the tuition of this 
Plummer Professor of Ethics and Preacher tothe University. 
Every graduate for the last score of years should possess 
this volume asa memento of an abiding inspiration. 





The Land and the Book : Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond 
Jordan. By William M. Thomson, D.D. 147 illustra- 
tions and maps. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This 
is the third volume in the new edition of a work which has 
long been a classic in the Bible student’s library. It deals 
with a region less frequently traversed by travelers, less 
frequently dealt with in literature, than that portion of 
Palestine covered by the preceding volumes, and included 
within the land of promise. It will be a work of supereroga- 
tion for us, at this late day, to enter into any criticism of 
Dr. Thomson’s ‘“‘ Land and Book.” Defective as it some- 
times seems to us in style, sometimes colloquial, sometimes 
sadly lacking in needed condensation, it nevertheless 
furnishes a livelier picture, or series of pictures, of Eastern 
life, as they illustrate the Biblical narrative, than any other of 
the numerous volumes which have been from time to time 
given tothe public for this purpose. The illustrations in 
the original edition had become specimens of a somewhat 
antiquated art. These in this edition are well worthy the 
reputation of the house which publishes the volume. For 
illustrative purposes we know, on the whole, of nothing so 
useful to the Sunday-school teacher or preacher and the 
Bible student as this edition of this work, which in its 
present attire is also well worthy, for its beauty, of a place 
upon the parlor table, or in the library of illustrated works. 





The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By W. G. T.:Shedd, 
D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Thisis not, it 
is hardly necessary to say, a cautious and candid inquiry 
into the question whether the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment is true, but it is a powerful dogmatic plea for the doc- 
trine, by one who has no question whatever respecting its 
truth, and who, it is not too much to say, does not appre- 
hend the difficulties which prevent a great number of devout 
Christian men and women from believing init. The book 
consists of three chapters, the History of the doctrine, the 
Biblical argument, and the Rational argument, the history 
being all comprised in ten pages. We do not think that one 
who is in doubt respecting this doctrine will find much in 
this book which will help him to solve his doubt or get rid 
of his difficulty; but one who already holds the doctrine, 
finds little or no difficulty in it, and desires proof-texts and 
other evidence in its support, will find in this volume a very 
useful magazine for that purpose. 





Outlines of Congregational History. By the Rev. George 
Huntington. (Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society.) The author of this book is the Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric in Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. and his work is bright, reliable, and useful. Published 
first as a series of articles in ‘‘ The Advance,’’ these papers 
attracted much attention, and present in condensed form 
some of the more important results of scholarship in this 
field of study. Every Congregationalist ought to know all 
that is contained in this volume. The story of early struggle 
in Exgland, of Pilgrim settlement and development, and of 
Congregational growth over the land, is stimulating. It 
does not foster sectarianism, but cultivates a laudable pride 
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in the noble lives and splendid successes which the years 
have witnessed. The little book ought to find its way into 
every Congregational family in the land. It will be inter- 
esting and instructive reading to people of every denomi- 
nation who ask what Congregationalists have done and 
what they are now doing. 

Songs of Earth and Heaven. By Newman Hall, L.L.B. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton.) The numerous friends 
of Dr. Hall will welcome this attractive volume, which con- 
tains one hundred and forty-four of his poetical composi- 
tions; some taken from ‘ Pilgrim Song in Cloud and Sun- 
shine,’ now out of print, others as recent as the hymn on 
the funeral of General Grant. They are classified as Son- 
nets, Metrical Musings, Hymns of Praise, Penitential 
Hymns, Hymns of Christian Faith and Holiness, of Conso- 
lation, for Children, and for the Churcb and Ministry. 
There are stanzas of rare beauty and strength, single 
poems of exceptional value, hymns that may well find per- 
manent places in volumes for church service, sweet breath- 
ings of a devotional spirit; but many are of but ordinary 
merit. The book will be found useful in hours of private 
devotion, and will stir to reverent meditations, 


The World and the Logos. By Hugh Miller Thompson, 
S.T.D., LL.D., Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This little volume contains 
the Bedell lectures for 1885. We might characterize it as 
an endeavor to show design in the material and moral 
universe as opposed to those forms of evolution which 
deny, or at least discard, the idea that they indicate a 
designer either in creation or in superintendence. Bishop 
Thompson certainly succeeds in presenting some serious 
difficulties about the theories which he combats, but his 
time is too brief and his treatment too slight to make his 
book serve as a very satisfactory discussion of the ques- 
tion. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit. By James 8. Candlish, 
D.D. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This is one of 
the volumes of the excellent series of Handbooks for 
Bible Classes. It deals with an aspect of theology, or 
rather let us say of the spiritual life, on which far too 
little emphasis has been laid by the church and the min- 
istry in times past—far less emphasis than is laid upon 
it by the New Testament, and especially by Paul. We 
commend it heartily to the ministry as a theological 
treatise containing much in little, for it contains only 118 
pages. 


The Discipline of the Christian Character (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) contains five calm and thoughtful sermons 
preached at the Sunday afternoon services at St. Paul’s, 
London, during the month of August, 1885, by Dean R. W. 
Church. There is an August haze about the sermons ; they 
are not dreamy, nor impractical, yet they would make little 
impression upon any hearer who was not spiritually minded 
and withdrawn from the sharp clash of the forces of this 
world. But the thoughts are wholesome and the counsels 
wise. 





Etchings in Verse. By Andrew F. Underhill. (New York: 
Brentano Brothers.) Mr. Underhill, whose name has hereto- 
fore been connected with publishing interests only—Mr. 
Howard Seelye’s ‘‘ Lone Star Bo-peep”’ having been put 
before the public successfully by Mr. Underhill’s efforts— 
now presents himself in the réle of author, and in such 


_ @ Way as to commend his venture favorably to the public. 


For, although we confess, on the one hand, that of the 
two phases of his poetical disposition herein expressed 
(the ‘‘Songs in -Minor Keys,’’ and the ‘ Interludes”’ and 
‘‘Shreds and Patches,” to give them their own sufficiently 
explanatory titles), we do not wholly agree with the 
author’s evident predilection for the former, yet, on the 
other hand, we feel free to express a hearty admiration 
for much of the work in the last named of the divisions 
into which the book is classified, and for the clever and 
bright quality which commends a great deal of Mr. Under- 
hill’s lighter work to the popular taste. Of the latter 
class, we might mention “ April and June,’’ “Her Price,” 
the ‘‘ Lines to Mrs. Herrick,” ‘‘La Raison d’Etre,’’ ‘‘ The 
Kiss,”’ ‘Classes in Love,” ‘‘ At Newport,”’ and ‘‘To Old 
Chi Psi,’’ as good examples of the author's abilities, and 
also as fair types of vers de société. The author’s talent, 
to our thinking, lies unmistakably in this direction, 
and doubtless he will produce more/and better work of 
this sort than of that indicated by the ‘Songs in Minor 
Keys,”’ although among these we shall have to own to our lik- 
ing for ‘* Pride” and the ‘‘Song.’”? And acknowledgment is 
also due to the author for the form of versification which 
he has adopted in the poem called ‘‘ Desolation,”’ wherein 
the inversion of the thought and the halting rhythm of 
the third line of each stanza produce an effect quite in 
consonance with the spirit of the poem. The volume is 
neat and attractive in appearance, and bears the stamp 
of good taste in every particular of presswork and bind- 
ing. 


History of the Town of Plymouth. By William T. Davis. 
(Philadelphia : J. W. Lewis & Co.) The author of this vol- 
ume, who was formerly President of the Pilgrim Society of 
Plymouth, Mass., has the instinct of the true historian. The 
patience necessary for the work of securing abundant 
material, and faithfully separating wheat from chaff, is also 
one of his valuable characteristics. Having his home in the 
midst of the spots made sacred by deeds of the past, the 
natural qualifications have been stimulated to their best 
exercise. Many a worthy paper has come from his pen, 
many an important address from his lips. His information 


has been sought by those anxious for accuracy in early local 
history, and a contribution to a voluminous history of the 
county of Plymouth led to the preparation of this book, 
Nothing is careleasly done. The formidable array of books, 





ancient and modern, containing the story of the Pilgrims 
acd their settlement has been melted into this single 
account, which is as admirable a piece of condensed writing 
as can easily be found. Items from many sources are com- 
bined, and the narrative flows on full and satisfactory. The 
sketch of the origin and growth of Separatism is worthy of 
careful reading. The account of the formation of the 
Scrooby church and its vicissitudes awakens gratitude for 
the noble qualities of manhood that entered into that parent 
body. The care and miruteness of detail with which this 
history is written makes it of value not only to the people of 
the old town, but to every American citizen. There will be 
frequent surprise at the facts which Mr. Davis discloses. It 
is commonly supposed that the Pilgrims were very poor; but 
the inventory of the personal property of Mr. William 
Brewster, which includes his wardrobe, as given on page 51, 
will be a revelation of the luxurious tastes of some of these 
men. If they endured hardships, it was because they were 
willing to suffer for their principles, and not because they 
had never known anything but poverty and its deprivations. 
The illustrations and the entire typography commend the 
work. No historical library can be said to be complete 
without this result of the study of Mr. Davis. The shape of 
the book gives the only good ground for adverse criticism. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the scheme of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ edited by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, of which we have already spoken more than once, 
may be gained from the fact that the sixth volume, just re- 
ceived, comes down only to *‘ Browell.’’ There seem to be 
fewer names of worid-wide fame than in most of the pre- 
ceding volumes. Charlotte Bronté is treated by the editor, 
Lord Brougham by William Hunt, David Brewster by Walter 
Hepworth, William Bradford by T. F. Henderson. Thecare 
and conciseness in treatment continue, and the great num- 
ver of almost forgotten worthies about whom it would be 
dificult to get information elsewhere does not diminish. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co ) 

Among the most attractive of the Easter publications this 
year is Kaster Songs and Poems, by the Rev. Robert Hall 
Baynes (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.; $3). This 
handsome quarto has a tasteful binding, and has other ad- 
vantages which the publisher can give it in the way of clear 
paper, wide margins, and tasteful illustrations. A few ap- 
propriate Easter verses are taken as texts, and are attract- 
ively illustrated by J. H. Gratacap. Many of these illus- 
trations occupy a full page, and are reproduced by the 
photogravure process. The verses are set in tasteful 
design, with background of leaves, flowers, and birds, and 
the volume is likely to prove acceptable for the Easter sea- 
son. 








All of our readers whose names happen to be Riddell, 
Riddle, Ridlon, or Ridley will be pleased to know that an 
elaborate illustrated genealogy of that family has been com- 
piled and published by Mr. G. T. Ridlon, of Manchester, 
N. H. The large octavo volume appears to be a most 
thorough and well-arranged book of its kind, 





Captain Marryat continues to be a prime favorite with 
boy readers. Masterman Ready comes to us from Fred- 
erick Warne & Co.—one volume, we judge, of a new 
illustrated edition. The story is one of the author’s best, 
and quite free from the objectionable qualities that mark 
some of Marryat’s stories. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is reported that Madame Ristori is writing her mem- 
oirs. 

—Professor Max Miiller has been elected President of the 
English Goethe Society. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s new book, 
Democracy,’ will be published on April 17. 

—John Ireland (1,197 Broadway, New York) has published 
in a very attractive form an Easter poem. He uses the 
device of a folding card with Easter lilies on the siiver 
background. 

—The Scribners have just published a new and popular 
edition of Mr. Astor’s novel, ‘‘ Valentino,’’ for a dollar. 
More than five thousand copies ot the expensive edition 
have been sold. 

—Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish Canon Farrar’s 
Bampton lectures on the ‘‘ History of Interpretation.’’ The 
same publishers will bring out Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, ‘‘ A 
Country Gentleman and his Family.’’ 

—Mr. Marion Crawford, whose industry seems to be quite 
as marked as his ability, has written a new novel, ‘‘ Sarra- 
cinesca,’’ the scene of which is laid in Rome after the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from Naples. Cardinal Antonelli 
is an active character in the story. 

—Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed have 
just completed a new work entitled ‘‘ The Right Honor- 
able,’’ which they have put into the hands of Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. It is a story of society and politics, and the 
American edition will appear in the Franklin Square Li- 
brary. 

—‘* Michael Field,’’ the pseudonym of the author of a 
number of very striking and yet very unsuccessful (at least 
commercially considered) books of verses, has just com- 
pleted a new dramatic work which deals with the Tarquin- 
jan story. The title will be ‘‘ Bratus Ultor,’’ and Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. will have copies of the edition to supply 
the American market. 

—‘ The Student’s Kent,” an abridgment of Chancellor 
Kent’s ‘‘ Commentaries on American Law,”’ edited by Eben 
Francis Thompson, is to be published immediately by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The volume contains anintroduction by 
the Hon. T. L. Nelson, of the United States District Court. 
It aims to give the Commentaries in a concise form, adapted 
for the student of to-day. 


‘* Triumphant 





—The Rev. 8. D. Peet, editor of the ‘‘ American Anti 
quarian,”’ has been invited by the Council of the Victcria 
Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, to pre- 
pare a paper on the subject which is now being discussed 
by the Hon. William Gladstone, Dr. Huxley, Max Miiller, 
and others; the paper to be published as a separate pam- 
phlet and to be distributed for popular reading. 

—The ‘‘ Cosmopolitan’ is th, latest aspirant to success 
in the fleld of magazine literature. The first number has a 
long table of contents, 'n whic’: the names of several well 
known writers, such 4» H. H. Boyesen, W. A. Croffut, R. K. 
Munkittrick, and o.wers appear. On the whole, it gives ex 
cellent promise in its literary qualities. We are sorry we 
cannot add that its illustrations are as good as its text 

—An English lady, a Miss M. A. Brown, has patented a 
new idea for inserting advertisements in books. It consists 
of an envelope attached to the boards of the volume and 
containing a sheet of advertisements. The patentee antici 
pater that the adoption of the plan will ‘“‘ cover the expense 
of publication, and free authors from the censorsh'p of 
publishers.’’ The plan should be set before the Society of 

sritish Authors at once. 

—The Putnams are making a great success with their 
series, ‘‘ The Story of the Nations,”’ and they have in hand 
volumes by a very large number of distinguished writers, 
among whom are: Professor George Rawlinson, the Hon. 
8. G. W. Benjamin, Professor H. H. Boyesen, Professor 
Alfred J. Church, Charlton T. Lewis, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Arthur Gilman, E. E. and Susan Hale, who will write of 
Spain ; the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, Stanley Lane Poole, Pro 
fessor A. Vambéry, W. L. Alden, Helen Zimmern, and Pro- 
fessor J. P, Mahaffy. 

—A somewhat novel arrangement has bien entered into 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. and the American News Com 
pany. It is proposed to issue a popular edition of Mr. 
E. P. Roe’s novel, ‘‘ From Jest to Earnest,’ in a quarto 
paper pamphlet, and with large illustrations by Mr. Joseph 
Lauber. The whole edition, which we understand is about 
50,000 copies, has been sold to the American News Com 
pany, and the piates will be melted up as soon as the copies 
are off press. 

—Cassell & Co. are evidently making a specialty of popu 
lar novels, and have just added two books of this class to 
their growing list, ‘‘No. XIII.; or, The Story of the Lost 
Vestal,” by Emma Marshall, and ‘‘ Mrs. Peixada,’’ by Sid 
ney Luska. The last volume is sure of a wide reading on 
account of the interest excited by Sidney Luska’s earlier 
story, ‘‘ As It Was Written.’’ The same publishers add to 
their ‘‘Rainbow Series’? ‘‘Old Fulkerson’s Clerk’? and 
‘*Our Sensation Novel.’’ 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. are preparirg an elaborate 
series of illustrations for Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s new book, 
‘Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of Washington,”’ 
a collection of interesting biographical studies npon which 
Mr. Lossing has devoied a great deal of care and thought. 
They have also in press a new volume on political economy 
by Mr. R. R. Sowker, editor of ‘‘The Publishers’ Weekly,”’ 
which will be issued with the title ‘‘ Economics for the 
People,” and a novel by Mrs. M. L. Tidball, wife of General 
Tidball, of Fortress Monroe. It will be called “ Barvara’s 
Vagaries.”” The scene is laid at Fortress Monroe during 
the fashionable season. 

—The publishers have now ready the lists of books which 
they will issue during the spring season. Every year these 
spring announcement lists become less and less important, 
and furnish ample proof that the season is no longer re 
garded as a propitious one for launching large publishing 
undertakings ; the proportion of looks held over for the 
fall is steadily becoming larger. The indications are that 
the next few months will be less active in publishing circles 
than for several years past. We give a summary of the 
most interesting of the books promised, and the names of 
their publishers: ‘‘A History of Fresh-Water Fishes of 
Europe ’’ (Cassell), with many illustrations ; a volume on 
Shaftesbury, by H. D. Traill, and one on Raleigh, by Ed 
mund Gosse, in the English Worthy Series (Appleton) : 
‘*Memoirs of Henry Bazely,"’ by Mr. E. Hicks (Macmillan 
& Co.); ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, Poet, States 
man, and Philosopher,’’ by Mr Charles Burr Todd (Put 
nam); General George W. Wingate’s new book, ‘“‘ Through 
the Yellowstone on Horseback”? (Judd); ‘‘A Winter in 
Central Africa,’’ by Helen C. Sanborn (Lee & Shepard): 
new volume by the late Helen Jackson, *‘ Glimpses of Three 
Coasts’’ (Roberts); ‘‘ Comparative Literature,’ by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Posnett, a new volume in the Internationa! 
Scientific Series (Appleton); ‘‘ Mary Anderson as an 
Actress,’? by William Winter (Coombes); ‘‘ Hours with 
German Classics,’’ by Frederic Henry Hedge; ‘‘ Poets and 
Problems,’’ by George Willis Cooke (Ticknor); ‘‘ Christian 
Symbols and Stories of the Saints,’ by Clara Erskine 
Clement (Ticknor); ‘‘ Saint Gregory’s Guest, and Other 
Poems,’’ by John Greenleaf Whittier (Houghton) ; Fischer's 
‘History of Modern Philosophy,’’ with an American intro 
duction by President Noah Porter (Scribner’s). In the 
department of fiction the lists are less scant, and include 
the following titles, besides many already announced 
‘* The Rear-Guard of Revolution,’’ by Edmund Kirke (Apple 
ton) ; a translation of Hodgett’s ‘‘ Ivan Dobroff”’ (Buchan 
an); ‘“‘ Nataequa,”’ by Rebecca Harding Davis, a new vol 
ume in Cassell’s Rainbow Series ; ‘‘ The Midnight Cry,”’ by 
Jane Marsh Parker (Dodd, Mead & Co.); ‘‘ The Countess 
Almava’s Murder,’’ by Julian Hawthorne (Funk & Wag 
nalls) ; ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,’’ by Thomas Hardy 
(Holt); ‘‘ A Victorious Defeat,’’ by Walcott Balestier (Har 
per); ‘‘ The Wreckers ; a Social Study,’’ by George Thomas 
Dowling (Lippincott); ‘‘ Constance of Acadia,”’ an anony- 
mous novel (Roberts) ; ‘‘ Between Whiles,”’ stories by Helen 
Jackson (Roberts) ; ‘‘ Next Door,’’ by Clara Louise Burn- 
ham; ‘Stories and Sketches,” by John Boyle ©’Reilly 
(Ticknor); and ‘‘ A Romantic Young Lady ’”’ by Robert 
Grant (Ticknor). 
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JNQuIRING KRieNDs. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
isan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as vracticable.] 

Mr. A. H Siegfried. {n his article on the “ Secular Press," in 
The Christian Union of March 25, says : ‘*‘ The Sunday newspaper 
has come to stay,. . . and it will stay and grow,” ete And 
further on, as the real or apparent reason for this statement. he 
says: ** The average secular newspaper is made for the one pur 
pose of financial profit... Now, Messrs. Editors, I am in business 
for * financial profit,” and I have always had the idea that mer- 
chants, mechanics, artisans, and tradespeople generally were In 
business for that purpcse. And what I want to know is what 
license the secular press has to break the fourth commandment 
more than the rest cf us? or is Mr. Siegfried’s statement that the 
“Sunday paper has come to stay’ another way of saying that 
the * Sabbath day must go’? Possibly I may be looking through 
the same glasses as the clergyman whom he quotes as saying that 
the “Sunday newspaper must go,” for it seems to me that the 
** seventh ’ day newspaper is doing more to destroy the ** Sab- 
bath ” day than any other one known force, and must be stopped. 

w. 

Mr. Siegfried also expressei the opinion that the Sunday 
newspaper was doing more to undermine the Sabbath day 
than any other influence, and he is connected with a paper 
which publishes no Sunday edition. It is, nevertheless, 
quite possible that the only thing to be done with the Sun- 
day newspaper is to improve it, not abolish it; that this is 
practically the work to which Christian people are called. 
At allevents Mr. Siegfried did not approve the Sunday jour- 
nal, but only stated his opinion that it was a permanent 
fact. 





Some two years ago,in an editorial on * Atonement,” you 
gave the four principal theories on that subject. I wish very 
much to obtain that articie, or at least that summary of theories ; 
will you kindly give me the date of the paper containing the 
article announced by you in the article, that on suffering ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

We cannot at this date recall the article to which you 
refer, nor send you the paper containing it even if we 
could recall it. The four principal theories of the Atone- 
ment, however, may be brietly described as follows: 
These are attempts to answer the question, Why was the 
suffering of Christ necessary for the salvation of man? 
First, the Satisfaction theory, which supposes the suf- 
fering to have been necessary in order to satisfy that 
sense of justice in God which demands punishment for 
sin; second, the Governmental theory, which supposes 
suffering to have been necessary in order to make it safe 
and consistent for God to remit the penalty of sin ; third, 
the Moral Influence theory, which supposes that suffering 
necessary in order to produce such a moral influence on 
mankind as would lead them to repent of and abandon 
sin; fourth, the theory, not named so far as we know, 
that the suffering of Christ was a manifestation in time 
of an eternal fact, namely, that the Father of Infinite 
Love always bears upon his heart the sins and sufferings 
of his children, and so by his sacrifice for them comes 
into sympathy and oneness with them—a sympathy and 
oneness which is necessary for their redemption. 





Please answer in your valuable paper—1. What is faith? 2 
Does God give usfaith? 3, What is the “ gift of God,” spoken of 
in Ephesians ii., 8? 

1. The best definition of faith that we have ever seen 
is in Hebrews xi., 1. Compare for construction of it, 2 
Corinthians iv., 18. 2 Faith is a natural faculty quickened 
by the inspiration of God. 3. The gift of God, spoken of 
in Ephesians ii., 8, is the gift of salvation, not of faith. 
At least, this, we believe, is the current opinion among 
commentators. 


And now, having defined “altruism” to be only a new term 
for “disinterested benevolence,’’ will you tell your inquiring 
friends what * disinterested benevolence "is? Does it demand 
the Hopkinsian self-abnegation of loving another to your own 
utter undoing? a ey 

To your last question, no. Disinterested benevolence is 
loving one’s neighbor as Christ loved us. It is a love of 
self-sacrifice. The difficulty with the Hopkinsian theory is 
that it takes for granted that spiritual destruction might 
*come through the exercise of love, which is impossible. 


Will you please tell me, in your column for inquiring friends, 
what you think of Swedenborg? Did he really see the visions he 
relates, or only think he sawthem? Was he self-deceived? Did 
he have a diseased imagination? Or did God really permit him 

o see what he claims he did? An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

It is certainly possible that Swedenborg may have been 
an inspired teacher writing about that of which he had a 
spiritual vision. Personally we do not so regard him, 
though there is much in his teaching which seems to us 
profitable from the spiritual insight of the author. 


I am eighteen and a half years of age, and reside with my 
parents in the country. Having been brought up outside the city 
walls, being always ragged, tall and broad-shouldered, and bardly 
knowing what sickness is, I have not the taste or desfre to be an 
office clerk, and, furthermore, I have had come over me during 
the past six months “ a longing for the sea,” not with the idea of 
leaving home, but for the simple reason that a mariner’s life is 
one of plenty of hard work, but this hard work is dove out in 
the clear open air and under God's sunshine, without being 
mixed with the smoky atmosphere and filthy odors of a large 
city. Of course, if 1 made up my mind to go to sea, I would not 
want to ship as an ignorant sailor, but as a person with know!l- 
edge of navigation such as could be learned on board a school- 
ship. Now, all that I want you to give me is a little advice as 
to how I shall act under these, I suppose, very ordinary circum- 
stances. For the same I will be ever so much obliged. 

ae oe 


We wish there were more young men in America who 
bave as healthy an ambition as is indicated by your letter. 


Unless you are already familiar with the mathematical prin- 
ciples of theoretical navigation, you should goto school long 
enough to get these, ard get them thoroughly. This done, 
and a general culture already obtained, such as your letter 
indicates that you possess, you would probably have 
little difficulty in getting a minor position on a vessel, 
from which you weuld be able to rise as rapidly as your 
ability and circumstances permitted. There is no way by 
which you can enter any calling and achieve snecess in it 
except by beginning well down, at or near the foot of 
the ladder. What possibilities there may be for an edu- 
cated boy to secure such a position on an ocean steamer we 
do not know. That you could learn by personal inquiry in 
New York City. 





I wish very much to obtain a condensed history of Scotland, of 
one or two volumes, giving an account of what is known of its 
earliest inhabitants—the Picts and Scots, and, still earlier, the 
Crannages—giving the most important events down to the pres- 
ent time, especially the introduction of Christianity and the 
subsequent religious history. I would like a history of Scotland 
and the Scotch people somewhat after the plan of Green's 
* Short History of the English People.’ !’ave the various writ- 
ings upon Scottish history and people of Joseph Robertson 
been condensed into one or two volumes? The titles of his arti- 
cles are what I would like, in part at least, viz, ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Picts and Scots,” ‘* Crannages,”’ ‘“‘ St. Columba,” ‘“ Lorra,” 
** Culdes,” * Archeology,” ** Burgh,”’ “‘ Scottish Councils,” and 
others J.C. 

E. W. Robertson’s ‘‘ Scotland under the Early Kings”’ 
(2 vols.), D. Wilson’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland”’ 
(2vols.), or J. H. Burton’s “ History of Scotland from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to 1688’ (6 vols.) might answer your spec- 
ial purpose. There is no history of Scotland which follows 
the plan of Green’s on England. Robert Chambers’s ‘* Do- 
mestic Annals ’’ is as popular in style as anything. Scott’s 
History (2 vols.), cominz to 1603, ought to be in any library. 


Being in Dixte for the first time, I was greatly interested in 
and amused by the column of Southernisms in your last num- 
ber, aud would like to add some more. Oue thing is the omis- 
sion of the letter ‘‘d”in such words as “ can‘le,” “kin‘le,” 
*bun’le,”’ “* Sun’ay,”’ for candle, kindle, etc; “ b” also suffers in 
the same way—‘tum’le,” ‘“ tum’‘ler.” The expression “sure 
enough,”’ or “ shu’ ‘nuff,”’ as they call it, is prefixed to nouns with 
the force of an adjective, as: ‘Isthat your shu’-’nuff name?” 
“It looked like a shnu’-’nuff cat." You hear “heap” used con- 
tinually —*‘ she is a heap better ;” “I have a heap of work to do.” 
The smallest pebble is a‘ rock’’—‘‘ rock fences” abound. I 
heard an old lady complain that the ‘“ boys were rocking her gan. 
der,” i.¢, throwing stones at it. ‘“ You all” is used in the pos- 
sessive also. ‘* Who preachesin y’ all’s church now!” Ears are 
called “ yares."’ Afternoon is unknown; they divide the day 
into mawnin’ and evenin’. Dimes and nickels abound, but 
smaller change is unknown. A cent is a matter of curiosity. 
“We ‘uns and you ‘uns "is very common in Tennessee, 

May I ask for some help? In a little English story, “‘ Jack- 
anapes,’’ occurs the motto or proverb, ‘“*‘ When bale fs hext, boot 
is next.” I cannot find the word /ert in any dictionary, and 
consequently cannot understand the meaning of the whole. Can 
you helpme? 2. Where and for what price can I obtain a book 
called ‘* Blunt’s Coincidences "? I think it is an English publica- 
tion. 3. Why is a piano-forte so called? L. 8. 

Danvi.ue, Tenn. 

1. Can some reader better acquainted than we with 
English provincialisms help our Inquiring Friend? 2. 
Scribner & Welford, of New York, might obtain it for 
you. 3. In Italian piano means soft, forteloud. The name 
is generally supposed to have been suggested by C. G. 
Schroter, one of the claimants to the invention, who 
wrote that on his instruments the performer ‘at pleasure 
might play forte or piano.”’ 


“Ole man” will find the lines he asks for in “ Anecdotes of the 
British Stage,”’ if he can get at a copy of that book of the olden 
times. The story is told of Samuel Foote,an English dramatist 
of the last century, and of his contemporary and friend, David 
Garrick. At a convivial gathering, Foote was boasting of his 
quickness of study, and said that he could correctly repeat any 
paragraph, of ordinary length, that had been once read aloud in 
his hearing. To test this, Garrick immediately wrote the jumble 
referred to; viz.: “‘So she went into the garden to cut a cab- 
bage-leaf to make an apple pie, and at the same time a great she 
bear coming up the street popped its heag into the window. 
What! no soap? So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber, and there were present at the wedding the Joblillies, 
the Garnillies, and the great Panjandrum himself, with the ‘ittle 
round button at the top, and they all fell to playing ‘ Catch as 
catch can,’ and they danced till the gunpowder ran out of the 
heels « f their boots.” 

Foote successfully stood the test, repeating the lines correctly, 
and won the wager depending on his accuracy. Cc. 8. W. 


Several other correspondents answer ‘‘ Ole Man’s”’ ques- 
tion in substantially the same way, some adding that the 
quotation may be found in Upham’s ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,” 
pp. 179 and 180. 





In the last iseue of your paper the poem “I Shall be Satisfied ” 
is accredited to a Mrs. Handy; that is undoubtedly a mistake. 
It was written by Miss R A. Rhees, of Mount Holly, N. J., was 
published over her name several years ago in the * National Bap- 
tist,”’ and may be found over her initials in a volume entitled 
“Drifted Snowflakes,” published, 1864, by Young & Bartlett, 
of Bo:ton. And it has been printed hundreds of other times 
with no word to !ndicate that it was ever written by anybody. 
That this is the true authorship I know perfectly, being well ac- 
quainted with Miss Rbees from the time the poem was written, 
November 19, 1852, to the present date. F. R. 


Among the many vexed questions of the day I begin to 
class oatmeal. Though bred to faith in that cereal, as one 
combining all the virtues, my confidence has been sadly 
shaken. First, by its proved inadaptability to my own 
digestive functions; secondly, by the following facts: A 
friend recently took an invalid child ta a specialist in one of 





our large cities. He said, ‘‘ Does this child eat oatmeal?’ 
'* He lives on it,’ said the mother. ‘ Exactly,’’ said the 





doctor, ‘‘ and that is what ails him.”” Other members of the 
family saw several other prominent physicians, who all 
asked, of their own accord, if oatmez] was eaten, and 
united in condemning its use in the case of those having 
delicate stomachs or bowels. After returning, a neighbor’s 
child, having symptoms similar to those of the child men- 
tioned, had cracked wheat or other cereals substituted for 
the accustomed oatmeal, and the digestive troubles of both 
children have disappeared. ‘ Who shall decide,” etc.? 
M. B. D. 


1. I desire the address of the President or Corresponding 
Sccretary of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 2. I have 
often wondered why this quotation is given, repeatedly, in your 
advertising columns : ‘* Who visiteth the fatherless and widow 
in their affliction.” If the above {s explained, perhaps it will 
suffice also for a sentence often seen, some time ago, among 
your advertisements, ‘* Of the three hundred give but three.” 

Mount Pieasant, Ohio. J.W.C. 

1. Mr. Eugene P. Bicknell, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 2. The first sentence is from James 
i., 27. The second appears to be the first line of the passage 
in Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold’”’ beginning— 

* Out of three hundred give but three 
To make a new Thermopylex.” 
As Jack Bunsby would say, ‘‘The bearings of these here 
observations lies in the application thereof.”’ 





1, Can you inform me whereI can obtain Ellen H. Richard’s 
book entitled “‘ Food Materials and their Adulteration”’? 2. Can 
you or any of your readers let me know where I can buy a small 
book entitled “‘How to Make Candy’? Circulars advertising 
this little book were gent through the mail several years ago. 

D.Ws 

1. We believe it is published by Estes & Lauriat, of Bos- 
ton. 2. A pamphlet of that name was published some years 
ago by M. P. Fletcher & Co., of Hartford, Conn., at fifty 
cents. 


1. How many of the four Gospels were written in Greek? 2. 
To the labors of what Venetian printer are we largely indebted 
for our knowledge of the chief masterpieces of Grecian 
literature A SuBscrrBERr. 

1. Probably all, though it has been thought by some that 
Matthew was first written in Hebrew. 2. Aldo Manuzio 
(Latin, Aldus Manutius) was the first of a celebrated family 
of Venetian printers whose editions, known as Aldine 
editions, are highly valued by collectors for their beauty 
and typographical excellence. Many of them are first 
editions (editiones principes) of Greek and Roman classics. 


M. H. 8. wishes to know the author and any facts about 
a ballad supposed to be sung by one of Mary Queen of 
Scots’ ‘‘ four Maries,’ beginning 

“ Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
To-night she'll have but three ; 
There was Mary Beaton, aud Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmickle, and me.” 


Will you please refer me to some information upon the church 
tending toward an aristocracy, or the relations of the church to 
the laborer, and oblige? R.H. A, 

OBERLIN, Ohio. 

An article on the first subject, by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, 
was printed ina recent number of the ‘“ North American 
Review.” Articles on the second topic have been printed 
in the ‘‘Century,’’ The Christian Union, and elsewhere. 


Can you tell me where I can get all the numbers of your paper 
beginning with 1882, and up to present date, for a moderate 
price? S.A M. 

Our publisher informs us that he has no complete files for 
sale. Possibly some reader may have one and be willing to 
part with it. If any such reader will send his address we 
will be happy to put you in communication with him. 


There is a series of text-books forthe study of German, in 
which only the German Janguage is used. I should be very glad 
to know the name of the publisher. G. 

We presume you have in mind Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft 
System, published by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. H. 
Lange’s ‘‘ New German Method’’ (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) is a good introduction to German conversation. 


Can you tell me where I can find something fresh and suggest 
ive on the subject of “‘ Dangers of the Sabbath ’? 8. J 

We would refer you tothe columns of the daily and weekly 
journals, to the recent documents of the New York Sabbath 
Committee (31 Bible House), and to “ lhe Sabbath for Man,”’ 
by W. F. Crafts, published by Funk & Wagnalls, astorehouse 
of facts on the various aspects of the Sunday question, 


How can a catalogue of the Children's Industrial Exhibition, 
mentioned in your paper last week, be obtained ? 

Address Miss Jane P. Cattell, Genera! Secretary Indus- 
trial Education Association, 21 University Place, New York, 
inclosing a stamp and a dime. 


Will you please tell me where I may find Longfellow’s poem 
entitled *‘ Mad River ’’? N.J.A. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, publish several edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s complete works. 


1. Will you please tell who publishes ‘** Women of the War’? 
2. Is it by Frank Moore? 3. Where is his home? L. 8. T. 

1. It was published by 8. 8. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. 2. Itis by Frank Moore. 3. We do not know. 


8. A. W., who wrote the article ‘‘ Social Methods in One 
Church,’’ will confer a very great favor by sending his or 
her address to The Christian Union, as the letter accom- 
panying manuscript was lost. 


We are obliged to several correspondents who send copies 
of the poem called ‘The Dumb Girl.” If the inquiring 
friend or friends who wished to obtain it will send their 
address or addresses we shall be pleased to forward the 
copies, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PORTRAITS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 432) 


FOR MAY, 1886, 


CONTAINS 


Faith.” 
Frontispiece. From a Painting by E. ArnmitTaGE, 


R.A.; 


Portr.its of our Saviour. 
By Wutiam H. InGeRsoLi. With Twenty ILlus- 
trations ; 


The London Season. 
Illustrated by George pU MAURIER; 


Springhaven. ANoval. Part ll. 
By R D BrackmoreE Illustrated by FrepERICcK 
BaRNARD and ALFRED PARSONS ; 


King Arthur. 
Nota Love Story. Part Il. By the Author of 
* John Halifax, Gentleman ;" 


Sap Bewitched. 
By WituraM Hamitron Gipson. Wi'h Four Ilus- 
trations by the author 


Their Pilgrimage. Part Il. 
(THE CATSKILLS.) 
By Cuaries DuDLey 
C. 8S. REINHART; 


WarnER. Illustrated by 


She Stoops to Conquer. Part Xl. 
Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


With the Bluecoats on the Border. 
By Rurus F. Zogpaum. Illustrated by the au- 


thor ; 
The Home Acre. Part Ill. 
(GAKDENS AND GRAPE CULTURE.) 
By E P. Roe; 


The Story of Feather Head. 
By Lieutenant H. Lemuy, US.A. With Two Il- 
jlustrations by T. pe TiULsTRUP ; 


East Angels. A Novel. (Conclusion.) 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 
Poems 
By Pau, HamiLtton Uayne, HarrteT PRescorr 
SPoFFORD, JULIET C. MAK-H; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georce WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Dethronement of Italian Opera in New 
York.—A Retrospect of Columvia College.— 
The late John B. Gough. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wituiam Dean Howe ts. 

Mr. Stevenson's Romance, and others.—The Bad- 
ness of the Duchesse de Langeais.—Literary 
Fetichism.—Tennysion’. Latest Poems —The 
Ultimate Selection of Literature.—The Destiny 
of Poetry.—Mr. Froude’s Kindly Notion of 
Americans 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuar.tes DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..............-00005 $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.......... Ene 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR x. «00.0 00s cncccass vcese 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ......... 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


Gest teed. Aes. ween cess 10 0) 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)..... ie ee AG 15 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
States or Canada 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Oraer or Draft, to avoid chance of lose. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


Ga TARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprisin, 
the titles of between three and four thousan 
am, wilt be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 

Jenis, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THEISM AND EVOLUTION. 


By Rev. J. 8. VAN Dyke, D.D. 
duction 4 Rev. A. A. Hopar, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A thorough, scholarly, impartial discusston of Ev 
olution. as related to theistic conceptions. It is the 
result of extensive reading, maturer flection, and 
careful prepsration. The speculations of Darwin, 
Haeckel, Spencer, Bain, Huxley, and others, are 
carefully examined in their bearings upon theologt- 
val tenets. Whilst noatt+«mpt is made to refute the 
theory of evolution, when restricted to its proper 
limits, there is a masterly array of facts evidencing 
ita inability to explain the origin of matter, of force, 
of rn entality, of conscience, and of wil! power. Tre 
evolutionist will discover much to commend. The 
theist will be strengthened in bis conviction that 
the foundations of Christian doctrine remain un 
shaken. Each of its 480 pages evinces learning, acute 
ness, impartiality, and devotion to truth. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE CONSULATE. 


From the French of M. FAUREIL, Member of the 
Institute of France. Cloth, gilt top, $1 5v. 
London Saturday Review; “ A curious and happy 
chance has thrown a flood of light on the conduct 
of Bonaparte. As the author of this work was 
Secretary of Fouche, the Mintster of Police. from 
1799 to 1802, he speaks. with authority on much that 
bas hitherto been doubtful. These papers form the 
gravest indictment against Konaparte and his 
creatures that has yet appeared. With unsparing 
truthfulness M. Fauretl describes the means by 
bay) Napoleon gained the first object of his ambi 
mm. 


THE MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCHAL CODES. 


4 Rev. G. Vos. Tpteodnction by Rev. 
. Green. 12mo, cloth, $1.’ 


FOREWARNED, POREARMED, 


By J. THain Davipson. Uniform with same au 
aor .* Talks With Young Men.” 12mo, cloth, 
1,25. 


MOMENTS ON THE MOTNT. A series of 
108 Devotional Meditations. By Rev. G. MaTHE 
son, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 2 

PLATFORM AND PUL PIT AIDS Being 

the 7th — of “ The Cierical Litrary.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1 SW. 

ED WARDS| ON Ist CORINTHIANS, §2.50. 

LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. 
$2.50. 

Coptes sent, postpatd, on recetpt of price, by 


A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’dway, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GENTLEMEN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Vol. 5. ARCH ZOLOGY, GEOLOGICAL AND Histor 
8vo, cloth, $2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand- 
made pape r $3 50 net: Large-paper edition, 
Roxburgh (80 copies for America), printed on 
hand made paper, $6 net 
This volume deals with prehistoric and early his- 

toric archawology, and records all the numerous bar- 

row openings and other excavations which were 
reported to the * Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


A SATCHEL GUIDE. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1886 revised with additions. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and [taly. With Maps, 
Street Plans, etc. $1.50 net. 


VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 


Selections for Schools and Private Reading 
Compiled by ABrRaHamM Fixru, lately Secretary 
of the American Humane Association. New 
Edition, enlarged. i6mo, $! 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Buancue Wiiurs Howarp, author of * One 
Year Abroad,” “ Aulnay Tower.” ete. New 
Popular Edition, With forty-three (llustra- 
tions by AuGustus Hoppin. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.25 (previous price, $2.50) 


*,* For sale by all Bookseilers. Sent by mail, 
pos'paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Three Holy Children 81 by Stanford, is anew 
CanTaTa of great power and brililancy. 


With an Intro 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 


Dr. Wm 











Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Counter: 
point ($2), and Hichter’s Fugue ($2), are three 
standard books on composition, by an eminent Ger- 
man Harmonist. 


Operas The best and most complete editions 

Aida ($2); Bells of Corneville (81.5); Bocceac- 
cio ($2); Carmen ($2); Fatinitza (82); Lakme (82); 
Mariana (62); Mefistofele ($2); Mignon ($2.50); 
Zenobia ($2); and many others 





TAbrettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
cents each. Cheap editions, |5 cents each. 

Easter Muste, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 





Winrner’s Ideal Methods (each 75 cts) are fa 
mous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, 
Guitar, for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet 


Masoun’s Piano Technics (82. 50) are constantly | 


increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac 
tice. Ali teachers should use them. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C, H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


By the Author of “Castle Blair,” 


i { 


D. APPLETON & CO. 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: ‘ 

COLONEL CHESWICK’'S CAM- I. 

PAIGN. A Novel. By Fiora L. Suaw, (; = : L s 

author of ‘Castle Blair,’ ‘‘A Sea peed Seat al Ive C ite os ul ure. 

Change,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. By Professor ~ M. vE olume F ifty- 

he International Scientific Series 
The author of that popular story, “ Castle Blair,” rowley of * ; The ep eng iona : i 

here makes her first esaay in a full-grown novel. 12mo, cloth. Pri . ) 
Says the London Athenwum; “The ‘Campaign’ ts|_ This work {fs an attempt to follow the eff 


one of Cupid, not Mars, and turns upon the siege laid 
to a young lady’s heart by several sultors,” 


EVAN HARRINGTON. A Novel. By 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$2. Uniform with ‘‘ Richard Feverel.”’ 

“*Evan Harrington’ is one of the best of Mr. 

Meredith’s novels. Genius of a truly original and 

spontaneons kind shines in every 

books.”—([St. Jam’s’s Gazette. 


“Whoever reads Mr, Meredith does not waste his 


time 
(Daily News. 


MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE. 
HETTY’S STRANGE HISTORY. 


The lamented Mrs. Helen 
these two stories for the 


Jackson (H, 
“No Name 


have been very popular. 
in handsome library form, with Mrs 
name on their title-pages as author, 
Price, $1 each. 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN. By A. Mary 
F. Roprnson. 16mo. Fancy binding. $1 


These songs might be sung in an Italian garden. 
Andrew Lang, the Eng/ish critic and author, writing 
little group of 
To these 
readers Miss Robinson's musical notes, and her 
of nightingales’ 
songs, and the scent of roses, may be heartily rec- 


about them, says: “There is a 
listeners who are curious in poetry. 


tissue woven of warm Italian air, 


ommended.” 


Sold by all booksellers ; mailed, postpaid, by 


the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





AN IRON CROWN. 
hi Pe 





A decided success. A second edi- 
tion already called for. 

This new novel is the work of a highly sacesss- 
ful author. It isastartling exposé of somo of 
the great evils of the day in their inside work- 
ings. But it is more than that. being a eye d 
work of fiction of absurbing interest, the pre 
uct of undoubted genius 
GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 
core famous 

“Whether the great American novel has been writ- 
ten remains to be decided after this book shall have 
been widely read.”—{Chicago Evening Journsl. 

* “* An Iron Crown’ is a stirring tale.’’- [New York 
Sun. 

‘ An excitingly interesting story.”—{Inter-Ocean. 

“The plot is well conceived and admirably con- 
ducted. The characters are happily drawn.”—[Globe 
Democrat, St. Louls, 

“When one has read the manner in which it lays 
bare the power of monopolies, the corruptions of pol 
itics, ana the public sw'ndles of the times, he does 
not wonder that the author desiresto remain fora 
time unknown. Yet the question wiil asked, 
‘Whois the man with the power, skill, and inciina- 
tion to write such & masterly arraignment ? It is in 
every respect a work likely to create a sensation,’ — 
(Pittsburg Commerrial Gazette, 

“ The intense esrnestness which breathes through 
the language is contagious, and few will be able to 
resist it.”—{San Francisco Chronicle. 

560 peges. Price, $1.50. 
Ask your bookseller to order it, or addresa 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 

163 RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO. 


FOR EASTER. 
Messrs. Anson DF P| Randolph & Co. 


invite attention to their attractive 
display of Books, Booklets, and 
Cards for the Easter Season. In 
daintiness of design and appropri- 
ateness of character this exhibit 
surpasses that of all sa a years. 


and is destined to ve- 





Broadway and 20th St., New.York. 





for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for | 








Gypsy Cloth is an ¢tamine, fine and 
[Delineator. 


For those considered too young te wear crape, and others who have left it off, 
the first favorite will undoubtediy be the Gypsy Cloth, a canvas weave, 
light, and falling in graceful folds. —[Demorest’s Monthly. 

When crape has been left off we have the Gypsy Cloth, a fine soft étamine, cool, 


yet with a firm texture, and draping most 


one of these 


H.) wrote 
Series,’ in 
which they appeared anonymously, and where they 
They are now published 

Jackson’s 
16mo, cloth. 


It has been ¢alled Tu 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP aYPST CLOTH. 





social and indivitual ev tion in ilterat 
its rudest beginninys of song 
time. Itisanxapplication of hi rice 
study of the relativity of literature 
ciple of literary growth. 


4 
r ‘ a or ark | of | 
Tales of Eccentric Life. 
By Wiitram A Hammonn and (1 
12mo, paper cover. Price 
A collection of tales by Dr 
daughter, dey 
phases of life. 


ARA DANZA 
25 cents 


Hammond and his 
Acting original characters and atrange 


He is in good company, among gentlemen It 
and ladies; above all, in the company of gentus.”— © Don’t? 4 


Don't: 


DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING IMPROPRI. 





ETIES IN CONDUCr AND COMMON 
ERRORS OF SPEECH. Vest-pocket edition, 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, red lines. Price, 


30 cents 


In presenting this 


in a new 
and elegant form, 8 


well known work 
¢ res have beer 


siight ehang 


made, and a few notes added. 
Iv. 
r . 
) [: ] ’ Tey 

The Felmeres, 

By 8S. B. ELuiorr. New ff ilar edition 
12mo, paper. Price, * 

“The Felmeres” is by Miss Elliott daughter of 
the late Bishop of Georgia ,de plot a = » no 
little power, the strange situ ) 
woman, educated as an athelst weve ight an c ontac t 
with religious thought 

For sale by all booksellers r will be sent by the 
publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 


1,3 &5 Bonp Srregt, New York 


The Newest Songs! 





GLAD REFRAIN. 


Messrs. Lowry and Doane’s VE W Book of Sunday 
School Songs. It is fully equal to any of their former 
popular works. 

This N E W Song Rook embraces a number of NEW 
features, and is gotten up on anentirely NEW plan, 





in a NEW shape, and ts printed fre m beautiful 
NEW type It is eure to piease. and will create 
a NE W interest in the Song Service. it will besold 


ata NEW price, 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards 
fingle copy sent as s00n as publish: 
price. 


d, on receipt of 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


| oe ‘t Randolph Street, Chicazo,. 


TELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and (ards. 
Approved by ali Evange! 


sal Denomiratior~ 
Beyp ror CatsLocre 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BiseckerSt., 


QUOTES OF TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. 8. LORENZ & Rev. I. BALTZELL 
' Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 
A New 8.8. Music Book of Excellence. Bright, 
sm ropriate, carefully pared. Large number oi 
ters. Complete. Send for Specimen Pages. Prices - 
Single Copy, 35 cents; Per doz., by express, $3.60; 
by mail, $4.00; Per 100, $30.00. 

Rev. 





i W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 


Is the national depot for metiany Books, Cards «f 
all kinds ¢ t panes chook ny ge i 
of all Kinds rar 





YOUNG PEOPLE. 


_ Catalogues: and specimens sent free on applicatio 


wine ee ee 
A book of 100 pages. 
EWSPAP The —— book for an 
vertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other 
ERTISIN wise. It containa lists 
f newspapers and esti 


tates of the cost «f ad 
vertising. The advertiser ok ) wants fo spend one 
dollar findsin it the information be requires, while 
for him who will frrvest one bundred t' ousand dol 
advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mr de to 
do go by slight changes easily arrive’ at by corre 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-three editions 





- ave been issue? Sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 19 cents. Apply t > GE P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEW SPAPER peoes VER TISING, BUREAU, 10 Spruce 





St (Printing F »&q ), hew York. 








artistic in draping, while firm in texture.— 


firm yet 


effectively.—[Bon Ton. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


A delightful feature of the Symphony Society’s con- 
cert which was given Saturday evening, April 3, was 
the reading of Byron's poem “‘ Manfred,” by Mr. George 
Riddle, and the rendering by the orchestra of Schu- 
mann's overture to ‘‘ Manfred,” and the vocal and instru- 
mental numbers which he also wrote to accompany 
various passages in the poem. This was by no means 
Schumann’s first attempt at writing music for a drama, 
as he had, previous to the date of the ‘‘ Manfred” music, 
written his only opera, ‘‘Genovera,” “‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,” and ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of the Rose.” The whole 
work consists of sixteen numbers, including the over- 
ture, which Schumann wrote first of all, and probably 
without intending to write music for the drama itself. 
** Even here,”’ says Dr. Philipp Spitta, of Berlin, ‘‘ Schu- 
mann does not evince any special gift for dramatic 
writing. In the present day Byron’s drama {is frequently 
performed upon the stage with Schumann’s music, and 
its effectiveness can thus be tested. The music hardly 
ever serves to intensify the dramatic effects, and yet 
this is all that is necessary in a drama. It appears 
rather to be the outcome of the impression produced on 
Schumann by Byron's poem. There fs one pecullarity 
about the ‘Manfred’ music. On the stage it loses a great 
part of its effect, just as, in my opinion, the poem loses 
half its fantastic and weird magic by being dressed in 
the clumsy and pal!pable illusions of a scenic representa- 
tion. The overture is a plece of music of the most sert- 
ous character, and much more fitted for concert per- 
formance than for assembling an audience in a thester. 
This is still more true of all the other pieces, so delicate 
in construction and subtle in feeling, the closing requiem 
by no means excluded. And yet in the concert-room 
the music does not make its due effect, partly because 
the hearer is withdrawn from the influence of the action, 
which is indispensable to the full understanding of the 
whole work, and also because in the melodramas the 
spoken words and the music which accompanies them 
disturb ove another more than when performed on the 
stage. From these remarks it might be imagined that 
the ‘ Manfred ’ music fs an inferlor work ; but, strange to 
say, such is by no means the case. It is a splendid 
creation, and one of Schumann’s most inspired produc- 
tions. It hovers between the stage and the concert- 
room ; and, paradoxical as it may seem, the deepest 
impression is produced by reading the score, picturing 
in one’s mind the action and the spoken dialogue, and 
allowing the music to sink deep into the ears of one’s 
mind.” This estimate of the ‘‘ Manfred” music by one 
of the leading German critics of the day seems to us, on 
the whole, so fair that, although there are certain state- 
ments which, out of a personal and special favorable 
prejudice for the ‘“‘ Manfred ” music, we cannot subscribe 
to, we yet have quoted at length here, for the benefit 
alike of those of our readers who heard the recent 
concert and those who, although they may not have 
heard, have nevertheless an interest concerning this 
beautiful work of Schumann. At the performance of 
the Symphony Society, apart from Mr. Riddle’s read- 
ing, which was admirable, the work of the orchestra is 
to be most commended, the solo numbers, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Msx Heinrich’s vigorous and artistic 
work, and the passages allotted to the soprano, re- 
ceiving an inadequate interpretation. The noble over- 
ure was finely played, and the lovely music accompany- 
ing the incantation scene was given with rare delicacy 
and grace. 

The performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which followed the ‘‘ Manfred,” was commendable in 
many respects, but for those who had given themselves 
over completely to the enjoyment of the Schumann work, 
it was like one feast following close upon the heels of 
another. It suffered, therefore, and was not greeted 
with the quick warmth cf appreciation which followed 
many of the Schumann numbers. 


Mr. Riddle’s reading of ‘‘ Manfred,” with the orches- 
tral complement of Schumann’s music, is the second 
occasion of this sort in which Mr. Riddle has taken part 
this season—the first being his reading of selections from 
the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” a week ago at Chick- 
ering Hall, when, as in this later instance, the Symphony 
Society's orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, played the 
delightful music which was written by Mendelssohn to 
accompany and {llustrate the drama. This is a kind of en- 
tertainment that we have offered to us only too seldom, 
and we trust that the appreciation shown on both of the 
occasions mentioned will have its good effect in the fu- 
ture, by not only insuring a repetition of these works fn 
the manner in which they bave just been given, but also 
in encouraging the production of other compositions of 
a similar character. The humor and mock solemnity of 
Mr. Riddle’s rendering of the players’ scene in the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream " was irresistible, and quite 
captured the audience forthwith. 


While music is the subject, we cannot refrain from 
speaking a word of honest and very hearty praise for 


the rendering at the last Thomas Popular Concert of 
Richard Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust” overture. While the over- 
ture itself would perhaps have failed to appeal forcibly 
to the listener at a first hearing, there could yet be no 
doubt of the absolutely perfect work of the orchestra in 
this number. It was by far the most enjoyable feature 
of the concert, and, as the circus bills say, was ‘“ alone 
well worth the price of admission.” 


A highly commendable undertaking has been insti- 
tuted by a prominent art publication of this city in 
the form of a ‘‘ Bureau of Advice for the Practical 
Decoration of the Home.” The scheme is significant 
in that it indicates a growing demand for art in the 
home, and therefore the development of a wider feel. 
ing for at least one phase of art on the part of the 
people. It is not a very long step from the tasteful 
decoration of one’s home to an appreciation of art at 
large, and any sign, therefore, of a growing desire 
for beautiful surroundings among the people who live 
in villages and small towns remote from great centers 
is to be acknowledged with gladness and fostered 
with care. Such a demand is indicated by the pres- 
ent undertaking, and we hope to hear of {ts success in 
the future. 

The proprietors engage, upon the receipt of sult- 
able data which shall serve as a guide, to furnish a 
complete scheme of decoration for a room or an entire 
house, and are ready at all tlmes to supply the ma- 
erlals indicated by samples which they will send, 
such as wall papers, window draperies, porticres, or 
carpets, and for purchasing the same they will charge 
a merely nominal fee to cover incidental expenses. 
We fancy that an arrangement like this will meet the 
wants of many homes throughout the country ; and if 
perchance there should be among our readers any who 
wish to avail themselves of the services of this bureau 
of advice, they have only to address their inquiries to 
the ‘‘ Art Amatenr,” 23 Union Square, New York, for 
full particulars of the plan. 


According to a writer in the ‘“ London Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” new wonders of electricity 
are to be introduced into the representation of ‘‘ Faust.” 
Sir F. Bolton has devised a scheme by which Mr. Irving 
cancsrry three different colored lights in the inside of the 
peak of hiscap. By means of these he can illumine his 
features as he chooses. The last few years have, indeed, 
seen remarkable changes in stage-lighting. Different 
colored lime-lights thrown from the wings or other parts 
of the stage were accepted not long since as amazing in- 
ventions, though the flood or stream of rays which came 
from the machine crudely betrayed the origin ; but this 
will soon be obsolete. Another of the electrician’s con- 
trivances for Mr. Irving is a sword so charged that he 
can at will produce an electric light on the point. When 
Valentine has fallen, Mephistopheles will point to him 
contemptuously with this weapon, and the face of the 
dead man will be illuminated. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Among the papers recovered from the sunken wreck 
of the ‘‘ Oregon” was a will disposing of a large estate. 





A Burlington (Iowa) man who died the other day left 
$100 to the reporter who should write the best obituary 
of him. 





Forty-seven country houses, with shooting over 
245,000 acres, were lately advertised in one day’s issue 
of a Scotch paper. 


The ‘‘ frogs’ on some of the railroads of Massachusetts 
are being filled with wood, in order to prevent people 
from catching their feet in them. 





A Boston girl was thrown from her carriage, and in 
reply as to whether she was hurt said, ‘‘I really believe 
I have fractured the extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis 
manus.” She had broken her thumb. 





A Philadelphia thief, who was tried on a charge of 
having stolen eight Bibles, valued at $25, had the impu- 
dence to tell the magistrate that he stole the books “‘ to 
start a Sundsay-echool down in the Neck.” 





George Gaught, of the Indian Nation, returning to 
his home near Tahlequah after dark the other evening, 
heard a child’s cry and the howl of wolves. He found 
his own little five-year-old daughter, and not fifty feet 
away & pack of wolves. 


A sma]l boy in Maine listened demurely to the story 
of Samson’s tying the firebrands to the tails of foxes, 
and then sending them through the Philistines’ corn, 
and at the conclusion of the narrative asked innocently, 
** Auntie, did it pop ?” 


Paris is cleared of rats by her Municipal Counctl 
offering a premium for their skins. Two years ago the 





premium was about twelve shillings per thousand, 





in order to get the city cleared of these pests. Twenty 
thousand skins are said to have been made into ‘‘ genuine 
kid” gloves last year. 


A good place to begin on a reduction of the hours of 
labor would be in the rumshops. The poor saloon- 
keepers who have to keep at work from early morn till 
eleven o’clock at night are overworked and need rest. 
Their modesty has prevented their making any protest. 
—{Springfield Union. 


Pilgrimage in the Greek Church would seem to be 
conducted on sound commercial principles. The Very 
Rev. Archpriest Hatherly, who is about to make his 
third pilgrimage to Jerusalem, offers to procure water 
direct from the River Jordan at five shillings per bottle, 
payable in advance. 


A parish clerk once gave out that ‘‘ Mr. A.and Mr. B. 
would preach every Sunday to all eternity.” He meant 
alternately. Another mistake was ‘‘that there would be 
no service next Wednesday, ’kas master had gone a-fish- 
ing for another clergyman.” Oftficiate was the word 
intended.—{ Chicago Living Church. 


Wendell Phillips was waiting once for the train at 
Essex Junction, Vt., where passengers at times have to 
exercise great patience. He saw a graveyard, not far 
from the depot, very full of graves, and he inquired the 
reason, A Green Mountaineer calmly informed him 
that it was used to bury passengers in who died while 
waiting for the train. 


A Massachusetts paper says : 

‘** Here lies the body of John McLean Hayward, a 
man who never voted. Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” This is the epitaph that it is understood will 
be placed on the headstone of Dr. Hayward, who died 
recently at Wayland, and who prepared his epitaph 
some time before his decease. 


The amount of coal in the Pittsburg region is esti- 
mated by Professor Lesley, of the Pennsylvania Geolog- 
ical Survey, at 30,000,000,000 tons. About 11,000,000 
tons are now taken annually from this bed, of which 
two-thirds are bitum{nous coal and one-third anthracite. 
Professor Lesley believes that the oil and gas supply 
will practically cease ten or twenty years hence. 





It costs a little more than twenty cents a mile to run 
a locomotive, on an average. Nearly eight cents of 
this is for fuel, seven and a quarter cents for pay of 
engineer and fireman, a half cent for oil and waste, 
and more than four and a half cents for repairs. A ton 
of coal wiil run a locomotive twenty-four miles, a pint 
of of] wifl run eleven miles, and a pound of waste 123 
miles, 

Dr. H. A. Mott, a chemist and analyst of high reputa- 
tion, writes to us in regard to the suggestion, copted 
from an exchange into this column, that citrate of silver 
might be stowed in ships’ boats to be used in turning 
sea wa‘er into drinking water in case of necessity. Dr. 
Mott says that if this were done by any one not possess- 
ing the skill of an analytical chemist a deadly poison 
might result. 





Cruikshank, the artist—so Canon Farrar says—offered 
£100 for proof of a violent crime committed by a 
total abstainer, and the money remains unclaimed to 
this day. Quite as striking a proposition bas recently 
been made by a temperance society in England, offer- 
ing a large reward for proof of « single instance where 
property accumulated by liquor-selling has descended 
to the third generation.—/ Rellgious Intelligencer, 





The fire in the crater of Kilauea, the Hawaiian volcano, 
hassuddenly gone out. At the same time an entire lake 
near by has disappeared. These phenomena are be- 
lieved to be the precursors of a grand outburst in the 
near future, either in Kilauea or Mauna Loa. Some 
persons, basing their views on the observations of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, believe that the disappearance of fire is 
a prelude to the total extinction of the Kilauca volcano. 


The resources of this country are {]]ustrated by a little 
fact brought to our attention by a package of ralsins 
received by mail from the Santa Anna Valley, which 1s 
now just fifteen years old, if the dsy when the first 
grapevine was planted may be regarded as its birthday. 
From this emall valley 150 car-loads of raisins, certainly 
as fine as any we have ever seen, have been shipped 
East this year, and quite as many oranges and lemons. 





An exchange says that the Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, awoke and saw 
a burglar creeping into the room with a revolver in his 
hand. The Doctor reached over the side of his bed, 
picked up a small stick, and, pointing It directly at the 
intruder, sald : ‘‘ Now, if you don’t get out of here I'll 
shoot you dead. 1 would hate to shoot you on Sunday, 
and disturb the quiet of the day, but if you don’t start 
you are a dead man.” ‘The burglar turned on his heels, 

an through the house, and eseaped. 
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LIVING LIGHTS. 


The naturalist Mosely captured a Pyro- 
soma four feet long, ten inches in diameter, 
with walls an inch in thickness. It was 
placed upon the deck of the vessel, and 
for a long time gave out no light; but 
writing his name upon the animal with 
his finger, it came out in letters of fire. 
Each letter then seemed to increase {in size 
until the entire name was lost in a blaze of 
light that radlated rapidly ana soon dif- 
fused the entire animal, presenting a 
marvelous spectacle, as if it had suddenly 
been heated to a white heat and various 
chemicals were being thrown on itssurface 
to produce different colors. 

Among the corals the beautiful Caryo- 
phillia is an interesting light-giver, and is 
found in quantities in northern as well as 
southern waters. When the Atlantic cable 
was taken up for repair, numbers of Caryo- 
phillia Electrica were found growing upon 
it in water at a depth of over a mile; and 
in this spot of intense darkness it perhaps 
gave out a faint gleam, its contribution to 
the light of the submarine world. 

Some of the sea anemones, the cousins 
of the corals, are luminous. The light is 
generally confined to the tentacles of the 
smoother, soft portion of the column near 
the summit. We can Imagine this beau 
tiful column standing, perhaps, upon 
some projecting ledge or at the entrance 
of some gloomy cavern, its delicate tenta 
cles lighting up, then disappearing as the 
animal closed, only to reappear cautiously, 
finally beaming out in all its splendor, in 
strange analogy to the revolving light 
upon the shore above. At times the anem- 
ones might be compared to lightships 
adrift, as they are apt to take refuge or 
prominence upon the shell of a gayly- 
bedecked hermit crab that thus travels 
about, bearing its own lantern, and per- 
haps preying upon the animals that are 
attracted by the strange beacon. 

Some very interesting experiments have 
been made with these light-givers. A sin- 
gle pholas has been found to render seven 
ounces of milk so luminous that the faces 
of persons could be distinguished by it, 
and it looked as if transparent. Many 
attempts have been made to render the 
luminosity of the pholas permanent. The 
best result was obtained by placing the 
dead mollusk in honey, by which its 
property of emitting light lasted more 
than a year; whenever it was plunged 
into warm water the body of the pholas 
gave out as much light as ever.—| Marvels 
of Animal Life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRO-CHINESE SIDE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christ‘an Union of February 25 I find a letter 
beaded “The Anti-Chinese Side.” I wish to reply to 
this article from the pro-Chinese and pro-justice side, 
my preparation being nearly twenty years’ residence in 
China, acquaintance with all classes of the people, and 
some knowledge of San Francisco and its Chinatown. 
I will take wp your correspondent’s charges against the 
Chinese in the order in which he makes them. He says 
“ the higbest civilization of the Chinese in Asia is petri 
fied.” 1 deny the truth of this statement. The Chi- 
nese are a conservative people, but they are ready to 
accept progress when convinced that it is to their advan- 
tage aca people, and not simply to the enriching of other 
nations at thelr expense. Every step of advance they 
have made thus far, through foreign aid, bas been at 
exorbitant cost to their treasury; yet, in spite of this, 
they have accepted instruction in arsenal and gunboat 
building, have admitted telegrapby, have employed for- 
e'gners in their customs establishments, paying them 
enormous salaries, have entered into treaty relations 
with foreign countries. They have admitted the trade 
of the world, which trade with the United States has 
enriched our merchants and our commerce. I at once 
amit the charge that the Chinese cherish ‘‘ the tra litions 
of the past.” They do find an inspiration in them ; and, 
as I sit here at ‘‘the Hub,” and turn toward ‘‘ Plymouth 
Rock,” ‘‘Burker Hill,” and “‘ Boston Common,” I 
see that we, likewise, forget not the past. They do 
“worship tleir ancestcrs,” I am free to say, with a 
full knowledge of the nature of this worship. Your 
correspondent asserts that “the son is the servile 
subject of the father.” It is a fact that in no nation on 
earth is filial piety so exemplified as in China. 
Obedience to parents and :espect for age are virtues im- 
pressed upon a child from {ts earllest days. It is taught 
at home and in school, by Confucius, by their books, 
by their pictures. They do more nearly obey the spirit 
of the command ‘“ Honor thy father and mother” than 
any other people. 

Your correspondent asserts that ‘“‘the coolle of 
America is the very scum of the great Empire.” 
Where does he get his information? If the qulet, 
sober, patient, forbearing, industrious Chinese in Amer- 
ica are the ‘‘scum,” what must the cream be? Now, as 
to the word “ coolie ;” it does not belong to the China- 
man, but is an importation from India, and does not ap 
ply tothe independent Chinese laborer, who comes here 
not only to make money, but also to give a fair return 
in labor. He does indeed ‘‘import” enough of his 
native “conservatism” to mind his own business— 
would that some other immigrants might attain to a like 
grace! As to importing “his superstitions,” he at least 
doesn’t thrust them onus. I have known Americans 
who left their religion in the United States when they 
sailed for the East. 

Now for the charge of sensuality. Mr. Hamilton says 
‘the Chinese come literally saturated with sensuality 
and avarice.” Mr. Frank Pixley, a writer of like mind 
and hailing from the same region, told us long ago (from 
a like method of investigation and deduction, doubtless) 
that he “did not believe that Chinamen had souls, or, if 
any, none worth saving.” If this be so, Mr. Hamilton 
has no right to demand that ‘‘ conscience” should “ vi- 
brate.” Whoever has any knowledge of the Chinese 
in the United States knowsthat they are not the men 
who patronize our rum-dens and brothels. There are 
evil menin Chinatown. There are evi] women there, 
brought over first for the benefit of the non-sensual (?) 
white man, and more sinned against than sinning in most 
cases. It was not “‘ thesensuallty ” of the Chinese (who 
decidedly fall short of others in this respect) that made 
me fear for the morals of my children in China, but it 
was the God-defying, God-dishonoring lives of men 
from Europe and America. 

Mr. Hamilton declares that ‘‘ missionaries in China- 
town, S. F., have accomplished practically nothing.” 
There are a few grand men and women, with martyr- 
like spirit, amid derision and mockery of the multitude, 
working for the uplifting of the Chinese on the Pacific 
coast. Would Mr. Hamilton, if a heathen, accept a 
Bible from the left hand while a stone is hurled by the 
right, the stone hitting first? Bibles and stones, mud 
and catechisms, wicked, partial, oppressive laws and the 
‘« golden rule,” seem to me not a sweet and attractive 
mixture for even a “‘ progreselve” heathen toaccept. Is 
it so very amezing, then, that the Chinaman, fearfully 
perplexed, falls back upon his conservatism and rests in 
Confucius ? 

Your anti-Chinese correspondent says : “‘ Their opium 
dens and gambling hells in San Francisco are known to 
al] the world as the lowest depths of human infamy.” 
Then what are your police and guardians of your city’s 
hovor doing? As the Rev. Dr. De Witt Talmage, who 
looked with honest eyes into that same Chinatown, 
said to the eager city officer who guided him to these 

‘ lowest depths,” ‘‘ These are a disgrace to the city au- 





thorities ; but come with me to New York, Chicago, 
and even Boston, and I’ll show you worse places than 
these, where white women live, and you only profess 
that yellow men live here !” 

Agein, and a most popular charge: ‘‘The wealth 
that is drawn by them from the capital of our people is 
not invested here, put is conveyed away to their father- 
land.” He should have added—except that which we 
Pacific Coasters have burned, destroyed, and stolen ! 
Again we are at our wits’ end with amazement that 
these people, so royally treated by this progressive na- 
tion, do not invest their hard-earned money in property 
for the honorable hoodlum to steal and burn. I sup- 
pose it is their awful ‘ conservatism” and non-‘ pro- 
gressiveness” that makes them unwilling to buy for 
others to steal, or lie quiet while they are shot and 
burned ! 

But what about Amceric.n merchants in China buy- 
ing the Chinaman’s delicious teas and elegant silks and 
satins, giving him in return not always good cottons, 
and generally damning opium? Here may I put a 
question ? Which is the worse—for a heathen China- 
man to open a emall opium shop in Chinatown, and 
sell a few dollats’ worth at a time, or for an American 
merchant to open a great, grand office from which he 
deals out opium by wholesale—more destruction in one 
day than the Chinaman can in his little place in years ? 

Keiih nguai kang—to give me to see, as the Chinese 
say. Mr. Hamilton has not the thousandth part of an 
inch to stand on in efther the moral or money argu- 
ment against the Chinese. I must notice his lucid 
explanation of our missionary methods of trying to 
save the heathen. Step into a native chapel with me. 
I will show you a real life scene of missionary teach- 
ing. My husband is expounding these same command- 
ments to a good sized audience of these ‘* petrified 
creatures,” laboring men and literary men, disciples of 
Confucius and Mencius. The speaker from the first 
and second commands explains the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of men, and God’s sole right to man’s 
worship. He notes from the third command the rever- 
ence due God’s name, and so on through the ten, when 
suddenly up rises a man in his audience. He begins to 
speak, for the pews can reply to the pulpit in China. 
With great courtesy the man asks, ‘“‘ Teacher, may I 
answer a word?” Permission being given, he pro- 
ceeds: “‘ Teacher, you have given us good doctrine, 
but you need not to have left your honorable country 
and venerable parents and traveled over thousands of 
miles of water to tell us these things. Confucius taught, 
years ago, that men were all brothers, that we should not 
wrong each other. We believe this, but your people 
don’t. Why don’t you go teach them, the foreign 
merchants just across the river there ? They don’t obey 
these doctrines. You say that not to murder includes 
the probibition to wrong our neighbor. Who forced 
the oplum upon our Government years ago? Who 
brings it here now for the ruin of our people? You 
say we must be pure. How are your men living just 
over theriver there? Surely, teacher, youknow! As 
to the worship day, we know nothing of it for ourselves, 
but truly your own people do not observe it ; see them 
loading their steamers with tea on your worship day as 
on any other.” 

As to the labor question, I feel as if I needed a special 
dispensation of grace to notice it at all. If there is a 
place on earth where labor {s well paid, it is in California, 
and on the Pacific coast generally. No laboring man, 
yellow, black, or white, ought to go begging there. The 
cry that the Chinese are pushing white men out of em- 
ploy is simply the untrue cry of hatred. One of these 
anti-Chinese white-labor sympathizers told a friend of 
oursin San Francisco that he knew of two hundred white 
girls out of employ because of Chinese in their places in 
kitchens. Our friend said, promptly, ‘‘ You give me 
their names and I will secure them positions at once, 
and you may send the first to-morrow.” The man was 
much embarrassed, and finally said, ‘‘ Well, I know of 
two,” and he could not assure him of the good character 
of those two! The simple truth is that the Chinese, so 
far from injuring the white man, has done him large serv- 
ice throughout the Pacific coast. He largely built the 
railroads, which have made available lands for the support 
of many thousand white men. He has redeemed thou- 
sands of acres of untillable land for this same arch-enemy 
of his. Woolen factories and fruit ranches, giving thou- 
sands of white men employ, are largely the product of 
the persecuted, patient Chinaman’s toil. 

The bitter wrongs of the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
and elsewhere in this country cry unto heaven. I am 
compelled to say with shame and confusion of face that 
the Government of China has kept its treaty in our pro 
tection in China, and redressed any wrongs we had, which 
were rare indeed and very small compared with those of 
Chinamen in this land. This Christian Government, 
utterly disregarding our national honor, pledged in our 
treaty with China for equal care of her subjects in this 
land, does not even attempt to enforce srch treaty. 
Chinese are taxed when entering the country, invidious 
taxation in many ways has been put upon them and 





laws enacted especially to oppress them, and our 
Government has interfered in no way to protect them. 
I here attest, fearless of any counter statement capable 
of proof, that the Chinese to-day are the most industrious, 
quiet, honest, sober, patient, forbearing (oh, how for- 
bearing !) immigrants in this land. And now, how 
have they been treated? If they go into the streets they 
are insulted. If they stay in their own homes they are 
not exempt. Newspapers vie with each other in Ifbel- 
ing them, and even so-called Christian men, through 
party rule, unite with hoodlums in the cry, ‘‘ Away with 
them !"" They have been compelled to pay the same tax 
over and over again—taxed for schools and not allowed 
to attend them. They are robbed and beaten and 
killed, and no one redresses their hideous wrongs 
—nay, more, officers, whose business it is to pro- 
tect them, stand by and say, ‘‘ It fs only a Chinaman.” 
** Only a Chinaman,” for whom Christ died! Only thy 
brother! ‘‘ Of one blood” we are, and the kinship can- 
not be ignored, and some day, some day—how glad I 
am for the hope of that day !-—-the record that has been 
made for Indian, black man, and Chinaman must be 
faced in the light of eternity, and in the presence of the 
Judge of all the earth. Mrs § L Ratpwrin. 
East Boston, Mass. 


HIGH LICENSE, LOCAL OPTION, AND PROHIBI- 
TION.—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Why cannot the advocates of high license, local 
option, and prohibition unite their strength and formnu- 
late a bill combining the principles of the three methods 
in such a way that the traffic will be compelled to suc- 
cumb to superior numbers and submit to the will of the 
people ? By earnest efforts in this direction I helleve 
more substantial results may be obtained in all our cities, 
a hundred-fold greater than have been secured in the 
past fifty years. 

High license I believe will be popular, and a great 
financial success ; but as a measure to promote temper- 
ance it will prove humiliating and disappofnting 
beyond all calculation to those who put their fafth in it 
to remove the evilsof drink. But can we combine this 
“financial” popularity of high license with local 
option and prohibition, so that public sentiment will 
overwhelmingly support such a law, and make {t suc- 
cessful beyond a doubt? Let us try. To secure this 
I suggest : 

1, In all cities having a population of 10,000 and 
over, make the license fee not less than $500. (Make no 
distinctions or classes {n the licenses ; {f you do, dealers 
will take out low licenses and then sell high license 
liquors ; there is no way of preventing this.) 

2, In all clties and towns having a population of less 
than 10,000, make the license fee not less than $300. 

8. Provide that, at every municipal and town election, 
the legal voters thereof shall vote Yes or No for an 
additional increase of $100 to the license fee for the 
ensuing year. (It would be most desirable that this 
vote should apply to each ward and town separately, so 
as to secure more active local interest through ward and 
town organizations ) Starting with a $500 llcense fee, 
and then adding $100 to it from year to year by a popu- 
lar vote, would combine the three methods most effect- 
ually. 

These three propositions, if enacted into a law, are 
amply sufficient to completely throttle the demon of 
drink, aud strangle its material vitality. Can such a 
law be obtained from the Legislature, and be retained 
permanently ? Well, if the advocates of high license, 
local option, and prohibition, united, with large num- 
bers of others, have not the power to secure and sustain 
3 law of this kind, then the State may as well be turned 
over to King Aicohol at once, and be done with it. 
But, it will be said, this co-operative law would not 
eradicate the sale and use of intoxicants. Perhaps not; 
but it would come as near to it as it is possible for any 
enactment whatever. 

It will be a fatal mistake if high license shall become 
a fixed policy of the State, unless a proviso like No. 3 
shall be incorporated in the enactment. With this pro- 
viso the temperance cause would be safe; without it, 
the traffic i-safe for at least another generation, or more. 

Will not temperance men look into this matter before 
it 1s too late ? J.D Rice 

PHILADELPBIA, Pa. 











ANCREASE IN NUMBER OF Fires.—Year by year the 
number of fires in the United States and Canada is 
steadily, and without any apparent reason, on fhe in. 
crease. While the fire waste in those two countries 
during the past ten years has in the month of March 
averaged a little over $7 000,000, the total durfug the 
past month was $10,650,000. For the firet three months 
of this year the figures were $29,150,000, against a total 
of $27,500,000 for the same three months of 1885, which 
is at the rate of $116,000,000 for the current year. 
Statistics so alarming as these might well make us pause. 
We erect fireproof buildings ; we claim to have suc- 
ceeded in making wood, brick, and other material non- 
inflammable ; and yet, in spite of all, whole blocks of 
business houses are regularly swept away as if they 
were so much tinder.—[Philadelphia Record. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The desperate attempt of the St. Louls 
strikers to prolong s cause already doomed 
has worked tocurtail all business on Wall 
Street, and has been a source of unsettle- 
ment to the railway and business Interests 
throughout the country. The disorderly 
and wholly lawless course of many of 
the strikers has cast a stigma over the 
‘‘Kaights of Labor” order which it will 
take long to overcome ; indeed, this or- 
ganization will have, in the future, to 
present a very strong justification before 
{t makes its strikes, in order to win back 
a wholly alienated public sentiment ; and, 
furthermore, it will find that no violence 
will be permitted to prevent men or cor- 
porations from managing thelr own prop- 
erty, or, what is worse, to prevent other 
laboring men from working where and 
under such terms as they may agree to 
with employers. The whole system of 
strikes, indeed, is sure to go rapidly out 
of favor, and we belfeve it must soon 
pass away, excepting as a last resort under 
great provocation. Arbitration, in some 
form that shall not be too exacting, {s the 
remedy which this country is l{kely to 
adopt for future settlement of difficulties 
between capital and labor when brought 
into conflict on @ large scale. 

The export movement {is beginning ‘o 
respond to the expectations expressed ear- 
lier in the season with regard to later move 
ments of provision and breadstuffs. Last 
week wiinessed very large shipments of 
provisions and bread, and the corn export 
movement was the heaviest we have had 
for years. The Wednesday entry for 
shipment of wheat from this port alone 
was 750.000 bushels. The value of exports 
of grains and cereals now bids fair to 
make up for the heavy falling off for the 
first three months of the year over the 
movement in 1885 for the same time. 

Railway earnings on sixty-one repre 
sentative roads for the month of March 
foot up in the aggregate to $17,728,673, 
against $17 455,619—a gain for the year 
of $273 054 Not large, but considering the 
storms and the strikes, with the direct and 
indirect results from these causes, we 
have no reason to complsin. This new 
activity in foreign shipments will st!mu- 
late the internal transportation traffic 
and ralse the April figures. No more 
gold is going at present; we believe 
none has gone for the past week. 

The coal combination is settled for the 
coming year on a basis both of aggregate 
and individual production. The Trans- 
continental fight is on its last round, and 
the conditions of peace are settled, awalt 
ing only the detail arrangements. The 
Northwest difficulties among the roads 
seem to have ended, and the Northwest 
roads have all raised their rates again. 

The New Jersey Central is about to be 
taken out of the hands of Reading, and, 
it is said, is making arrangements to liqui- 
date its various obligations for interest 
account, and its floating debt. 

The action of Congress in defeating the 
Free Silver Coinage bill by a good majority 
is significant of a change of sentiment 
going on. The death of this radical 
measure means the last of all attempts to 
legislate our currency from a gold to a 
silver basis. The Administration will 
prevent, under the present law, any weak- 
ness of its gold reserve; and the main 
question, as to whether we can afford to 
keep on coining useless silver dollars and 
storing them away like so much lead 
in vaults, with no prospect for their 
use, and at the expense of an annual taxa- 
tion of the whole country of at least 
$24 000,000, will come out finally and 
emphatically at last, as the question for 
the people to decide, and that, too, with a 
clearer knowledge of the facts and the 
conditions of such coinage. Public senti- 
ment is being rapidly informed of the 
folly of this whole business; it is already 
ahead of its misrepresentatives in Con- 
gress, and will be sure to assert itself at 
the next Congressional elections. The 
stock market is very steady, and at times 
sirong, but it {s waiting for the strikes 


and al) other depressing influences to be 
cleared up before it makes any materia] 
advance. Bonds are in good request. 
Investments are fully up to the prices of a 
week ago. The money market {s very 
easy at one and one-half to two per cent 
The bank statement {s as follows : 
Loans, increase.. .......... .eee $232,100 


Specie, decrease............... 976,000 
Legal tenders, increase..... .... 5,132,500 
Deposits, increase ............ . 2,867,700 


Reserve, increase. ............. 3,564,475 
Making our bank surplus reserve now 
$15 500,000 and over. By mistake it was 
reported in this column at $17,000,000 last 
week ; it should have read $12,000,000. 





BOY INVENTORS. 


Some of the most important Inventions 
have been the work of mere boys The 
invention of the valve motion to the 
steam engine was made by a boy. Watt 
left the engine in a very incomplete con- 
dition from the fact that he had no way 
to open or close the valves except by 
means of levers operated by the hand. 

He set up a large engine at one of the 
mines, and a boy was hired to work these 
valve levers. Although this was not hard 
work, yet it required his constant at- 
tention. As he was working these levers 
he saw that parts of the engine moved in 
the right direction, and at the exact time 
that he had to open or close the valves. 
He procured a strong cord end made one 
end fast to the proper part of the engine 
and the other end to the valve lever. 
Then he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
engine move off with perfect regularity 
of motion. 

A short time after, the foreman came 
around and saw the boy playirg marbles 
at the door. Looking at the engine, he 
soon saw the ingenuity «of the boy and 
also the advantages of so great an inven- 
tion. Mr. Watt then carried out the 
boy's inventive genius in a practical form, 
and made the steam-engine a perfect 
automatic working machine. 

The power loom is the invention of a 
farmer boy, who had never seen or heard 
of such athing. He cut one out with his 
knife, and after he had got it all done he, 
with great enthusiasm, showed it to his 
father, who at once kicked it to pieces, 
saying he would have no boy about him 
who would spend his time on such foolish 
things. 

The boy was afterward apprenticed to 
a blacksmith, and he soon found that his 
new master was kind and took a lively 
interest in him. He had made a loom of 
what was left of the one his father had 
broken up, which he showed to his 
master. The blacksmith saw that he had 
no common boy as an apprentice, and 
that the invention was a very valuable 
one. He {mmediately had a loom con- 
structed under the supervision of the boy. 
It worked to their perfect satisfaction, and 
the blacksmith furnished the means to 
manufacture the ]ooms, the boy to receive 
one-half the profits. In about a year the 
blacksmith wrote to the boy’s father that 
he should visit him and bring with him a 
wealthy gentleman who was the inventor 
of the celebrated power loom. You may 
be able to judge of the astonishment at 
the old home when his son was pre- 
sented as the inventor, who told him 
that the loom was the same as the model 
that he (the father) had kicked to pleces 
but a year before. 

Smeaton, the great mechanic, when a 
boy, disdained the ordinary playthings of 





boyhood. He collected the tools of work- 
men and bothered them with questions. | 
One day, after having watched some, 
millwrights, he was discovered, to the| 
great distress of his family, in a situation 
of extreme danger, fixing a windmill on | 
top of the barn. His father sent him to, 
London to study law, but he declared that | 
‘*law did not suit the bent of his genius,” 
and addressed a memorial to his father to 
show his utter incompetency for legal 
pursuits. His father finally allowed him 
to do as he wished, and it was he who 
built the Eddystone Lighthouse in the 











midst of the waves.—[Selected. | 
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Mrs. G ideon Currier writes March 14, 1886: “I came to my dang - A f iher witha 
young bab », which weighed six pounds when born; ata month old thadn ty When 
six weeks old I gave it Bartlett’s Food: the day the baby was three m os S Od 
fifteen pounds and the doctor said he never saw a child in better cor mm.” 

A lady writes: “I owe my life to my physician and F t 
»yrostration; too we ak to digest food, confine eto my be pee 
mpossible for me to live. My physician advised me to take y iy 1 the ‘ 
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GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
owed on monthly balances subject to draft at 


Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Rea! Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Adéress ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacors. Wash. Ter 
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ieee No. 238 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ~ 
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The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. incorporated, with a paid up cap- 
ital of €500,000 with branches at Huron and 
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lowa, Minn. Dakota, and Neb., Principal and 
laterest Guaranteed. Also os va cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
— secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trust Vo., N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
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SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom- 
ers, without charge. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





7 put all your eges ie one basket, but 
remember that the E‘ TABLE MORT 
GAGE CO. guarantees tte? 7 per cent. Farm 


Mortgages, principal and interest. Office, 
137 Broadway, New Yors. 
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Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Co.,, in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
vomited. to lender ae charge. BEST 1 1.0- 
CAtl NIN THE UNION. 
ha gin capital. W ide connections. Refe 

to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, omee 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Capital, $750,000. Surplus, $100, 000. 
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10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $7,223,800 


25 


Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 fu 

ry 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY oh 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. in 


(7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 9 7} 


Address J. B.§ WATKING ZL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, # 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 
Northern and Southern Capitalists. 

Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


BXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
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COOLEY CREAMERS 


Are used by more fine butter-makers and stock 
breeders than any other apparatus, because they have proved to 
make the largest quantity and best quality of butter with 
least Jabor and expense. They surpass everything in the Cream Gatherin g System. 
Patrons realize from 314 to 4}¢ cents per quart for milk. Send for circulars giving facts and 
references sustaining these claims. 
Davis Bwing Ohurns and Improved Eureka Butter Workers. 
‘ERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, ¥t 
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SOME INDIAN JUGGLERS’ TRICKS. 


Mr. E. lately of the 
Bengal civil service, in a recent article 
gives an amusing account of some of the 
tricks of an Indian juggler. He says: 

When he entered the room he spread 
a white cloth upon the floor and sat down 
upon it, with his back to the wall, the 
door of the room being on his right hand, 
His spectators were disposed in the fol- 
lowing fashion : Mr. Smyth sat on a chair 
nearly in the middle of the room, I 
was sitting on a sofa near the door, the 
Parsee merchant stood in the doorway 
about arm’s length from me. The serv- 
ants stood about in groups, the largest 
group being between the door and the 
conjurer. As soon as he had settled him- 
self he turned to the Parsee and asked for 
the loan of a rupee. The peddler at first 
demurred a little, but, on being guaran- 
teed against loss, he produced the coin. 
He was going to put it into the conjurer’s 
hand, but the latter refused, and told the 
Parsee to hand it to Mr. Smyth’s bearer. 
The bearer took it, and, at the request of 
the conjurer, looked at it and declared it 
to be really arupee. The conjurer then 
told him to hand it to his master. Mr. 
Smyth took it, and then followed 
dialogue : 

Conjurer—Are you sure that is a rupee ? 

Smyth— Yes. 

Conjurer—Close your hand on it and 
hold it tight. Now think of some coun. 
try in Europe, but do not tell me your 
thought. 

Then the conjurer ran over the names 
of several countries, such as France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Turkey, and America—for 
the native of India is under the impres- 
sion that America isin Europe. After a 
moment’s pause Mr. Smyth sald he had 
thought of a country. 

‘‘Then open your hand,” said the jug- 
gier, ‘‘see what you have got, and tell 
me if it is a coin of the country you 
thought of.” 

It was a tive-franc piece, and Mr. Smyth 
had thought of France. He was going to 
hand the coin to the conjurer, but the lat- 
ter said : 

“No, pass it to the other sahi.” 

Mr. Smyth accordingly” put the five- 
franc piece into my hand ; I looked closely 
at it, then shut my hand, and thought of 
Russia. When I opened it I found, not a 
Russian but a Turkish silver piece, about 
the size of the five-franc plece, or of our 
own crown piece. This I handed to Mr. 
Smyth, and suggested that he should name 
America, which he did, and found a 
Mexican dollar in his hand. The coin, 
whatever it was, had never been in the 
copnjurer’s hand from the time the rupee 
was borrowed from the Parsee merchant. 
Mr. Smyth and his bearer had both of 
them closely examined the rupee, and Mr. 
Smyth and I turned over several times the 
five-franc piece, the Turkish coin, and the 
dollar ; so the trick did not depend on a 
reversible coin. Indeed, it could not, for 
the coin underwent three changes, as has 
been seen. I need only add, for the infor- 
mation of those readers who know not 
India, that a rupee is only about the size 
of a florin, and therefore about half the 
weight of a five-franc plece. 

The juggler performed several other 
tricks that day, but they were of a com- 
monplace kind, and in no way compara- 
able to the coin trick, which I have never 
seen rivaled by any other conjurer in 
India or Europe. 

The following evening Mr. Smyth and I 
were to dine at the mess of the Twenty 
eighth Native Infantry. Wetold some of 
our friends in the regiment of the tricks 
our juggler hed shown us; they asked us 


Stanle y Robertson, 


to invite the man to perform after dinner} — 


in the mess drawing-room. He came ac- 
cordingly, and began by showing some 
very commonplace tricks. I wanted him 
to do the coin trick, but’ he made some 
excuse. I should mention that one of the 
officers was himself an amateur conjurer, 
and Mr. Smyth introduced him and our 
juggler to each other as comrades in art 
magic. Possibly our juggler may have 


8} rupee.” 





been afraid that the captain would detect 
his methed ; or perhaps he only felt nerv 
ous about repeating a trick which must 
havs depended very much on mere guess- 
work. Be that as it may, he would not 
perform the coin trick at the mess. But 
he did another almost equally wonderful. 

As before, he was seated on a white 
cloth, which this time, I think, was a 
tablecloth borrowed from the mess ser- 
geant. He asked some one present to 
produce a rupee, and to lay it down ata 
remote edge of the cloth. The cloth being 
three or four yards in length, the conjurer 
could not have touched the coin without 
being seen, and, in fact, did not touch it. 
He then asked for a signet ring. Several 
were offered him, and he chose out one 
which had a very large oval seal, project- 
ing well beyond the gold hoop on both 
sides. This ring he tossed and tumbled 
several times in his hands, now throwing 
it into the air and catching It, then shak- 
ing it between his clasped hands, all the 
time mumbling half-inarticulate words in 
some Hindustanee patois. Then setting 
the ring down on the cloth at about half 
arm’s length in front of him, he sald, 
slowly and distinctly, in good Hindus- 
tanee: “‘ Ring, rise up, and go to the 
The ring rose, with the seal 
uppermost, and, resting on the hoop, 
slowly, with a kind of dancing or jerking 
motion, it passed over the cloth, until it 
came to where the rupee Jay on the remote 
edge, then it lay down on the coin. The 
conjurer then said: ‘“‘ Ring, lay hold of 
the rupee, and bring it to me.” The pro- 
jecting edge of the seal seemed to grapple 
with the edge of the coin; the ring and 
the rupee rose into a kind of wrestling 
attitude, and, with the same dancing or 
jerking motion, the two returned to within 
reach of the juggler’s hand. 

I have no theory to explain either of 
these tricks. I should mention, however, 
that the juggler entirely disclaimed all 
supernatural power, and alleged that he 
performed his tricks by mere sleight of 
hand. It will be observed that he had no 
preparation of his surroundings, no ma- 
chinery, and no confederate, 





WHERE THE NEWSPAPER GOES. 


You enter one of the simple country 
houses of New England, at some distance, 
it may be, from any railroad station or 
busy manufacturing center. It {s a lonely- 
looking place, for the children of the 
house have grown up and gone away, and 
the farmer and his wife are growing old. 
The routine of their lives is narrow, and 
they go through it day by day, as if noth- 
ing in the world were quite so important 
as that. You fancy that this elderly 
couple will be found sojourning still ia 
the Middle Ages. But look about you, 
my friend, and you will see that once or 
twice a week it brings to these ‘persons 
tidings from the ends of the earth. You 
will find that they have more time to read 
and to keep the run of affairs than you in 
your busy city life; and when you sit 
down to ta!k with them, you will learn 
that they are not fossils, but well-informed 
and perhaps cultivated people. They 
know something not only about agricult- 
ure, but about manufactures, sclence and 
art, about social life in other places and 
countries. And so, while they linger 
beneath the old moss-covered roof, they 
are not shut in by the line fences of their 
farm, or by the bounds of their town ; their 
view embraces the great wide world of 
humanity. And the window through 
which they look, or rather the mirror in 
which they see it all reflected, is the news- 
paper.—| American Agriculturist, 





Difficulty of breathing. a short, dry cough, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve th 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug store at 25c., 50c. and $1. 


Glenn‘s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c- 
GermanaCo: er killsCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cureia 1 Minute, Sa, 


COMFORTING ! 

The March number of the “ Portfollo’’ 
contains a little incident in Philip Gtflbert 
Hamerton’s paper on ‘‘ Imagination in 
Landscape Painting,’ illustrating the 
total incapacity of some men to imagine 
the sorrows of their fellows : 

**Not long after the Indfan mutiny I 
was in a railway carriage, when a com- 
fortable-looking gentleman expressed 
the hope that the evil deeds of the rebels 
had been exaggerated. A silent man in 
the corner of the carriage here interposed : 
‘They tied me to a tree; they killed my 
wife, my faithful servants, and my 
children before my eyes.’ The comforta- 
ble-looking gentleman, ‘by way of being 
consolatory, said : ‘Oh, you’re young yet ; 
you'll marry again, very likely, and have 
another family.” 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 
Dr. C. W. BareINcER, Pittsburg, Pa., says: “1 
think your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oli is a very fine 
preparation, and fills a long-felt want. It is very 
useful in consumption a and wasting diseases.” 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Pure blood is absolute ly necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood's Sarsaparilla purl- 
fies the blood and strengthens the system. 


Bronchitis {s cured by frequent small doses of 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption 


FOR GIRLS 











We are placing on sale daily NEW SPRING 
STYLES of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’s 
DRESSES AND CLOAKS from our own 
workrooms. 

We invite comparison of the styles and finish 
of these goods with those ordinarily sold ready 
made, and the prices must convince econom!- 
cal buyers that it is not worth, while te buy 
materials now and have garments made up at 
home. 

We keep the best assortment of EVERY- 
THING, from HATS TO SHOES, for Boys 
and Girls, at very low prices for reliable 
goods. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


BEST &CO. 


60 & 62 WEST 23D ST. 
GOLD MEDAL, R's 1876 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


; Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent G 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 




















JAMES PYLES 


PEARLINE 
mm BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING BLEACHING |? 


1H HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 





W. BAKER & G0., Dorchester, Mass, |=: 
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THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR. 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


“SoLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT 


DRUGKISI =f Nan 


© od - =®@ 
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Our Factory Ends of Fmbroidery Si)k are known 

far and wide, and ere in great demand. Price, 

cents per box. Club orders of ten boxes got one 

extra. Crazy Stitches in each package. One dozen 

spetiqne ® flowers and figures, only cents. Send 
ote. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S \: 
CORSET. } 


It is one of the most 
popular and satfsfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
Ing dealers, 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
a thorough enontatne of the netural laws 
orn the o earefal apples of digestion and nutri- 
the fine proper- 


tion, and b 
Epps has provided 








ties of we lected Cocoa, Mr. Ey 
our breakfast. ed be ay 8 delicately flavored bev- 
erage which ma: e us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the udicious use of ra A articles of diet that 
Sutng enough to resist Ofery tentonay te Slosnen 
eno resist every ten 
of aubil ¢ maladies are fi 


may esca ape many & 
selves well fortified with pure blood anda 
nourished frame.”—{Civil Rervice Gaze properly 


Made simply A bellies wi water or milk. ona 

only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus 

JAMES EPPS 4 4 €0., Retinenathis Chemists, 
London, England. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 
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7 Distance no hindrance as we 
give Eztra Terms and Pay Freighes. Write for circulars to 
+A. WORTHINGTON & Cv., Hartford, Conn. 
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COMMON WEATHER SIGNS. 

The man who {s out-of-doors at sunrise 
can form a pretty accurate opinion of 
what the day will be. If just before sun- 
rise the sky—especlally in the west—is 
suffused with red, rain generally follows 
in the course of the day ; in winter, often 
snow. If, however, it be frosty weather, 
the downfall is sometimes delayed. On 
the other hand, if the sky be a dull gray, 
and the sun rises clear, gradually dispers- 
ing the vapors, it will be fine. If he retires 
behind the clouds, and there are reddish 
streaks about, it will rain. Should the 
sun, later in the day, shine through a 
gray, watery haze, it will probably be a 
rainy night. The sunset is very unrella- 
ble. Often a beautiful sunset will be fol- 
lowed by a bad day. Aftera rainy day, 
suddenly at sunset, in the far west, will 
appear a magnificent streak of crimson 
(not copper color)—this generally foretells 
a fine day. A tinted halo round the sun 
at setting occurs in long-continued rainy 
weather. A halo round the moon, espe- 
cially if some distance from it, {s a sure 
indication of downfall at hand. Rain- 
bows are unreliable, except they occur in 
the morning, when rain may be expected. 
Sun dogs, and fragments of prismatic 
colors during the day, show continued 
unsettled weather. A dazzling metallic 
luster on foliage, during a cloudless day 
in summer, precedes a change. 

Huge piled-up masses of white cloud in 
a blue sky, during winter, indicate snow 
or hall. If small, dark clouds float below 
the upper ones, moving faster than they, 
rain will follow, as it will if, in the morn- 
ing, low-hanging, pale brown, smoke-like 
clouds are floating about. Red-tinged 
clouds, high up, at evening, are followed 
by wind, occasionally by rain. Mists at 
evening over low-lying ground, or near & 
river, precede fine and warm days. If a 
mist in the morning clears off as the sun 
gets higher, {t will be fine ; but if it settles 
down again after lifting a little, rain {a at 
hand, No dew inthe morning fs mostly 
followed by rain ; and a heavy dew in the 
evening by a fine day. Rain follows two 
of three consecut!ve hoar frosts. A shower 
of hail in the daytime is usually followed 
by frost at night. If, after rain, drops of 
water still hang on the branches and 
twigs, and to window frames, the rain 
will return ; but if they fall, and the 
woodwork dries, fine weather is at hand. 
Stones turn damp before wet; at the 
same time it must be observed that the 
fact of their doing so does not invartably 
indicate rain, for they will do so occa- 
sionally before heat. Smoke descending 
heavily to the ground fs a sign of very 
doubtful weather. Objects at great dis- 
tances, which are generally indistinctly 
seen, or even not seen at all, sometimes 
loom out clear and distinct. When this 
happens, bad weather or change of wind 
ensues. <A well-known instance of this is 
the Isle of Wight, as seen from Southsea ; 
if the opposite shore {s clearly seen, there 
is rain about. If, at night, after being 
blown out and exposed to the outer air, 
the wick of acandle continues to smol- 
der a long time, the next day will be fine. 
Green-colored sky betokens unsettled, bad 
weather, often long continued. If, on a 
fine day, the dust suddenly rise in a re- 
volving spiral column, rain is near. 

The howling of the wind indicates, in 
most houses, but not invariably, that 
downfall is near. In some houses, owing 
to their construction, the wind always 
moans. Wherever the wind is at time of 
the vernal equinox (March 21, and there- 
about), that will be the prevailing wind 
throughout the next three months, If the 
stars appear unusually numerous, and 
the ‘‘milky way” very clearly defined, 
with the surrounding sky dark, or if 
there is a misty appearance over the stars, 
rain is coming, while if there be but few 
stars, and those very bright and sparkling, 
in a pale steely sky, it will be fine. Swine, 
before rain, are unusually noisy and rest- 
less. Swallows in fine weather will fly 
high, and at the approach of rain close to 
the ground ; but the latter does not apply if 
the day is cold, in which case they hawk 


very low. Common sparrows washing 
vigorously in a puddle on the road, or at 
the edge of running water, is a sure 
sign of rain. A baker, who kepta parrot 
in the dry atmosphere of the bake offices, 
noticed that a few hours before rain the 
bird took an imaginary bath, fluttering, 
as if splashing water, and preening her 
feathers,—[Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


THE OLDEST METHODIST MINISTER 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


**T am the youngest old man in New York,”’ 
said the Hon. William E. Dodge, a short time 
before he died. Mr. Dodge was indeed one 
of the sprightliest of old gentlemen. He was 
as active as most men of fifty, although he 
was about seventy-five. Up to the time of 
his death, which came very suddenly, he was 
able to accomplish more work in a day than 
almost any of his partners or clerks could get 
through with. 

In Philadelphia lives another ‘‘ young old 
man,’’ one of the most venerable of Method- 
ist ministers. He is as active, as hearty, and 
as cheery as was Mr. Dodge. Heis the Rev. 
Anthony Atwood, honored and beloved not 
only by Methodists, but by good people of 
every persuasion. Mr. Atwood might pass for 
a man of about sixty, but he is eighty-five. 
About fifteen years ago he told the writer 
that he hardly —— to do much more 
work, and that he thought a man of seventy 
might be considered to have rendered all the 
effective service he would be capable of. Yet 
since that time Mr. Atwood has done more 
ministerial work than many a younger man 
has accomplished. Some years ago be had a 
partial stroke of paralysis, which for a while 
disturbed his general health. He also suf- 
fered from a bronchial difficulty which threat- 
ened to be serious. From both of these dia- 
abilities he has now entirely recovered. 
With his snow-white hair in its ample full- 
ness, and his clear and ruddy complexion, he 
is the picture of a model patriarch, both in 
health and good nature. Although it is some 
time since Mr. Atwood has been in pastoral 
charge of a church, he preaches frequently, 
and is regularly at the Green Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church on communion Sun- 
day3, taking part in the sacramental service. 

The writer recently called on this vener- 
able clergyman at his home, No. 809 North 
Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, and found 
him as cheerful and vivacious as in former 
years. 

‘* Well, Mr. Atwood, it looks like old times 
to see you looking so vigorous and hearty ; 
but years do not seem to make you an old 
man; and you appear to enjoy quite as good 
health as most of the younger men.”’ 

‘* My health,’ said Mr. Atwood, ‘‘is all I 
can expect, considering my age, which is now 
close to eighty-five. Since the stroke of paraly- 
sis Which [ had several years ago [ have not 
been able to preach with my former vigor. I 
find that I am not capable of a prolonged 
pulpit effort as of old. Words do not follow 
my thoughts as quickly as they used to. But 
with this exception Iam about as well as I 
have been for many years. 

‘*When I had that stroke of paralysis,’ 
continued Mr. Atwood, ‘I resorted ‘to a 
treatment which I found had been of great 
value to many others who were (similarly 
affected. I had for many years known Dr. 
Palen, of Messrs. Starkey & Palen, who have 
done so much good with their Compound 
Oxygen, and I consulted him in reference to 
my case. I took the treatment at the office, 
which was then in Girard Street. At once 
I began to receive benefit. For some time I 
visited the office regularly and frequently. 
I took inhalations of the Oxygen until my 
health was so fully restored that 1 was in no 
further need. It gave me a new vitality, 
restored my general health, and put my whole 
system in renewed good order.”’ 

“You had some bronchial difficulty, did 
you not, Mr. Atwood ?”’ 

‘“*Yes; I had an irritation in my throat 
which was quite troublesome, and threatened 
to be more so. I tried Compound Oxygen 
for this also, and was surprised not only to 
find the completeness of the relief it afforded 
me, but the readiness with which it acted. I 
procured a ‘Home Treatment’ in order to 
cure this bronchial trouble at my leisure ; 
supposing the irritation would be slow to go 
away, as it is in the case of many,clergymen, 
who, after long years of pulpit service, are 
attacked with soreness of the vocal organs. 
But I had occasion to use only a small 
tion of what was contained in the ‘ Treat- 
ment.’ My throat became so much better 
that I had no occasion again to resort to the 
use of Oxygen.”’ 

** And have you, since your recovery, had 
much occasion to use this remedy, Mr. At- 
wood ?”? 

“Not a regular thing at all; only at long 
intervals. Once ina while, if I need a gen- 
eral toning iy 2 of my system, I call at the 
new office of Drs. Starkey & Palen—which, 
by the way, is an exceedingly beautiful and 
convenient place—and I take a few inhala- 
tions. From this I always receive benefit and 
strength,” 

‘You are, then, a firm believer in this 
nethod of treatment ?” 

‘© Yes, very, very firm. You may say that 
I most heartily and thoroughly approve the 
treatment, and indorse Drs. Starkey & Palen 
as gentlemen whom I| have known for years, 

hysicians of repute and ability, in whom | 

ave entire confidence. They bave done in- 
calculable good with Compound Oxygen. I 
am glad that so many invalids have been 
brought to health by this means. I am glad, 
too, that people are becoming more generally 
acquainted with it.” 
‘Lhe experience of Mr. Atwood is an evi- 








dence that the virtues of Compound Oxygen 
are not only for the advantage of the young 
and those in middle life. There are many 
other instances on record in which persons 
advanced in years have received, by means 
of this great vitalizer, renewal of health and 
prolongation of life. For further reference 
to these and for better acquaintance with 
the merits of Compound Oxygen write to 
Drs. STARKEY & PaLen, 1,529 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for their pamphlet treatise, 
which will be freely mailed to any address. 
~ . a y . . . aa 
Spring Medicine, 

Everybody needs and should take a good spring 
medicine, for two reasons: 

lst, The body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. 

2d, The impurities which have accumulated in 
the blood should be expelled, anal the system given 
tone and strength, before the prostrating effects of 
warm weather are felt. 

Hood's Sarsaparilia is the best spring medicine, It 
purifies the blood. It sharpens the appetite. It tones 
the digestion. It overcomes debility. It builds up 
the whole system. Try it this spring. 

- ond Jey in the apring I felt all run down and debil- 

I found Hood’s Sarsaparilla just the medicine 
to Oo butla meup. My wife aiso, after much physical 


prostration, found tn its use lasting benefit.” K. G. 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all oa. $1; six for 8). Prepared 
by C. I, HOOD Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dotlar — 


NATU R Es Perfect Drainage 
is essential in every house 
CURE FOR worth living - and 


Perfect Regularity 
in the working my all the 
CONSTIPATION excretory organs of the 
pe ~ 4 be oe to insure 
ees ; "iniedsoeds 
Seltzer Aperient 
is the most effective, agree 
able. and economical rem 
edy known that will secure 
th's result. In full doses it 
wu thoroichiy evacuates the 
] bowels, and by establish 
ing a regular habit 
‘ures Cons:‘ipation 
In medium doses it neutral 
izes excess of acid, pro 


motes the action of the 
Sick- Siadiehe skin, and cures Sick Head 
gache. In small doses it stim 
AND ulates the stomach, alds di 
ae gestion, and cures ‘Dyspe 


sia. Prepared by TARRA VF 
DYSPEPSIA & CO., New York. Sold 
@by druggists everywhere. 
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LUB URG Reclining; 
and Invalid Cha r Combine 
oc NCES, ~ Price, $7 











and up. nd Stamp for Catalogue, 
LUBURG M'F'G CO. 145 N. Sth St., PHILA. PA. 









PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 











the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

gray, and preventing Dandruff. 

It cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
5c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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STINGS 


BOSTON, 
uilders of the Grand Organsin t mont i tempte 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS © 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention to ou 
ew stylesof Pant oe Ona ins atfrom to! a 
and upwards. MUS co 
ORGAN ISTS, and othe ad invited to apy io : 
for allinfomation connected with our art, RIP- 
TIVE CIRCUL. oe ~_ furnished o 
application, Secoud-h: Organs for sale at low price 










THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 09. 
20 Washington St, | 53 Fifth Ave., 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, IIL 
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J.& R. LAMB,” New York.” 
Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 


McShane Bell. Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes anp Pears for CHURCHRBS, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE & 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Mé. 
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\7 Temple Flace, Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th 8 
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Price List Sent Free. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's | 
BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ROSES. We have all the latest novelties and finest 
standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose fre om, 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


3 10 12 PLANTS Si, *2,t0 $15 


es per Handred. 
according to value, ‘fwo year Roses by express Our 
New Guide, 78 peace, ols ele gently illustrated, Fre 
Address THE é & CONARD © 0. * 
Rose Growers, West G eS, hester Co. Pa. 


B I CBERRIES Frown it eats 


can be 


llow our 

- ch . FREE Catalogue describes 

all varieties. »E polis A i T black cap Rasp. 
A valuable pe sity, h season. Fruite 


3 cro “ 
from June to Nov. H ALE BROS. ++ So. Glaston- 


bury, Conn, 


WILLCOX & CiBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


RAGHINES 


rthis 





a, . *. . 
Medallion 


Trade e-Mark 





Ours are the or 


NO Risk TO HEALTH. 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH oe BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willeox & Gut bbs S. Mf M. Co. 658 Broadway, N, es 


TED LI 


AmNOUsS . 

SB HALE & KILBURN’S Fa%o's. BEDS 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
abo Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Laxurious 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR OperLEse 
PESK WASHSTANDS|. OO DES 
No Pump. No Sewer * air- eee Some 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Ecst ever made. 


sani? PHILASa-siw N. York 


N. 6th St., 
jogue, and kindly mention this too 


Bend for Catal 

“4 wanted for “ The History of 
AGED TS Ciristtantts by Abbott. A 
rand chance. #4 book at the popular price of 
1.75. Liberal aan The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater succeas never known by agents. Terms free. 

Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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Tastes good. 
d by druggists. 
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CURE EAF 


DRCK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Eak DRUMS F orfeetty 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the —, . 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. 
conversation and even whispe rs heart q dis fine ‘tly Se n d fu aw 
FRE Address or on” 


{llustrated book with testimor 
¥, HISCOX, B§Z Lroadw: ay, ew Y. “4 * Mention this paper. 





. MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charches, 
Seh« , Fire Aljarma ay F arms,ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, QO, 








EAFNES ite CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty eight years, 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no henefit. Cured himself in three 
months, wr simce then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, gape and successful home treat 
ment. Addreas T . PAGE, 12 East 26th St., New 
York City. 
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fhere is no gain 
“so certain as saving 
“what you have.” 
W hy then destroy val- 
ie garments by 
using common and im- 
pure soaps upon them? 
Prof.Genth of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylva- 
nia, says: “I find the 
“Ivory to be a very 
“superior soap. It 
“gives a fine lather, 
“and it can safely be 
“used upon any -fab- 
“ric.” 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa) 
will be sent to any one who can not _— of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pa ee are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cineinoati 
Mention this paper, 


iE DU C \TIONAL. 





DEST TEACHERS nd FOREICH 
yand FOREICN, 
provided for Pamilies, Schools, and Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AmeRICA® SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York, 





BRYN -MAWR “COLLECE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

BRYN MAWAR.PA. Offers courses <9 
and undergraduate students in Sauskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, Euoglish, French, Old French. 
Italian, Spanish, German—including Gothic and Ola 
Germau—History, Political Science, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Botany. Instruction giver 'n Philosophy 
and Physics. Weil-equipped Laboratories, Gymna 
sium, with Dr. Sargent s apparatus. Applications for 
the fellowships given next year in Greek, English, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology should be ea 
at an eariy date. For Progrem, address as above. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


ln the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to ali. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large 
Laboratories and Observatory. Make early apolt- 
cation for next Fall, For catat ogues address 
ISAAC SHaRPiULSS, Dean, Haverford penenteeenctah a. 


“ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
FR pas al THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
mw ane gate and ey school for'both sexee be XO 


any time. er w. H BANNISTER. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth United to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRC US. 


Civilization’s Grandest Dream Rea ized 





Two Fnormous Menageries. Triple circus com- 
oany in toree rings. Klevated stage perf 
International Congress of Giants and Glantesses. 

JUMBO 

Exactly the same as ever, except life, beside his 
Great lyvory-boned Skeleton. 
‘Trvupe of semi-arbaric Arabs. 
Milli- Chrissiai, Line aad lady. 
Lucia Zarate, 5-pound hamaan doll. 
Guatemalan Miramba Baud. 
(Chang, the Chinese Giant. 

100 Startling acts by 300 performers. Herds of ele 
phants, droves of camels, train bears, dogs, pigs, 
monkeys, zebras, ponies, etc, 

Greatest Exhibition ever Organized. 
Admiss on, 50 ceuts; chi.dren uader 9, 25 cts. 


BLOBES tor at" Bone & Oo, tron. ¥ 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction,’’ 











Lhose answering an Advertisement wil 
ponfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tht 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 


Purely Mutual. © Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Motta Lile Asst 


914 WALNUT "a 
PHILADELPHIA, 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its wore 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS | 


during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 

plain, simple, untechnical, and 

incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further 
dress 


information ad- 


L. G. FOUSE, President. 





OFFICER OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutnal Insurance Company, 


New Youre, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folloumng Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1885 : 


Premiams marked off from ist 
wary, 1885, to Sist —- 7158,$8,770,004 80 
Losses pat pas Ge ————— 


U 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Stocks....... perabeuaten mold Seapey $9,034,685 00 
cnenepitortad PEEVE SST Ese. coccces 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due th 
Company SON 9,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,508,143 58 
CS anschue ey = Ob0e s250 acne 897 88 | 
* amount.. sian a8 a 
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ap Mead 
‘yf dor toe 
W. HH MOO’ CHARLES H. 
JAMES LOW, FRED# RICK H. COSSITT, 
A A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRY! 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN EH. FIELD, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTOY, JOHN 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ” XK. D N 
HORACE GHAY EORGE 
WILLIAM EK DODGE, HENRY RK. HAWLEY, 
CR HANDS OY = AAG BELTS ee 
A 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDWARD D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD. 
CHAS P. BURDETT THoMas Mat 
W. CORLiEs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 





Degraaf & Taylor 


OFFER 


‘SPECIAL BARGAINS 
P\. | CHAMBER, 
| PARLOR, 
| LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and atall 
Prices. 


Degraaf& Taylor, 
47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 15th St. 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 


FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. 
Moquette Carpets 


AT 





$1.15 per yard. 


NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR ALL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, 10 SELECT FROM. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 42 West 14th 8t., New York. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


EXHIBIT THIS WEEK THEIR SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS IN BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS, VELVETS. ETC., 
WITH THE LATEST SELECTED DE 
SIGNS IN RICH NOVELTIES 10 MATCH 
FOR COMBINATIONS. THEY OFFER 
SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES FANCY 
| SILKS IN GLACE CHECKS, LOUIS- 
| JENNES, FOULARDS, TRICOTINE IM- 
| PRIMES, ETC , AT GREATLY REDUCED 
| PRICES. ALSO 5,000 YARDS OF RICH 
bar AND VELVET NOVELTIES IN 
VARIOUS DESIGNS AT ABOUT HALF 
THEIR CO8T TO IMPORT. 

ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, 
ADDRESS 


Broadway and {ith Street, 
"New York. 











Pe AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. .-812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs 22 00 


 ¥ Gold-band China Tea kets 44 8, $8.50; white 7 50 
Be 


Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pteces..... 12 00 
Decorated ee Sets, 10 pieces, $4 ; white.. 300 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... 20 00 
Decorated Perlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5 00 

ALSO ALL HUUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge tC. O. D. or on receipt of P; O. M. Order. 








“= Lewis & Conger 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOODS A CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENGH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY, ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE SHAPES 
ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE DE- 
SIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND MOST 
ATIRACTIVEIN THEMARKET. IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT, AS LN THE OTHERS OF THEIR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, THEY ARE ALLE TOGIVE TO THEIR CUS- 
TOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTATION RATES. 


' 601 & 603 6th AVE.; 1338 & 1340 BROADWAY. 








R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND OENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 


RAKE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


TREMENDOUS MAREK DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


YUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


Parties will leave Boston, New York. and Philadel- 
phia, April 22 and 29, fora Tour of 59 Days through 
COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, withareturn 
over the Sierra Nevada, through Utah, and over the 
Rocky Mountains, via the Denver & Rio Grande 
route. 

A party will leave Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, May 6, fora Tour of 65 Days over the same 
route, through Colorado and California, thence 
through the picturesque regions of the PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST, and homeward over the entire 
length of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Incidental 
trip (i, connection with all three exeursions) to the 
YOSEMITE VALLEY and BIG TREES, Side 
trips, tf desired, to ALASKA and the YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 

W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOMB, 
&@~ Send for descriptive circulars. W. RAYMOND 
+6 Washington otros (oppesite School A Ros 

ton. New York O co $57 Broadw way. adel- 
phia Office, ST Sonen ‘Ninth Street walter Cortinen- 
tal Hote). ond don Office (Henry Gaze & Son, 
Agents), 142 8 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


oe Ancient and | ond Moders We Works of Art om Sime 
Solipture.archiveccure.et. Ser Send 1 RTT y in sin sarap 


sae enaase ond « —— 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 
338 Washington St., Borton, Mass. 


THE STAFFORD. 


DELIGHTFULLY 











SITUATED, 
PACIFIC AVENUE, ONE BLOCK FROM OCEAN 
AND NEW IRON PIER, 


Thoroughly heated and comfortable. Convenient 
to hot baths. Open the entire year. 


L. V. NEWCOMER, Atlantic City. 











WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu?e) 
wis be inserted in this column for subscribers unly , 
tor fifteen cents per line.) 








To Rent for the summer or longer, a hand- 
some country house, furnished, with carriage: 
house and outbuildings complete ; 10% acres of 
land, with grapevines, cherry and peach trees in 
aburdance. Situated in a healthy location, on 
high ground, about 4 miles from the City Hall in 
New Haven, Conn. Rent very Jow, and terms 
to suit a desirable tenant. Inquire of J.G, Bald- 
win, at Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 42 Wall Street, 
New York, 
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